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From  the  Editors: 


With  this  issue  of  THJH,  we  mark  three  important  beginnings.  First,  of  course,  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  school  year.  The  excitement  and  fun  of  meeting  new  teachers,  forming 
new  clubs,  and  electing  officers  for  the  coming  year  all  have  a  place  in  your  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Club's  program.  To  all  THJH  members  we  wish  a  happy  and  successful  year. 

Second,  your  editors  have  studied  up  on  their  history.  As  you  know,  North  Carolina  gets 
its  nickname  from  the  huge  amounts  of  turpentine,  pitch,  and  tar  that  once  were  produced  in 
the  state.  From  our  legendary  history  we  find  both  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  southern  commander 
of  the  British  forces  during  the  American  Revolution,  and  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  commander 
of  the  southern  armies  during  the  Civil  War,  referring  to  North  Carolinians  as  "Tar  Heels." 
As  historians  we  should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  accept  new  historical  evidence,  and  so  we 
have  changed  our  name  accordingly,  making  "Tar  Heel"  two  words.  Therefore,  the  new  title 
of  our  association  is  "Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association,"  and  the  new  reference  initials 
are  "THJH." 

Third,  we  take  pleasure  in  announcing  a  new  year  of  school  visitation  by  the  Mobile 
Museum  of  History.  In  order  to  acquaint  you  with  the  Mobile  Museum  and  its  program,  this 
issue  of  the  THJH  contains  articles  pertaining  to  the  material  within  the  Mobile  Museum. 
Each  article  deals  with  some  phase  of  our  history  relative  to  "Rural  Life  in  North  Carolina, 
1820-  1860." 

Look  for  the  names  of  the  1965-1966  winners  in  the  Tar  Heel -Junior  Historian  Literary  and 
Arts  Competition.  Remember,  too,  that  we  want  to  hear  about  the  projects  you  are  working 
on  for  the  1966-1967  Literary  and  Arts  Competition.  This  will  be  a  busy  year  for  active  Junior 
Historians  as  they  learn  many  exciting  facts  about  our  state's  history. 

We  will  be  waiting  to  receive  club  news  and  your  articles  for  the  December  issue  of  THJH, 
on  the  topic,  "Tar  Heel  Legends,"  We  would  like  for  you  to  write  about  your  local  legends. 
The  deadline  for  mailing  articles  is  November  7,  so  begin  your  search  for  facts  without  delay. 
Your  articles  should  also  state  whether  your  legends  are  supported  by  any  historical  evidence. 


****** 


A  Statement  of  Editorial  Policy 

All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest 
literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 

Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give  the 
name  of  the  student  and  school.  If  possible,  black  and  white  photographs  to  illus- 
trate the  article  should  accompany  the  written  material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  pre-announced  theme  of 
each  issue,  it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics  -  not  to  present 
an  exhaustive  study. 
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A  Museum  That  Comes  To  You 


The  Mobile  Museum's  opening  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  in  1963.  This  exhibit  featured  the  story 
of  the  first  100  years  of  North  Carolina's  history. 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  museum-on- 
wheels?  For  several  years  the  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  presented  a  series  of 
traveling  exhibits  about  North  Carolina's 
history  and  has  made  these  exhibits  avail- 
able to  requesting  schools  and  communi- 
ties throughout  the  state.  The  exhibits 
have  been  displayed  in  a  custom-built 
tractor-trailer  unit,  and  this  is  truly  a  mu- 
seum that  comes  to  you.  The  Mobile  Mu- 
seum of  History  has  featured  in  the  past 
such  exhibits  as  "The  First  One  Hundred 
Years  in  North  Carolina"  and  "North  Caro- 
lina and  the  Civil  War." 

Beginning  this  fall  the  Mobile  Museum 
will  be  "new."  It  will  have  a  new  exhibit, 
of  course,  but  it  will  also  offer  much  more. 
This  is  how  the  new  Mobile  Museum  oper- 
ates: When  the  Mobile  unit  visits  your 
school  or  a  school  in  the  general  area, 
everyone  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  a 
new  exhibit  called  "Rural  Life  in  Early 


North  Carolina— 1820-1860."  Then,  for 
those  of  you  studying  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, there  will  be  a  classroom  program  as 
well.  In  the  classroom  students  will  see 
and  hear  more  about  North  Carolina's  polit- 
ical, farm,  and  home  life.  This  program  will 
be  presented  by  the  Mobile  Museum's 
curator.  Slides,  movies,  demonstrations, 
and  even  games  and  puzzles  will  be  used 
to  further  your  knowledge  of  North  Caro- 
lina's history  and  heritage.  As  a  preview  of 
the  Mobile  Museum,  the  following  pages 
contain  several  articles  written  about 
"Rural  North  Carolina,  1820-1860." 

If  you  would  be  interested  in  having  the 
Mobile  Museum  visit  your  school  during  this 
new  school  year,  encourage  your  principal 
to  write  for  more  details  about  planning  a 
Mobile  Museum  visit.  The  address  is: 

Mobile  Museum  of  History 
Box  1881 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 
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Farmers  and  Planters 

in  North  Carolina 


The  typical  storybook  picture  of  the 
"Old  South"  shows  a  large  white  plantation 
home  surrounded  by  trees  draped  with 
Spanish  moss.  From  the  front  veranda  the 
southern  gentleman  could  look  toward  the 
river  where  his  crops  were  being  loaded 
on  riverboats  by  happy,  singing  Negro 
slaves. 

To  assume  that  this  picture  is  typical  of 
early  North  Carolina  farm  life  is  much  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  White  House,  home 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
typical  American  home.  Such  large  planta- 
tion homes  were  more  prevalent  in  the  east- 
ern half  of  the  state,  but  even  in  that  area 
they  were  widely  scattered. 

Antebellum  North  Carolina  was  a  state 
in  which  its  citizens  earned  their  livelihood 
from  the  land.  In  1860  six  of  every  ten 
people  counted  in  the  federal  census  listed 
their  occupation  as  "farming,"  and  others 
were  either  farm  laborers  or  wealthy  farmers 
who  called  themselves  "planters." 

The  farmer  and  the  planter  constituted 
the  basic  economic  class  of  North  Carolina. 
Merchants  sold  them  tools  and  supplies. 
Towns  grew  up  to  serve  as  markets  and 
shipping  points  for  farm  produce.  North 
Carolina's  antebellum  government  was 
most  concerned  with  the  problems  of  the 


farmer.  Yet  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 
farming  in  North  Carolina  was  still  gener- 
ally a  small  scale  operation — often  carried 
out  by  primitive  methods  and  frequently 
hindered  by  poor  management. 

Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  in  a  book 
titled  A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
States,  pp.  320-321,  had  this  to  say  about 
a  farm  near  Raleigh  in  1853:  "...  I  came 
to  cultivated  land,  to  examine  the  soil  and 
the  appearance  of  the  stubble  of  the  maize 
[corn]  — the  only  crop — in  three  different 
fields  .  .  .  ."  Olmstead  states  that  one 
mule  pulled  a  plow  and  that  a  farmer  told 
him  that  he  considered  twenty-five  bushels 
of  corn  a  large  crop,  and  that  he  generally 
got  as  much  as  fifteen.  "...  He  said  that 
no  money  was  to  be  got  by  raising  corn,  and 
very  few  farmers  here  'made'  any  more  than 
they  needed  for  their  own  force.  It  cost  too 
much  to  get  it  to  market,  and  yet  sometimes 
they  had  to  buy  corn  at  a  dollar  a  bushel, 
and  wagon  it  home  from  Raleigh,  or  further, 
enough  not  having  been  raised  in  the  coun- 
try for  home  consumption.  Cotton  was  the 
only  crop  they  got  any  money  for.  I,  never- 
theless, did  not  see  a  single  cotton-field 

during  the  day  "  Olmsted  continued  by 

saying  ".  .  .  I  do  not  think  I  passed,  in  ten 
miles  or  more,  half  a  dozen  homesteads , 
and  of  these  but  one  was  above  the 
character  of  a  hut  or  cabin." 
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There  were  several  reasons  for  the  con- 
ditions of  farms  in  antebellum  North  Caro- 
lina. The  main  reason  was  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  system  of  transportation.  This 
meant  it  was  impracticable  for  most  fanners 
to  raise  crops  for  market.  Instead,  farmers 
were  largely  self-sufficient,  turning  the 
products  of  the  land  into  the  finished  goods 
necessary  for  life — cotton,  wool,  and  flax 
became  cloth;  com,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
oats,  rye,  collards,  and  wheat  provided  food 
for  the  table;  livestock  furnished  meat  and 
hides;  the  forest  provided  lumber  for  houses 
and  furniture.  The  farmer  bought  very 
little — merchants  were  difficult  to  reach, 
and  they  often  demanded  cash  instead  of 
trading  goods. 

Thus,  we  can  see  that  the  existence  of 
man  depended  largely  upon  what  he  could 
plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  on  his  own 
land.  To  keep  himself  and  his  family  alive, 
the  farmer  in  antebellum  North  Carolina 
truly  needed  to  be  also  a  hunter,  a  trapper, 
a  carpenter,  a  mechanic,  and  a  business- 
man. 


A  cabin  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
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East  vs.  West 

A  Divided  State 


CONSTITUTION, 


FORM    o*  GOVERNMENT, 

AGREED  TO,  *K»  KI80LVEP  UPON, 

8  V   ■  T  «  «-  : 
Representatives  of  the  Fkeemep 
or       t  h  1- 
ST  ATE 

NORTH-CAROLINA, 

Ilictic  and  {Bint  lor  thai  ptrticular  FtKfMt, 

Ik   CONGRESS  Ass£KBL£l>t  at  BALI  FAX' 


/£    Jl   D   i    I    P    K    1    A  > 

T.  BAIL  F.  V,  IX  MUuit-Stiic 

M  UCC.tXIU", 


The  first  settlements  in  North  Carolina 
were  located  along  the  fertile  valleys  of 
the  Albemarle,  Pamlico,  Neuse,  and  Cape 
Fear  rivers.  By  the  early  1800's  a  few  of 
the  many  settlers  had  expanded  their  farms 
into  thriving  plantations.  This  was  made 
possible  because  of  the  water  routes  over 
which  they  could  transport  their  crops  to 
market;  because  the  rich  soil  was  suitable 
for  growing  "money  crops"  such  as  cotton 
and  tobacco;  and  because  labor  was  cheap. 
Although  relatively  few  in  number,  these 
planters,  whose  ancestors  had  been  the 
first  English  settlers,  were  not  only 
wealthy,  but  also  had  considerable  political 
power  and  prestige,  making  them  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  state. 

Away  from  the  Coastal  Plain,  on  the 
Piedmont  Plateau  and  in  the  Mountain 
Region,  settlement  had  been  more  recent. 
Living  in  hilly  or  mountainous  country  and 
lacking  water  transportation,  the  people  of 
these  areas  were  poor  by  comparison  to 
their  eastern  neighbors.  They  were  the 
independent  Scotch-Irish  and  German 
"westerners"  and  they  had  little  to  say 
about  state  politics. 

EARLY  GOVERNMENT 

The  State  Constitution  of  1776  had  set 
up  two  "houses"  of  state  legislature — the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Senate.  All 
free  males  who  paid  taxes  could  vote  for 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
only  those  who  owned  at  least  50  acres  of 
land  could  vote  for  senators.  (The  legisla- 
ture, or  General  Assembly,  elected  the 
governor.)  Each  county  was  to  elect  one 
senator  and  two  members  of  the  House. 
Since  the  East  contained  more  counties 
than  the  West,  the  East  controlled  the 
General  Assembly  in  making  state  laws. 
Attempts  by  the  West  to  form  more  counties 
in  order  to  obtain  more  representation  were 
blocked  by  the  East. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

AND  PRESIDENT  JACKSON 

National  politics  drew  the  East  and  West 
closer  together  in  1834.  Andrew  Jackson 
had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1828,  and  at  that  time  he 
had  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  support  was  the  fact  that 
Jackson  had  campaigned  on  a  platform  of 
"internal  improvements"  for  the  states  of 
the  nation.  To  North  Carolinians  this  would 
mean  the  building  of  roads,  canals,  harbors, 
inlets,  and  lighthouses.  For  the  Coastal 
Sound  region  as  well  as  for  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  such  improvements  would 
be  welcome.  Jackson's  concepts  regarding 
the  improvements,  however,  displeased 
the  citizens  of  those  two  areas.  During  his 
administration,  the  United  States  Bank  was 
destroyed.  This  was  a  national  bank  which 
had  provided  needed  money  both  to  the 
trade  towns  along  North  Carolina's  sounds 
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and  to  businessmen  in  the  West.  Jackson 
did  please,  however,  the  "middle"  East, 
the  section  of  the  state  on  the  inland 
Coastal  Plain,  for  this  region  was  against 
the  spending  of  any  tax  monies  for  "internal 
improvements." 

Dissatisfaction  with  Jackson  and  his 
Republican  party  became  so  great  in  both 
the  western  and  Sound  regions  that  a  new 
party,  the  Whig  party,  was  formed  in  1834. 
This  group,  friendly  to  banks,  public 
schools,  and  internal  improvements,  was 
growing  throughout  the  nation.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Jackson  forces  changed  its 
party's  name  from  Republican  to  Demo- 
cratic, and  the  East,  torn  between  Whigs 
and  Democrats,  was  "divided  against  it- 
self." 


The  most  important  constitutional  change , 
however,  was  in  the  system  of  representa- 
tion to  the  General  Assembly.  No  longer 
was  the  county  system  used.  Instead,  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  120  in  all , 
were  to  be  distributed  to  the  counties  on 
the  basis  of  their  population — each  county 
being  guaranteed  at  least  one  representa- 
tive. The  Senate  would  contain  50  members 
elected  by  50  districts — these  districts 
based  on  the  equal  amounts  of  state  tax 
paid.  The  changes  meant  that  the  East, 
which  was  wealthier  would  control  the 
Senate.  The  West,  with  a  greater  population, 
would  control  the  House  of  Commons . 
Since  a  bill  needed  to  pass  both  houses  in 
order  to  become  law,  compromises  between 
East  and  West  would  be  necessary.  Govern- 
ment in  North  Carolina  had  become  more 
democratic. 


CONVENTION  AND  CHANGE 

Only  a  change  in  the  State  Constitution 
of  1776  could  give  the  West  more  political 
power  in  state  government,  and  the  Consti- 
tution contained  no  method  of  amending  it- 
self. Instead,  it  would  be  necessary  to  call 
a  new  constitutional  convention.  By  the 
1830's  the  East,  too,  felt  the  need  for 
constitutional  change  on  certain  matters  of 
importance.  In  1834  the  General  Assembly 
decided  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
should  determine  if  a  constitutional  con- 
vention was  to  be  called.  The  people  voted 
for  such  a  convention. 

The  constitutional  changes  of  1835  pro- 
duced a  number  of  alterations  in  state 
government.  The  governor,  (once  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  a  one-year 
term),  was  now  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
people  every  two  years.  Several  issues 
which  were  thought  to  be  important  by  the 
East  resulted  in  these  changes:  all  "Christ- 
ians"— including  Roman  Catholics  but 
excluding  Jews — were  allowed  to  hold 
public  office;  the  vote  was  taken  away 
from  approximately  20,000  free  Negroes; 
and  a  plan  to  move  the  state  capital  from 
Raleigh  to  Fayetteville  failed  to  win  ap- 
proval. 


David  L.  Swain,  popular  North  Carolina  governor 
from  Buncombe  County.  Elected  in  1832,  he 
urged  the  General  Assembly  to  call  for  a 
constitutional  convention. 


"Rip  Van 

Winkle" 
Wakes  Up 


Before  the  Convention  of  1835,  there  had 
been  little  progress.  Two  sections  of  the 
state,  the  East  and  West,  had  been  working 
against  each  other  instead  of  for  the  general 
betterment  of  all.  Transportation  and  edu- 
cation had  not  generally  been  approved,  and 
while  the  state's  neighbors,  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  had  been  growing  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  thousands  of  North  Caro- 
linians had  left  their  home  state  for  a 
better  life  elsewhere.  From  1815  to  1835,  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  North  Carolina  had 
been  compared  to  Washington  Irving's  story- 
book character — like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  North 
Carolina  slept  a  sleep  of  almost  total 
unconcern. 

The  changes  resulting  from  the  Conven- 
tion of  1835  had  a  definite  long-range  effect 
on  the  state.  With  new  and  more  direct 
power,  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina  took 
a  greater  interest  in  politics.  The  new  Whig 
party  took  control,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  after  1835  a  Whig  governor  was  in 
office.  The  first  state-supported  railroads 
were  built.  A  system  of  public  schools  was 
established.  A  school  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  was  started  in  Raleigh  in  1845  and, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  Dorothea  Dix, 
a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  was  opened 
in  1856. 

After  1850  the  Democrats  again  came  to 
power,  this  time  as  a  party  in  favor  of 
state-wide  improvements.  Plank  roads  were 
built,  the  longest  being  the  129-mile  road 
from  Fayetteville  to  Bethania  in  Forsyth 
County.  More  railroads  were  constructed. 
The  North  Carolina  public  school  system 
became  one  of  the  best  in  the  South,  and 
many  new  colleges  were  established.  North 
Carolina  was  awake  at  last! 


An  early  locomotive  of  the  Raleigh  &  Gaston 
Railroad. 


MAKING  LINEN 
FROM  FLAX 

Today  when  a  person  wants  a  new  shirt, 
a  blouse,  or  some  other  item  of  clothing  he 
need  only  go  to  the  nearest  clothing  store 
and  make  the  purchase.  Long  ago,  however , 
acquiring  something  new  to  wear  was  a  task 
which  required  many  hours  of  labor,  and 
was  preceded  by  a  lenghty  series  of  events. 
It  required  the  producing  of  the  raw  material 
and  its  conversion  into  a  textile  fabric. 
The  processes  necessary  for  the  making  of 
cotton  and  woolen  material  are  fairly  well 
known.  Today  the  method  of  making  linen 
from  flax,  however,  is  not  general  knowl- 
edge. 

THE  PLANT 

Flax  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  settle- 
ment of  our  country  until  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  planted,  cultivated, 
harvested,  and  processed  to  provide  linen 
and  tow  cloth  for  the  family  wearing  ap- 
parel, for  household  linens,  and  for  rope 
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and  small  cordage.  An  annual  plant  which 
grows  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  tall , 
flax  has  a  woody  core  that  becomes  hollow 
when  dry.  Between  the  woody  center  core 
and  the  thin  outer  bark;  and  running  from 
the  root  to  the  blossom,  is  the  tough  flax 
fiber.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all 
parts  of  the  plant  are  held  firmly  bound  to 
one  another  by  a  natural  gum  or  pectin.  The 
flax  plant  was  used  at  least  as  long  ago 
as  8000  B.  C.  and  is  adaptable  to  any  type 
of  climate. 

CULTIVATION 

The  small  slippery  flax  seeds  were  usu- 
ally planted  in  the  early  spring  by  broad- 
casting them  rather  thickly  in  a  well-pre- 
pared field.  The  children,  working  bare- 
footed to  keep  from  crushing  the  tender 
young  plants,  kept  the  field  weeded  as  part 
of  their  chores  around  the  farm.  The  flax 
was  allowed  to  grow  until  it  ceased  bloom- 
ing and  formed  pea-sized  capsules  or 
balls.  Before  the  seed  was  entirely  ripe  the 
flax  plants  were  pulled  from  the  ground  by 
hand,  in  order  to  preserve  the  longest 
possible  fibers.  Customarily,  the  sickle 
was  used  for  harvesting  but  this  would  cut 
off  several  inches  of  the  best  flax  fiber. 
Handfuls  of  flax  were  spread  in  the  field  to 
dry,  then  gathered  into  sheaves  for  further 
drying.  After  the  flax  had  dried  thoroughly, 
the  seed  balls  were  removed  by  a  process 
called  rippling,  which  was  accomplished  by 
drawing  the  heads  of  the  plant  through  the 
teeth  of  a  flat  iron  comb. 

RETTING 

The  next  step,  a  most  important  part  of 
the  process,  was  retting.  The  bundles  of 
flax  straw  were  placed  in  layers  in  a  pond 
or  stream  and  weighted  down  with  stones 
and  boards  which  held  them  under  the  water 
and  kept  them  from  floating  away.  This 
soaking  process  rotted  and  dissolved  the 
gummy  pectin  substance  which  held  the 
outside  fibers  to  the  inner  core.  After  two 
or  three  weeks  the  flax  was  removed  from 
the  water  and  spread  to  dry.  This  was  done 
carefully  as  mildew  or  mold  could  ruin  the 
entire  crop. 


When  well-dried  the  crop  was  stored 
under  cover  until  time  was  available  for 
finishing  the  process.  When  that  time  came 
a  bundle  of  flax  was  opened  and  a  good 
handful  separated  and  passed  through  the 
beater  at  the  end  of  a  flax  brake. 

The  intermeshing  wooden  blades  of  this 
mechanical  device  loosened  the  fibers, 
letting  most  of  the  broken  core  fall  to  the 
floor.  This  handful  of  flax  passed  next  to  a 
board  where  a  wooden  knife  was  used  to 
scrape  off  the  pieces  of  core  still  clinging 
to  the  fiber.  This  was  called  scutching . 

COMBING  OR  HETCHELING 

The  fibers  were  still  stuck  together  in 
narrow  ribbons.  By  drawing  these  ribbons 
through  the  hetchels  or  heckles,  which 
were  sharp  teeth  set  in  boards,  the  fibers 
were  combed  out  and  separated.  After  the 
hetcheling  process  was  completed  only 
about  one-quarter  of  the  original  handful  of 
flax  straw  remained.  These  fibers,  known 
as  line  flax,  were  wound  on  to  the  distaff 
of  the  flax  wheel  by  the  spinner  and  then 
twisted  on  a  spool  as  yarn  or  thread. 
Finally  the  thread  was  woven  into  linen 
cloth  from  which  sheets,  shirts,  petticoats, 
dresses,  and  many  household  items  were 
made. 

The  tow,  that  i  s,  the  short,  broken  fibers 
left  in  the  iron  combs  or  hetchels,  was 
saved  and  used  for  making  yarn  to  be 
woven  into  coarse  cloth  for  sacking  and 
covers  for  husk  and  straw  bed  ticks.  It  was 
also  spun  into  larger  yarns  for  making  rope 
and  string. 

LINSEED  OIL 

The  flax  seeds,  which  were  removed  in 
the  rippling  process,  were  carefully  saved 
to  provide  the  following  year's  crop.  Some 
of  the  flax  seeds  were  taken  to  a  mill  where 
they  were  ground  and  the  oil  pressed  out. 
This  oil  was  called  linseed  oil  and  was 
used  in  making  paints,  just  as  it  is  today . 

Thus  we  can  see  it  was  no  easy  task  to 
acquire  something  new  to  wear  in  days  gone 
by.  The  farmer  and  his  family  truly  had  to 
be  self-sufficient  and  versatile  jacks-of- 
all- trades. 
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1965-1966  Literary  and  Arts  Competition 

THJH  Winners 


Scale  model  of  the  Charles 
B.  Aycock  birthplace — 
first-place  winner,  arts 
category.  Submitted  by 
Mount  Olive  Junior  High 
THJH  club. 


The  1965-1966  Literary  and  Arts  Com- 
petition for  members  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Association  was  held  on  May  20, 
1966. 

In  the  literary  division,  group  category, 
first  place  was  awarded  to  the  South  Edge- 
combe Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Club , 
South  Edgecombe  Elementary  School,  Pine- 
tops,  for  its  entry  "A  Brief  History  of  our 
Community." 

Evelyn  Carrick  of  Central  School,  Greens- 
boro, was  awarded  top  honors  in  the  indi- 
vidual literary  category  for  her  entry  en- 
titled, "Police  Community  Relations, 
Greensboro,  1875." 

Eirst  place  in  the  arts  division  was 
awarded  to  the  Mt.  Olive  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Mt.  Olive  Junior  High 
School,  Mt.  Olive,  for  its  scale  model 
reproduction  of  the  Charles  B.  Aycock 
Birthplace,  Fremont. 

Honorable  mention  in  the  arts  category 
was  awarded  to  the  Silk  Hope  History  Club, 
Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City,  for  a  replica 
of  Rocky  River  Baptist  Church,  and  to  the 
Cape  Fear  History  Club,  Lake  Forest 
School,  Wilmington,  for  a  relief  map  of 
Fort  Fisher. 

In  the  literary  group  category,  honorable 
mention  was  awarded  to  the  Hudson  Hor- 
nets, Hudson  Junior  High  School,  Hudson , 
for  their  comprehensive  North  Carolina 
scrapbook  and  to  the  Cordelia  Camp  Junior 


Historian  Club,  Ira  B.  Jones  School,  Ashe- 
ville,  for  its  brief  history  of  North  Ashe- 
ville,  Grace,  and  Beaverdam  Valley.  Bill 
Stuart  of  Winecoff  School,  Concord,  for  a 
history  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, and  Mary  Susan  Pamell  of  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  for  an 
original  drama,  "Midway  Plantation." 
claimed  honorable  mention  awards  in  the 
individual  literary  category. 

A  special  achievement  award  will  be 
presented  by  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  to  the  Stephen  Cabarrus  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Harrisburg  School,  Harris- 
burg,  for  its  project,  "Footprints  on  the 
Sands  of  Time,"  a  history  of  Harrisburg. 
The  club's  entry  was  recognized  as  an 
exceptional  project  in  the  group  literary 
category  for  the  fourth  year.  The  award  will  be 
offered  in  competition  to  a  winning  school's 
club  after  it  has  received  first-place  state 
recognition  in  either  the  literary  or  arts 
category  for  two  years  in  addition  to 
honorable  mention  for  one  year. 

Judges  for  the  state-wide  competition 
were  C.  L.  Criner,  supervisor,  Non-Public 
Schools,  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  museums  administrator 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association;  and  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Crittenden,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History. 

Awards  will  be  presented  to  members  of 
the  winning  clubs  in  December. 
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Recipe  for 
Bayberry 
Candles 


While  the  men  of  rural  North  Carolina 
busied  themselves  with  sowing  and  tilling 
the  land,  caring  for  the  farm  stock  and  the 
farm  equipment,  the  ladies  tended  the  small 
children  and  performed  the  many  duties  of 
the  housewife.  Cleaning  and  cooking  re- 
quired many  hours  of  the  day,  but  time  was 
spared  for  making  the  necessary  clothing, 
quilts,  brooms,  and  various  articles  used 
by  the  household. 

Of  the  smaller  items,  candles  were  per- 
haps the  most  important  and  necessary 
article  required  by  the  family.  Many  farmers 
could  not  obtain  oil  for  lamplight  and  some 
families  preferred  candles  to  the  un- 
pleasant scent  of  burning  whale  oil.  The 
steps  followed  in  candlemaking,  however, 
were  tedious  and  time-consuming. 

Generally,  candle  tallow  was  "rendered" 
from  the  boiling  of  animal  fat,  but  when  no 


cattle  could  be  spared,  the  berries  of  the 
coastal  Bayberry  bush  provided  a  pleasing 
substitute  for  tallow.  The  wax  obtained 
from  boiling  these  berries  was  highly 
desirable  due  to  its  fragrance  and  quality. 

After  skimming  off  the  oil  from  the  top  of 
the  boiling  kettle,  the  oily  liquid  from  the 
Bayberries  was  boiled  again  until  no  oil 
remained.  This,  when  cooled  and  hardened 
to  the  consistence  of  wax,  was  boiled  a 
third  time  or  strained  through  cheesecloth 
in  order  to  yield  a  transparent  green  liquid. 
If  possible,  a  fourth  part  of  tallow  was 
added  to  make  the  new  candles  burn  more 
clearly,  and  the  wax  was  set  aside  to  cool 
while  the  wicks  were  prepared 

A  satisfactory  wick  might  be  made  by 
twisting  thin  cotton  twine  tp  a  desired 
thickness,  or  by  spinning  it  on  the  spinning 
wheel.  For  dipped  candles,  the  wax  was 
heated  just  above  the  melting  point,  and 
the  dry  wick  was  dipped  into  the  wax  many 
times  in  order  to  build  up  the  layers  to  a 
suitable  thickness.  Several  wicks  could  be 
tied  to  one  rack  which  was  then  dipped  in 
and  out  of  the  wax. 

Candle  molds,  usually  of  tin  with  several 
hollow  chambers,  were  used  to  hasten  the 
slow  process  of  dipping.  The  wick  for  the 
molded  candle  was  prepared  by  first  tying 
a  large  knot  in  one  end,  then  drawing  the 
unknotted  end  through  the  bottom  of  the 
mold  and  fastening  it  to  a  rack  above  the 
mold.  Melted  wax  was  then  slowly  and 
carefully  poured  into  the  mold  until  it  was 
full.  As  the  wax  cooled  and  shrank,  more 
was  added  so  that  the  mold  was  kept  full 
at  all  times. 

After  the  wax  had  thoroughly  cooled  and 
hardened  until  quite  brittle,  the  wick  was 
cutfromthe  supporting  rack  (leaving  enough 
to  act  as  a  handle  for  drawing  out  the 
candle),  and  the  knot  was  trimmed  off  the 
bottom.  The  candles  were  removed  by 
quickly  dipping  the  mold  into  hot  water 
and  then  gently  pulling  the  candles  from 
from  the  various  chambers  of  the  mold. 

All  that  remained  for  the  housewife  to  do 
in  order  to  complete  the  candlemaking  was 
to  trim  the  excess  wick  and  polish  the  new 
candles  with  a  soft  cloth. 
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For  dipped  candles,  each  wick,  or  each 
rack  of  wicks,  required  between  50  and  60 
dippings  or  about  an  hour's  labor.  Candles 
made  in  molds  were  required  to  "set"  or 
harden  from  2  to  12  hours  depending  upon 
room  temperature. 


From  this  look  at  the  process  of  candle- 
making,  it  is  easily  understood  why,  it  was 
considered  a  lengthy  task,  and  why  candles 
were  usually  lit  and  carried  from  room  to 
room  in  order  to  conserve  the  household's 
supply. 


Four~H  Clubs  in  the  State 


By  Lyman  B.  Dixon 
Four-H  Specialist 

The  Four-H  program  in  North  Carolina 
was  begun  in  1909  in  Hertford  County.  This 
youth  program  is  conducted  in  the  state  by 
the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  North  Carolina  State  University 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Extension  agents  in  each  of  the  state's 
100  counties  are  charged  with  developing, 
guiding,  and  directing  the  Four-H  program 
with  the  assistance  of  community  leaders. 
Boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  9  and 
19  may  participate  in  the  program  regardless 
of  place  of  residence  or  socio-economic 
level. 


The  educational  program  consists  of 
agriculture,  home  economics  and  related 
projects,  activities  and  demonstrations . 
There  are  approximately  100  different 
projects  which  individual  club  members 
may  conduct.  In  addition,  the  demonstration 
program  consists  of  about  30  different 
subject  matter  areas.  Members  choose 
projects  which  best  fit  their  interests  and 
the  means  of  the  family.  Through  projects 
and  demonstrations,  members  "Learn  to 
Do  by  Doing." 

Awards  from  certificates  and  ribbons  to 
college  scholarships  are  offered  as  incen- 
tives and  to  recognize  accomplishment  and 
achievement  in  Four-H.  Designed  as  an  in- 
formal program  to  help  boys  and  girls  grow 
and  develop  mentally,  physically,  and 
spiritually  into  responsible  citizens  of 
their  community,  state,  and  nation,  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  citizenship  and 
leadership  activities.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  approximately  2,500  community 
Four-H  clubs  with  a  membership  of  about 
60,000. 

The  Four-H  emblem  is  the  four  leaf 
clover,  and  the  green  and  white  colors 
represent  growth  and  purity.  The  club  motto 
is  "To  Make  the  Best  Better,"  and  the 
pledge  incorporates  the  words  for  which  the 
program  is  named: 

"I  pledge  my  Head  to  clearer  thinking, 
my  Heart  to  greater  loyalty, 
my  Hands  to  larger  service,  and 
my  Health  to  better  living,  for 
my  club,  my  community  and  my  coun- 
try." 
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How  Well  Do  You  Read  ? 


Directions:  1)  Fill  in  the  blanks  to  com- 
plete the  statements.  If  you  need  help,  turn 
to  your  North  Carolina  history  book  and 
check  the  page  listed  beside  the  statement. 
The  correct  word  will  be  somewhere  on  that 
page.  For  individuals,  use  only  the  last 
name. 

2)  When  you  have  filled  in  all 
the  blanks,  put  the  first  letter  of  each  word 
you  wrote  in  the  square  having  the  same 
number  as  the  statement.  Remember  that 
the  squares  are  not  in  the  same  order  as 
the  statements. 

3)  When  all  the  squares  have 
been  filled,  you  will  have  spelled  three 
words  that  are  very  important  to  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historians. 

1.  Before  1492  the  people  of  Europe  did  not 

know  that  west  of  them,  across  an  

 ,  there  was  another  continent. 

(page  2) 

2.  The  "Sea  of  Darkness"  was  another  name 

for  the  Ocean. 

(page  2) 

3.  Our  continent,  the  continent  of  

 America,  was  found  in  the  Age  of 

Discovery,  (page  4). 

4.  Columbus  landed  on  the  island  of  San 

Salvador    on  12, 

1492.  (page  5) 

5.  Americus  Vespucius  touched  the  coast  of 

South    America  seven  

after   the   Columbus   discovery,   (page  5) 

6.  In  1497  an  Italian  named  

sailed  from  England  to  North  America, 
(page  6) 

7.  The  first  Spanish  people  to  visit  North 

Carolina  were  led  by  de  

(page  7) 

8.  San  Miguel,  in  what  is  now  South  Caro- 
lina, was  settled  by  the  

 (page  7) 

9    The  Little  Tennessee  River  was  the  first 

Mississippi  

discovered  by  Europeans,  (page  8) 


10.  The  first  Tudor  king  of  England  was 
 (page  11) 

11.  Richard         was  an 

English  geographer  who  wrote  of  his 
explorations  in  the  New  World,  (page  12) 

12.  The  Englishman  during  the  rule  of  Eliza- 
beth I  who  most  wanted  to  colonize  the 

New  World  was  

(page  16) 

13.  The  first  governor  of  "Virginia"  was 
  (page  18) 

14.  Amadas  and   Barlowe   decided  that  the 

Island  called          by 

the  Indians  would  be  a  good  place  to 
establish  a  colony,  (page  18) 

15.  Manteo  and  Wanchese  were  

 who  visited  England  with  Amadas 

and  Barlowe.  (page  18) 

16.  The  dangerous  coast,  the  lack  of  a  good 

 ,  and  the  shallow  water 

of  the  sound  hurt  the  first  English  colony 
in  America,  (page  19) 

17.  The  earliest  colonists  found  the  Indians 

eating  something  they  called  

 ,  which  we  now  call  the  Irish 

potato,  (page  23) 

18.  The  crop  that  was  a  "gold  mine"  for 

Virginia  was          

(page  31) 

19.  In  1624  the  king  of  England  took  control 

of  Virginia,  making  it  a  "  

colony."   (page  31) 

20.  In  southeastern  Virginia,  the  Meherrin  and 
 rivers  flow  south- 
ward to  the  Albemarle  Sound,  (page  32) 

□  □  □  □  □ 

20     1     12    18  11 

□□□□□□□□ 

6     2    14    17    13    15    3  7 

□□□□□□□ 

10   16    8     18    4    19  5 
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From  the  Editor: 


With  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  comes  special  greetings  for  the  holiday 
season.  To  our  75  clubs  and  advisors  and  the  2,244  members  of  the  THJH  Association  we 
wish  a  very  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

We  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  reading  about  "North  Carolina  Legends,"  the  topic  for  this 
issue.  In  February  we  want  to  include  many  of  your  articles  on  the  subject  of  early  schools 
and  academies  in  the  state.  We  prefer  that  you  write  about  the  first  school  in  your  community 
unless  lack  of  information  requires  that  you  select  another  institution  for  your  research.  The 
deadline  for  receiving  articles  and  club  news  is  January  15  so  begin  the  new  year  by  com- 
pleting your  research  and  written  work  in  time  for  mailing. 

We  are  pleased  and  amused  to  report  the  unusual  name  and  address  of  one  of  our  clubs. 
It  is  the  Tar  Heel  Club  at  Tar  Heel  School,  in  Tar  Heel,  North  Carolina!  Mrs.  Grace  Council 
is  the  advisor  to  27  members  who  have  chosen  field  trips  and  dramatizing  as  their  club 
projects. 

During  the  holidays  you  might  include  a  trip  to  a  local  museum  or  historic  site  on  your 
vacation  schedule.  We  would  be  happy  to  receive  news  of  these  visits  so  that  others  in  the 
vicinity  might  learn  of  their  location  and  plan  similar  field  trips.  Recently  we  learned  of  a 
new  museum  in  Dunn.  It  is  owneu  and  operated  by  Elbert  Stewart  of  Route  2,  Dunn,  and  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  interesting  artifacts  with  special  exhibits  of  furnishings,  cooking 
and  farming  implements,  and  many  other  items.  Student  admission  rates  are  available  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Stewart. 

Literary  and  Arts  Competition  awards  for  Junior  Historians  were  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  on  December  2  at  Winston- 
Salem.  Pictures  of  winners  receiving  the  1965-1966  awards  will  appear  in  the  February  issue 
of  THJH.  Information  about  this  year's  competition  also  will  be  included  in  the  February 
issue. 


Mf W  CHRIStMAS 

WfXNEll)  YEAR) 
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PINEY  PROSPECT 

Dromgoole  Rock 


The  locale  of  this  story  is  Piney  Pros- 
pect, just  east  of  Chapel  Hill.  There, 
above  a  purple  misted  valley,  the  strange 
end  of  one  Peter  Dromgoole  is  said  to  have 
occurred.  Peter  Dromgoole  of  Virginia 
entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  year  1831.  In  accordance  with  the 
ways  of  college  students  everywhere  he 
fell  in  love,  and  the  object  of  his  affections 
was  a  young  woman  named  Fanny  who 
lived  in  the  University  community.  The 
young  couple's  favorite  meeting  place  was 
Piney  Prospect. 

But  there  was  another  who  also  loved 
the  pretty  Chapel  Hill  girl  and  had  been 
rejected  in  favor  of  the  young  Virginian. 
He  became  insanely  jealous,  and  there  was 
a  challenge  to  a  duel.  On  a  certain  night 
when  the  moon  was  high  and  shone  down 
full  on  Piney  Prospect,  the  contenders  met 
there,  with  their  seconds.  There  was  a 
signal  and  pistols  flashed.  Peter  Drom- 
goole swayed  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
girl  that  he  won  in  life  on  beautiful  Piney 
Prospect  he  lost  in  death  at  the  same 
spot.  The  boys  who  participated  in  the 
dueling  party  were  terrified,  and  after  a 


brief  conference  pledged  themselves  to 
eternal  secrecy.  Then  they  buried  Peter 
Dromgoole  under  a  big  rock. 

In  the  days  that  followed  Peter's  sweet- 
heart went  to  the  meeting  place  time  after 
time,  but  her  sweetheart  never  appeared. 
The  mysterious  disappearance  of  Peter 
Dromgoole  sapped  the  young  lady's  life, 
and  finally,  too  weak  to  make  her  pilgrimage 
to  Piney  Prospect,  she  sat  by  a  window 
in  her  home  and  waited  for  the  lover  who 
could  not  return.  In  perfectly  good  story- 
book fashion,  Peter's  sweetheart  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

There  are  many  other  versions  as  to 
what  happened  to  young  Peter  Dromgoole. 
Some  say  he  committed  suicide,  others 
that  he  failed  his  studies  and  drifted  to 
the  Southwest,  there  to  be  killed  in  a 
barroom  brawl.  What  actually  did  happen 
remains,  of  course,  a  secret  of  the  ages 
and  another  chapter  in  North  Carolina's 
book  of  unsolved  mysteries.  Meantime,  the 
fascinating  story  of  the  mysterious  fate  of 
Peter  Dromgoole  continues  to  be  passed 
down  to  each  succeeding  student  generation 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


History  of  Red  House  Church 


Clarence  R.  Pointer 
Archibald  D.  Murphy  School 
Milton 


One  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Caswell 
County  is  Red  House  Presbyterian  Church  . 
The  church  is  located  one  mile  south  of 
Semora. 

Red  House  Church  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  prior  to  1755.  It  was  then 
called  "Middle  Hico"  which  was  also  the 
name  of  a  nearby  creek.  The  name  of  the 
Church  was  later  changed  to  "Red  House" 
because  the  building  had  been  painted  red 
along  with  the  "Red  House"  Tavern  which 
was  close  by. 

On  March  2,  1768,  Hugh  McAden  ac- 
cepted the  call  from  Middle  Hico  to  be  their 
pastor.  He  preached  sermons  encouraging 
independence  from  England  and  became 
known  as  a  revolutionist.  McAden  died  in 
1781,  but  his  grave  was  not  left  un- 
disturbed. 


It  is  said  that  several  days  after 
McAden's  death,  the  British  army  of  Lord 
Charles  Cornwallis  stopped  at  the  church 
and  made  it  headquarters,  and  that  Mc- 
Aden's home  and  the  Church  were  burned. 
A  collection  of  swords  and  arrowheads  was 
later  uncovered  in  the  church  cemetery. 

There  were  four  houses  of  worship  by 
the  name  of  "Middle  Hico"  or  "Red 
House".  These  were  built  in  1756,  1806, 
1809,  and  1913. 

In  the  church  cemetery  is  a  monument 
erected  to  Rev.  Hugh  McAden  on  August 
3,  1913,  as  well  the  graves  and  markers  of 
many  pioneer  families.  A  chalice  used  by 
the  congregation  for  many  years,  and  the 
oldest  record  books  of  the  church,  are  in  a 
museum  at  Montreat. 

The  dates  and  names  which  appear  in 
this  article  are  reported  in  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina  by  W.  H.  Foote,  and  Dedi- 
cation of  a  Monument  by  Dr.  R.  Craig, 
although  the  account  of  Cornwallis's 
actions  is  believed  to  be  legendary. 


1 


Red  House  Presbyterian  Church,  Caswell 
County.  Legend  relates  that  the  first  church 
building  was  burned  by  the  army  of  Lord 
Charles  Cornwallis. 
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The  Magic  Horse  Tracks 


A  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Bath  are  a 
series  of  shallow  compressions  in  the 
ground  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
plate.  The  holes  have  been  there,  empty  and 
bare,  for  about  150  years.  If  filled  with  earth 
or  debris,  they  are  empty  some  hours  later. 
Where  did  these  strange  holes  come  from? 
They  are  the  hoof  prints  of  a  horse,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  and  they  cannot  be 
erased.  A  rather  profane  gentleman  of  Bath 
was  given  to  horse  racing  on  Sunday.  One 
day  as  he  galloped  down  the  race  lanes,  he 
shouted  to  his  horse,  "Take  me  in  a 
winner  or  take  me  to  hell!"  With  that,  the 
horse  dug  its  hoofs  into  the  earth  and 
hurled  the  rider  against  a  tree,  killing  him 
instantly.  People  have  given  many  explana- 
tions for  the  holes,  but  residents  of  Beau- 
fort County  scoff  at  any  idea  than  that  a 
horse,  taking  his  rider  to  hell  on  his  own 
instructions,  made  those  indelible  marks  in 
the  earth's  surface. 


A  Mysterious  Night  Visitor 


Reedy  Creek  Junior  Historian  Club 
Lexington 

Just  off  highway  N.  C.  150  above  Reedy 
Creek  in  upper  Davidson  County  is  a  house 
which  is  said  to  have  been  visited  on 
certain  nights  by  a  former  occupant  after 
her  death. 

Other  occupants  of  the  house  claim  to 
have  seen  the  lights  of  a  car  appear  in 
the  yard  on  foggy  nights— yet  no  car  would 
be  present. 

Footsteps  also  would  be  heard  on  the 
porch,  and  the  door  would  open  and  close  . 
The  steps  would  continue  through  the  house 
until  they  stopped  at  the  water  bucket  in 
the  kitchen.  After  leaving  the  kitchen,  the 
steps  would  continue  to  the  den  where  they 
would  stop  suddenly,   and  the  sound  of 


someone  rocking  in  a  chair  would  begin. 
Stranger  still— there  would  be  no  rocking 
chair  in  this  room. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  the 
former  lady  occupant  buried  some  money  in 
the  den  under  the  fireplace,  and  that  she 
would  come  at  night  to  sit,  rock  in  the 
chair,  and  guard  the  money. 

One  night  at  a  later  date  steps  were 
heard  in  the  bedroom  where  the  current 
resident  was  sleeping.  This  occupant  woke 
up,  went  to  the  window,  and  saw  a  woman 
dressed  in  white  standing  in  the  front  yard 
looking  toward  the  house.  Then  the  woman 
vanished. 

In  recent  years  the  house  has  been  reno- 
vated; since  this  has  been  done,  the  pre- 
sent occupants  have  neither  seen  nor  heard 
any  more  of  the  mysterious  night  visitor. 
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Blackbeard,  Notorious  Pirate 


Some  of  the  most  fabulous  legends  and 
stories  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  as  their  central  figure  a  man 
whose  name  was  Edward  Teach,  but  who 
is  better  known  as  Blackbeard.  It  is  said 
that  the  town  of  Bath  once  served  as  head- 
quarters for  the  notorious  pirate,  whose 
house  and  base  of  operations  were  across 
the  creek  from  the  home  of  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  Charles  Eden.  Legend  relates 
that  a  passage  way  was  cut  from  the 
Governor's  Palace  to  the  bank  of  the  creek 
through  which  Eden  and  his  secretary, 
Tobias  Knight,  shared  Blackbeard's 
plunder!.  Knight  was  tried  for  improper 
dealings  with  the  pirate  but  was  acquitted. 
Although  Governor  Eden  was  never  tried, 
there  was,  and  still  is,  suspicion  con- 
cerning his  activities. 

It  is  said  that  Blackbeard  also  once 
owned  a  house  near  Elizabeth  City,  and 


that  at  one  time,  a  circular  stone  had  the 
initials  E.  T.  and  the  date  1709.  On  either 
side  of  the  fireplace  were  closets  com- 
municating with  a  concealed  passageway 
leading  from  the  basement  to  the  Pasquo- 
tank River.  Blackbeard  confined  his  hos- 
tages and  prisoners  in  the  basement, 
legend  relates,  and  if  pressed  by  the 
approach  of  his  enemies,  escaped  through 
the  tunnel  to  his  boat. 

The  end  of  Blackbeard  came  near  the 
island  of  Ocracoke.  Since  North  Carolina 
officials  would  not  help  to  get  rid  of  him, 
aroused  citizens  turned  to  the  governor  of 
Virginia  for  aid.  Lt.  Robert  Maynard 
answered  the  request  and  engaged  the 
pirate  in  battle  in  1718.  A  bloody  struggle 
took  place  on  Maynard's  ship,  and  Black- 
beard did  not  fall  until  he  had  been  shot 
five  times  and  had  received  twenty  sword 
wounds.  With  the  pirate's  head  suspended 
from  the  bowsprit  of  the  ship,  the  Virginians 
returned  home  in  triumph.  Some  people  say 
that  so  great  was  Blackbeard's  strength 
that  his  headless  body  swam  around  the 
ship  three  times  before  it  sank. 

The  death  of  Blackbeard  marked  the  end 
of  piracy  on  the  Carolina  coast.  An 
occasional  freebooter  was  captured,  but 
within  a  few  years  the  last  of  them  had 
been  driven  away.  Some  people  think  that 
underneath  the  sands  on  the  North  Carolina 
coast  lie  treasures  buried  by  the  pirates. 
Perhaps  someday  they  may  be  uncovered. 
Whether  they  are  or  not,  the  truths  and 
legends  of  the  pirates,  especially  the  most 
feared  of  them  all,  Blackbeard,  make  a 
fascinating  story  of  the  early  days  of 
North  Carolina. 


An  artist's  drawing  of  Blackbeard. 
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Legend  of  Bald  Mountain 


Suddenly  lightning  flashed  from  the  sky  .  .  . 


BALD  MOUNTAIN 

Many  years  ago  a  tribe  of  Indians  lived  at 
the  base  of  what  is  now  known  as  Bald 
Mountain.  At  that  time  the  mountain  was 
covered  with  trees,  bushes,  and  shrubbery. 

One  day  an  immense  bird  appeared,  and, 
uttering  terrible  cries,  settled  at  the  very 
top  of  the  mountain.  The  bird  remained  on 
the  mountain  but  allowed  the  tribe  of 
Indians  to  live  in  peace. 

One  night  the  tribe  was  suddenly  a- 
wakened  by  the  shrieking  of  the  bird  and 
the  quaking  of  the  earth.  The  monstrous 
bird  roared  down  upon  the  helpless  tribe 
and  carried  off  the  child  of  one  of  the 
chiefs.  Each  year  the  bird  repeated  this 
terrible  deed.  The  Indians  were  very  much 
afraid  and  did  nothing  to  stop  the  bird. 

After  a  time  a  brave  chief  could  bear  the 
tyranny  no  longer.  He  called  his  tribe 
together  and  asked  them  to  try  to  destroy 
the  bird  even  if  they  should  perish  in  the 


attempt.  The  warriors  agreed  to  follow  their 
chief.  When  the  warriors  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain  they  saw  before  them  a  whole 
flock  of  monstrous  birds  glaring  at  them 
with  fierce  eyes,  wings  and  beaks  ex- 
tended. The  men  threw  down  their  weapons 
and  fell  upon  their  faces,  but  the  chief 
drew  himself  to  his  full  height,  raised  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  and  pleaded  with 
the  Great  Spirit  to  save  his  tribe. 

Suddenly  lightning  flashed  from  the  sky 
upon  the  mountain — killing  every  bird  and 
destroying  everything  in  its  course.  From 
that  day  to  the  present,  no  vegetation  has 
grown  upon  the  mountain  in  the  area  hit  by 
the  lightning.  (Scientists  see  in  this  legend 
a  veiled  account  of  a  prehistoric  volcanic 
eruption.) 


From  "The  Mountain  Horror,"  by  W.  E. 
Elam,  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Vol,  I, 
No.  6. 
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The  "Bell  Post"  Lamp 


Buster  Stanaland 
Newport  School 


This  is  a  story  about  a  lantern  that  ap- 
pears on  dark,  rainy  nights  near  the  coastal 
town  of  Newport.  The  lamp  is  believed  to 
have  appeared  on  the  "Bell  Post  Field," 
a  strip  of  land  which  received  its  name 
from  a  former  owner. 

The  legend  involves  two  robbers  who 
were  digging  for  gold  in  the  field.  They 
were  both  very  greedy;  and  when  they 
finally  reached  the  gold  they  started  fight- 
ing for  possession  of  it.  In  the  fight  they 
killed  each  other,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
"haunt"  came  and  buried  them. 

Now,  on  dreary  nights,  a  lamp  may  be 
seen  moving  across  the  field.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  two  men  looking  for  gold.  The 
light  goes  back  and  forth,  searching  the 


area,  several  times.  Then  it  goes  to  the 
the  door  of  an  old  barn  nearby  and  slowly 
sinks  into  the  ground. 


A  child's  drawing  accompanies  this  article. 


Resort  Named  By  Legend 


NAGS  HEAD 

Nags  Head,  on  the  Outer  Banks,  has  been 
a  resort  for  more  than  a  century.  An  explana- 
tion for  the  name  is  that  in  the  early  days, 
"land  pirates"  deliberately  sought  to  wreck 


ships.  On  stormy  nights  a  lantern  was  tied 
to  the  neck  of  an  old  nag  which  was  led 
along  the  beach.  Mistaking  the  moving 
light  for  another  ship,  crafts  were  lured  to 
the  treacherous  reefs,  there  to  be  boarded 
by  the  shoremen. 
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Tales  of  the  Earth  .  .  . 


THE  DEVIL  S 
TRAMPING  GROUND 

In  Chatham  County  there  is  a  cleared 
path  in  a  perfect  circle,  40  feet  in  diameter, 
without  a  sprig  of  vegetation  growing  in  the 
pathway.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  Devil's 
Tramping  Ground.  The  story  is  that  the 
Devil  silently  tramps  around  the  circle, 
thinking,  plotting,  and  planning  in  behalf 
of  evil  and  against  good.  Visitors  to  the 
spot  often  tie  sticks  across  the  path,  but  it 
is  always  found  clear  the  next  day,  indi- 
cating that  the  devil  kicks  the  obstacles 
aside  on  his  nightly  walks. 

Another  legend  says  that  this  was  a  prin- 
cipal meeting  place  for  celebrations  and 
feasts  in  the  days  when  Indians  roamed 
this  section  and  that  the  constant  treading 
of  feet  in  the  vigorous  dances  wore  the 
circle  in  the  earth.  Whatever  the  reason,  it 
is  still  a  fact  that  the  circle  is  there  and 
that  nothing  will  grow  in  the  pathway. 


and  the  Sky 


•    •  • 


BROWN  MOUNTAIN  LIGHTS 

There  is  a  mountain  in  Burke  County 
called  Brown  Mountain,  and  its  fame  lies 
in  certain  mysterious  lights  that  have  long 
hovered  over  it  at  night.  A  woman  of  the 
region  disappeared  about  1850,  and  there 
was  suspicion  that  her  husband  murdered 
her.  Some  people  felt  that  the  lights  were 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  woman  come  back  to 
haunt  her  husband.  Some  say  the  lights  are 
from  automobiles,  but  citizens  of  the  area 
say  the  lights  were  present  long  before 
automobiles  came  into  the  section. 

Some  of  these  legends  as  well  as  others 
may  be  found  in  The  Devil's  Tramping 
Ground,  by  John  Harden,  published  by  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill. 


"Holly 

Springs9' 


"Murphy 
and  Castle9' 


Holly  Springs  Junior  Historian  Club 
Holly  Springs  Elementary  School 

Our  town  is  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  Wake  County,  and  there  is  an  interesting 
story  connected  with  its  name  and  early 
settlement. 

During  the  early  days  in  North  Carolina, 
efforts  were  always  made  to  insure  the 
availability  of  fresh  water  to  weary  travel- 
ers. It  happened  that  two  roads  crossed  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  where  a 
group  of  springs  was  shaded  by  a  huge 
holly  tree.  Travelers  were  often  directed  to 
this  source  of  water  by  being  told  to  stop 
at  the  "Holly  Springs".  Thus  the  area  got 
its  name,  and  the  town  which  grew  up 
there  took  the  same  name. 


LOCATION  IMPORTANT 

The  location  of  the  springs  attracted  the 
first  settlers.  Sometime  after  1800  Richard 
Jones  settled  near  the  crossroads  and  built 
a  store  to  take  advantage  of  the  road's 
traffic.  He  is  the  first  person  known 
definitely  to  have  settled  at  the  cross- 
roads near  the  springs. 

In  1817  a  Scottish  tailor  named  Archibald 
Leslie  built  a  38-room  mansion  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  springs.  He  married  Isa- 
belle  Rogers  who  was  a  member  of  a 
prominent  family  in  the  vicinity,  and  he 
later  built  a  country  store  at  the  cross- 
roads. Leslie  became  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  area  and  maintained  a  large  home- 
stead. The  mansion  is  still  occupied  and 
is  considered  to  be  an  historical  landmark 
of  the  town  which  got  its  name  in  this 
legendary  manner. 


Claudia  D.  Vernon 
Archibald  D.  Murphy  School 
Milton 


Did  you  know  that  the  first  frame  house 
in  Caswell  County  was  called  "The  Murphy 
Castle"?  Colonel  Murphy's  home  was  on  a 
500-acre  plantation  near  Hico  Creek,  a 
distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Milton.  It 
was  here  that  Archibald  Debow  Murphy,  the 
"Father  of  Public  School  Education  in 
North  Carolina,"  was  born  about  1777. 

The  house  was  a  small  building  of  wood 
with  a  brick  foundation  about  six  feet  high. 
It  had  only  two  rooms  and  an  attic,  but  it 
was  considered  a  great  curiosity.  People 
came  from  all  around  to  see  it  because  their 
own  homes  were  usually  simple  log  houses 
of  a  much  less  elegant  type. 

The  description  of  "The  Murphey 
Castle"  is  recorded  in  The  Papers  of 
Archibald  D.  Murphy,  edited  by  William 
Henry  Hoyt,  a  publication  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  in  1914. 
The  house  received  its  name  in  a  legendary 
manner,  as  did  many  other  houses  and 
towns  in  the  state. 


Answer  to  September  Quiz 


NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 
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The  White  Doe 

According  to  legend,  Virginia  Dare  and 
her  mother  were  saved  by  Manteo  when  Fort 
Raleigh  was  destroyed  by  warring  Indians. 
Virginia  Dare  was  renamed  Wi-no-na  and 
was  very  much  admired  by  the  Indians. 
O-kis-ko,  a  young  chieftan,  and  old  Chi-co, 
a  magician,  fell  in  love  with  Wi-no-na.  Chi- 
co,  the  magician,  was  determined  that  no 
one  else  should  win  Wi-no-na,  so  he  trans- 
formed her  into  a  white  doe.  The  enchanted 
deer  roamed  Roanoke  Island  and  no  arrow 
could  destroy  it.  O-kis-ko,  the  young  chief- 
tan,  prepared  a  countercharm  in  the  form  of 
a  "Mussel-pearl  arrow"  which  would  re- 
lease the  maiden  if  shot  into  the  heart  oi 
the  doe. 

Wan-ches-e  also  went  hunting  the  doe 
with  a  silver  arrow  given  to  him  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Wi-no-na  was  wounded  by  both 
the  silver  and  pearl  arrows  and  was  changed 
back  into  a  maiden,  but  she  died  from  her 
wounds.  O-kis-ko,  the  young  chieftan,  tried 
vainly  to  restore  the  girl  by  placing  the 
silver  arrow  in  a  nearby  fountain.  The  water 
vanished  from  the  spring  leaving  bare  the 
silver  arrow.  A  tiny  green  shoot  sprang  up 
from  the  arrow— a  shoot  which  later  became 
a  scuppernong  vine  which  bore  red  rather 
than  white  grapes— symbolizing  the  blood  of 
Virginia  Dare. 

From  The  White  Doe,  The  Fate  of  Vir- 
ginia Dare,  by  Sallie  Southall  Cotten. 


Davidson 

Treasure 

Reedy  Creek  Junior  Historian  Club 
Lexington 

In  upper  Davidson  County  one  can  drive 
through  rolling  farm  lands  and  see  many 
quaint  old  farm  buildings.  According  to 
local  legend,  a  treasure  of  unknown  amount 
lies  buried  on  one  of  these  farms. 

The  big,  rambling  two-story  house  and 
outbuildings  of  the  farm  were  built  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  The  land  was  tilled 
by  its  owner  and  builder  until  his  death; 
then  the  farm  became  the  property  of  his 
son.  In  the  1900's  the  son  married.  He  and 
his  wife  continued  to  work  the  farm  for  a 
number  of  years. 

This  farmer  was  a  hard  worker.  On  Fri- 
days and  Saturdays  he  would  take  his  farm 
produce,  handmade  brooms,  and  chairs  to 
Winston-Salem  and  peddle  them  from  door  to 
door.  In  order  to  supplement  his  income  he 
operated  a  cane  mill.  People  would  bring 
cane  to  his  mill,  and  he  would  make  their 
molasses  for  a  share  of  the  syrup. 

With  the  income  from  the  farm,  his  hand- 
made products,  and  the  cane  mill,  he  soon 
earned  a  great  deal  of  money.  However,  he 
did  not  or  would  not  use  a  bank.  Whether 
out  of  suspicion  or  distrust  is  not  known . 
It  is  known  that  he  did  not  trust  his  wife 
with  the  money,  so  he  put  it  in  jars  which 
he  hid  around  the  farm. 

The  winters  in  the  country  were  rough 
and  cold.  In  order  to  heat  the  large  home, 
wood  had  to  be  cut  for  the  fireplaces.  The 
farmer  would  go  to  the  hill  near  his  home, 
chop  down  trees,  and  roll  the  logs  down  the 
hill. 

In  the  1930's,  when  the  farmer  was 
approximately  fifty  years  of  age,  he  learned 
that  his  wife  was  untrue.  The  news  of  this 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  As  the  legend 
goes,  he  gathered  all  his  money  together 
and  buried  it  in  one  of  the  fields  some- 
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where  on  the  farm.  He  then  returned  home 
and  shot  himself. 

There  are  people  today  who  believe  the 
farmer  buried  his  money  in  the  area  where 
he  cut  his  firewood.  Still  others  claim  that 
on  certain  cold  nights  logs  can  be  heard 
rolling  down  the  hill  near  the  home  which 
is  now  in  ruins. 


North  Carolina 
Day  Planned 


Kaye  Tompkins,  Secretary 
Long  Creek  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Club 
Rocky  Point 

This  year  our  club  began  work  on  one  of 
our  major  projects.  For  our  chapel  program 
on  November  4,  we  gave  the  play  "The 
Lost  Colony".  Three  students  in  our  class 
did  research  on  the  history  of  Raleigh's 
second  expedition  to  the  New  World,  and 
then  wrote  a  three  act  play  in  which  all 
members  of  our  class  had  parts. 

We  have  been  making  plans  for  a  field 
trip  which  will  take  place  later  in  the  year. 

A  frame  is  being  made  by  a  member  in 
our  class  for  our  charter. 

A  group  of  girls  gathered  information  and 
pamphlets  on  North  Carolina  and  presented 
a  program  for  one  of  our  meetings  which 
are  held  every  other  Monday  from  2:00  to 
2:40  p.m. 

We  plan  to  hold  a  North  Carolina  Day. 
Each  student  will  contribute  pictures,  pro- 
jects, or  relics  gathered  from  visits 
throughout  North  Carolina.  This  will  be  an 
all  day  event.  The  students  will  give  talks 
on  their  contributions,  films  on  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  shown,  and  a  discussion  will 
be  held  on  current  events  that  have  taken 
place  within  our  state. 


Raleigh 
Students 


Visit  Palace 


On  Saturday,  November  12,  forty-four  stu- 
dents from  Home  Room  G-101  and  105  of 
Martin  Junior  High,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Ledford,  Mrs.  Howell,  and 
Mrs.  Hendrix  of  Broughton  High  School, 
went  to  historic  New  Bern  via  bus. 

Mr.  Donald  Taylor,  Curator  of  Tryon 
Palace  Commission,  met  the  group  at  the 
visitor  center  where  he  presented  an 
interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  the  back- 
ground of  North  Carolina  history  to  the 
period  of  mid-eighteenth  century. 

In  groups  of  eleven,  students  were  taken 
on  a  guided  tour  of  the  palace,  "the  most 
beautiful  building  in  Colonial  America." 
Each  guide  wore  authentic  mid-eighteenth 
century  dress  and  presented  information  in 
an  amusing  and  highly  interesting  manner. 

Following  the  tour  of  the  three  wings  of 
the  palace  and  the  gardens,  Mrs.  Muriel 
Latham  of  New  Bern  met  the  class  at  "the 
point"  where  the  Trent  and  Neuse  con- 
verge. She  boarded  the  Martin  bus  and  took 
the  class  on  a  tour  of  the  city  pointing  out 
along  the  "Royal  Mile"  interesting  land- 
marks such  as  "Blackbeard's  House," 
Christ  Church,  John  Wright  Stanley  House, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Treaty 
Cypress  Tree,  and  concluding  with  a  stop 
at  New  Bern's  Firemen's  Museum  where  the 
students  saw  "Fred's  Head".  Fred  was  a 
fire  horse  who  pulled  the  fire  hose  wagon 
for  over  seventeen  years  until  1925  when 
he  died  answering  a  false  alarm. 

So  enjoyable  was  the  day  that  members 
of  Time  Travelers  and  Tar  Heel  Explorers 
are  already  looking  forward  to  other  trips 
in  the  Tar  Heel  State. 
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From  the  Editor 


We  are  pleased  that  many  of  you  submitted  articles  concerning  the  history  of  your  school 
or  an  early  school  in  your  area  for  this  issue.  We  hope  to  hear  from  members  of  many  more 
clubs  on  the  subject  of  "Andrew  Johnson  and  Reconstruction"  for  our  last  issue  in  May.  The 
deadline  for  receiving  your  articles  is  April  10,  so  don't  delay. 

The  big  news  in  this  issue  is,  of  course,  the  annual  Literary  and  Arts  Competition  for 
Junior  Historians.  Please  read  carefully  the  statement  about  the  competition  and  complete 
the  necessary  entry  blanks  by  March  10.  You  will  be  notified  regarding  district  contests  in 
your  area  after  all  blanks  have  been  received  by  this  office.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a  fine 
contest  this  year. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our  association  now  includes  88  chartered  clubs.  Our 
newest  members  are  27  students  of  Otto  Elementary  School,  Otto,  whose  advisor  is  E.  G. 
Crawford.  We  welcome  all  new  members  and  hope  that  they  will  have  enough  time  to  complete 
a  project  for  this  year's  competition. 

Don't  forget  to  review  the  historic  events  of  February.  You  might  also  try  writing  some 
imaginary  valentines  to  your  favorite  historical  character,  praising  in  rhyme  his  or  her  out- 
standing traits  and  good  deeds.  We  would  be  happy  to  receive  some  of  these  poems  for 
possible  publication  in  May. 
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John  Chavis  School 


Martha  Carter 
Becky  Bowen 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

One  of  the  first  preparatory  schools  for 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
taught  by  a  Negro  preacher  and  teacher, 
John  Chavis.  He  was  a  remarkable  man, 
educated  beyond  all  his  friends. 

He  was  born  in  1763,  but  there  is  some 
controversy  concerning  his  birthplace. 
Some  say  he  was  born  in  the  West  Indies; 
others  say  he  was  born  in  the  Granville 
district.  Chavis  described  himself  as  a 
freeborn  American  and  a  Revolutionary 
soldier.  It  is  believed  he  studied  at  Oxford 
University  in  England,  and  from  there  he 
was  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  go  to  Conn- 
ecticut. He  found  the  winters  too  harsh 
that  far  north  so  he  moved  to  Virginia 
where  it  is  thought  he  went  to  Washington 
and  Lee  University.  His  first  ministerial 
duties  were  in  1805,  under  the  direction  of 
the  North  Carolina  Presbytery.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  then  sent  to  Princeton  Uni- 
versity to  seek   admission.  He  did  not 


attend  regular  classes,  but  was  probably 
tutored  by  the  university  president. 

John  Chavis  first  opened  a  school  in 
Raleigh  in  1808.  He  taught  Negro  and 
white  children  at  various  times  in  Wake, 
Chatham,  Orange,  and  Granville  counties  . 
His  school  was  said  to  be  the  best  in 
North  Carolina  and  his  students  showed 
this.  Many  became  state  leaders.  Among 
these  were  Willie  P.  Mangum,  who  repre- 
sented North  Carolina  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  his  brother,  Priestly  Mangum, 
who  was  a  noted  lawyer;  Archibald  and 
John  Henderson,  who  were  sons  of  State 
Chief  Justice  Henderson,  Abram  Rancher, 
who  was  Governor  of  New  Mexico  and  who 
held  other  important  offices;  James  H. 
Horner,  Governor  Manly,  and  many  others 
who  became  lawyers,  preachers,  physi- 
cians and  teachers. 

John  Chavis  won  the  respect  of  all 
because  of  his  knowledge  and  teaching. 
He  retired  sometime  in  the  1830' s. 

Hugh  Victor  Brown,  A  History  of  the  Edu- 
cation of  Negroes  in  North  Carolina, 
pages  13-15. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to  students  in  1795  and  thereby  established  a  historic 
"first"  of  which  Tar  Heels  are  justly  proud.  It  was  the  first  State  University  to  do  so. 


Philadelphus  Academy 


Pan  Collins 
Red  Springs  Junior  High  School 

The  present  Philadelphus  Elementary 
School,  which  is  located  about  five  miles 
from  Red  Springs,  rose  from  the  ashes  of 
Philadelphus,  Buie,  and  Gum  Flat  Schools. 
Its  establishment  can  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  eighteenth  century  but  its 
origin  is  not  known.  The  school  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  Richland  Swamp, 
where  schools  were  first  established  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  vicinity  was  settled  by  Scots  immi- 
grants who  were  devout  Presbyterians. 
After  the  Revolutionary  War,  these  people 
sponsored  a  movement  for  churches  and 
schools.  The  schools  were  not  very  large 
but  were  good  ones  in  view  of  the  difficult 
conditions  of  the  times. 

In  1800  the  Philadelphus  Academy  stood 
about  275  yards  from  the  present  school. 
This  old  schoolhouse  was  built  of  logs, 
with  a  dirt  floor,  and  one  entire  end  was  a 
chimney.  The  desks  were  logs,  split  half 
in  two,  and  the  legs  of  the  desks  were  so 
long  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  small  child 
to  work  on  the  desk  top.  From  this  school 
three  eminent  ministers  went  to  the  semi- 
nary. They  were  the  Reverends  Archie 
Smith,  Joseph  Brown,  and  Daniel  Smith. 

The  old  school  disappeared  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  the  exact  date  is  unknown. 
The  old  schoolhouse  that  is  now  standing 
was  built  in  1853  for  a  Session  House  by 
the  Philadelphus  Church.  The  schoolhouse 
was  constructed  with  eight  glass  windows, 
which  were  rare  then.  It  had  a  good  floor,  a 
good  brick  chimney,  and  the  best  roof  that 
could  be  afforded. 

While  this  school  continued  to  operate, 
another  log  school  was  constructed.  It  was 
called  Gum  Flat  and  the  school  employed 
some  of  the  best  teachers  to  be  found  in 
those  days.  Many  leaders  connected  with 
establishing  the  present  Philadelphus 
School  began  their  education  at  Gum  Flat. 
After  the  completion  of  the  new  Philadel- 


phus Presbyterian  Church  on  another 
site,  the  school  building  was  moved  up 
from  its  old  location.  This  was  in  1860, 
the  year  before  the  Civil  War.  Miss  Kate 
Buie  taught  the  first  session. 

This  area  lay  in  the  path  of  Sherman's 
army  as  it  marched  toward  Goldsboro  where 
his  last  battle  maneuvers  took  place.  He 
passed  by  on  March  9  and  10,  1865.  His 
march  brought  the  school,  which  was  then 
taught  by  D.  Murdock  McCormick,  to  a 
close.  Sherman  might  have  been  a  popular 
man  with  the  pupils,  for  they  probably  were 
happy  to  see  school  end. 

During  the  period  of  Reconstruction  it 
took  many  years  to  make  further  progress 
in  education.  Other  schools,  however, 
branched  out  in  the  neighboring  vicinity. 
The  "McCallum  Schoolhouse,"  a  school 
at  Buie,  and  one  at  Red  Springs  were 
among  these. 

In  1902  the  Philadelphus,  Gum  Flat,  and 
Buie  distructs  were  united  at  Philadelphus. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  a  new  building 
because  the  one-room  building  at  Philadel- 
phus was  not  large  enough  for  the  child- 
ren who  had  been  in  the  three  different 
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districts.  The  Philadelphus  Church  gave 
to  the  school  an  acre  of  heavily  timbered 
land  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building. 
It  was  completed  in  1905,  and  in  1907  the 
school  received  an  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  dollars  from  the  State;  as  a  result, 
it  became  a  high  school  and  its  teachers 
were  employed  by  the  state. 

Thus,   during   its   long  history,  many 


different  buildings,  all  of  them  within  view 
of  the  old  mill  pond,  have  borne  the  name 
of  Philadelphus.  The  first  school  was 
built  sometime  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
the  second  built  in  1853  is  still  standing 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  third. 
The  third  school  building  was  erected  in 
1904  and  stands  stately  and  tall  among 
the  longleaf  pines.  The  fourth  school  was 
built  in  1913,  and  the  fifth  in  1921-1922. 


STOKES  COUNTY  ACADEMY 


Discipline  Was  Strict 


Jimmy  Carter 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

At  Stokes  County  Academy  in  1848  there 
were  some  rather  strange  rules.  These 
rules,  however,  were  enforced  by  even 
stranger  punishments.  The  method  then 
was  to  give  so  many  lashes  to  the  student 
for  each  misdemeanor.  The  following  list 
states  only  a  few  of  the  forty- six  misde- 
meanors which  were  printed  in  a  letter 
dated  November  10,  1848,  and  signed  by 
William  A.  Chaffin.  The  list  and  principal 
source  of  information  is  North  Carolina 
History  Told  By  Contemporaries,  edited 
by  Hugh  T.  Lefler.  (Original  spelling  is 
retained.) 

Rule  No.  Lashes 

7.  Playing  at  Cards  at  School  10 

8.  Climbing  for  Every  foot  Over 

three  feet  up  a  tree  1 
11.  Nicknaming  Each  Other  4 
16.  For  Misbehaving  to  Girls  10 
20.  Making  Swings  &  Swinging 

on  Them  7 
23.  For  Not  Making  a  bow  when 

a  Stranger  Comes  in  or  goes 

out  3 


28.  Coming  to  School  with  Dirty 

face  and  Hands  2 
31.  For  Blotting  Your  Copy  Book  2 
37.  For    Hollowing   &  Hooping 

Going  Home  3 
42.  For  not  Saying  yes  Sir  &  no 

Sir  or  yes  marm  or  no  marm  2 
45.  For  Going  &  Playing  about 

the  Mill  or  Creek  6 

Editor's  Note:  Presuming  an  extremely 
mischievous  pupil  disobeyed  all  forty-six 
rules  and  was  not  expelled,  he  might  have 
received  a  total  of  200  lashes! 
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Spring  Branch  Academy 


A  typical  log  school  located  at  Mars  Hill. 


Barbara  Watson 
Red  Springs  Junior  High  School 

Old  Spring  Branch  School  was  establish- 
ed in  the  Red  Springs  area  in  1849-1850.  It 
was  a  plain  log  cabin  with  an  inside 
chimney  made  chiefly  of  clay  and  sticks. 
The  only  window  was  a  portion  of  remova- 
ble log. 

The  teachers  of  the  school  were  college 
graduates.  During  the  Civil  War,  no  school 
was  held  presumably  because  Sherman's 
raiders  burned  the  building. 

Five-month  sessions  were  held  from 
1866  until  1872  in  a  new  building  erected 
on  the  same  site  where  the  old  one  had 
been  burned.  After  1872  the  location  was 
changed  frequently,  and  the  school  was 
dubbed  "Rolling  Academy."  At  a  Wagram 
reunion  in  August,  1909,  a  special  tax  to 
aid  the  school  was  proposed,  and  this  was 
approved  in  October  of  that  year. 

Following  is  an  address  delivered  by 
D.  P.  Mc  Each  em  of  Red  Springs  at  a 
reunion  of  scholars  of  old  Spring  Branch 
Academy  in  Blue  Springs  township,  August 
4,  1909.  (Blue  Springs  township  became 
part  of  Hoke  County  in  1911.) 


"Nearly  60  years  ago  I  entered  school 
at  this  place  with  Col.  James  C.  Davis  as 
teacher.  This  community  was  then  at  its 
high  tide  of  intellectual  and  material 
prosperity.  No  teacher  was  considered 
unless  he  had  classical  training.  There 
was  not  a  poor  family  in  all  its  territory. 
The  men  who  controlled  its  interests  were 
in  the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood,  and 
dispensed   generous   hospitality   to  all. 

"Morality  and  temperance  went  hand-in- 
hand  with  virtue  and  probity.  High  thinking 
and  the  simple  life  were  the  products  of  its 
civilization.  One  distinguishing  trait  of 
our  Scotch  ancestry  was  the  absence  of 
anything  like  class  society.  All  were  on 
the  same  social  footing,  and  if  any  lost  it, 
it  was  their  own  fault.  The  absence  of 
upper  and  lower  classes  came  down  from 
the  clan  system  of  Scotland,  when  the 
meanest  and  poorest  Highlanders  felt 
themselves  to  be  the  equal  of  the  chief 
himsel  f. 

"Looking  back  at  this  period  of  my 
life,  I  can  realize  how  supremely  contented 
and  satisfied  were  all  the  people  with 
themselves  and  their  surroundings.  They 
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lived  in  the  best  land  and  the  best  com- 
munity of  that  land.  No  harrowing  mort- 
gages or  pressing  liens  disturbed  their 
peaceful  slumber. 

"Their  land  needed  draining,  but  they 
cultivated  the  choice  spots;  their  fields 
needed  stumping,  but  they  didn't  know  it; 
their  roads  needed  straightening,  but  they 
didn't  appreciate  the  change;  the  fields 
needed  rotation,  but  they  didn't  under- 
stand it;  but  with  all  this  their  boys  grew 
up  sober,  industrious  and  manly,  and  were 
taught  to  ride,  to  shoot  and  to  tell  the 
truth.  Their  girls  grew  up  straight,  vigor- 
ous, healthy,  beautiful,  and  domestic,  with 
not  a  sanatarium  in  all  the  land,  and  'now 
what  wad  ye  wish  for  more,  mon?' " 

"Robeson  County  Historical  Edition,"  The 
Robesonian,  February,  1951. 
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LESSON  tXVH. 


ftght  n-grec'  wick'ed  mur'der 

chilli1  an'gry  dis-turb'  <[iiar'rels 

brawls  bo'som  a-gainst'  fam'i-ly 

tempts  pos'sion  Kwnove'  hur'ri-cd 


LOVK  OF  RROTHKRB  AND  SISTERS.  ,.- 

1.  Wbattcveh  brawls  disturb  the  si  reef, 

There  should  be  peace  at  home; 
Where  sisters  dwell,  and  brothers  meet, 
Quarrels  should  never  come. 

2.  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree; 

And  'tis  a  shameful  sight 


When  children  of  one  family 


Somerville 
Female 
Institute 

Marilea  P.  Thomas 
Archibald  D.  Murphy  Elementary  School 
Milton 

Somerville  Institute  for  Females  was 
located  in  Leasburg  in  Caswell  County.  It 
was  named  fcr  Mary  Somerville,  an  astrono- 
mer of  note.  The  Reverend  Solomon  Lea 
was  the  first  president  of  the  school.  He 
was  bom  at  Leasburg,  attended  county 
schools,  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1833.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  Greensboro  College,  but  re- 
signed from  that  position  and  established 
Somerville  Institute  in  1848. 

The  number  of  students  attending 
Somerville  Institute  ranged  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five.  One  student  named  Mary 
Keen,  known  as  "Pop"  Keen,  reputedly 
was  the  first  cousin  of  Lady  As  tor  of 
England. 

In  the  primary  department  some  of  the 
books  used  and  the  subjects  taught  were: 
McGuffey's  Reader,  Davie's  Arithmetic, 
Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,  Mitchell's 
Geography,  Natural  History.  Botany, 
Physiology,  and  Philosophy  for  Beginners. 
Latin  and  French  were  taught  to  ten-year- 
old  students. 

Solomon  Lea's  wife,  Sofia  Angier  of 
London,  was  talented  in  poetry,  the  Bible, 
and  music.  She  taught  music,  assisted  by 
her  daughters. 

The  sources  for  the  above  information 
were  early  family  records,  obituaries,  and 
diaries.  One  newspaper  account  was 
written  by  the  daughter  of  Reverend 
Solomon  Lea. 


Page  from  McGuffey's  Reader. 
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1965-1966  WINNERS 


December  Awards  Presentation 


Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  THJH  Executive  Sec- 
retary, presents  N.  C.  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  Awards  to  Individual  Literary 
winner  Evelyn  Carrick,  Central  Junior  High, 
Greensboro,  at  the  Association  luncheon, 
December  2,  Wins'ton-Salem. 


Group  Literary  winners,  South  Edgecombe 
Elementary,  Pinetops.  L  to  R,  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Cobb;  Tunney  Cobb;  Deborah  Womble;  Ann 
Willi  ford;  Mike  Eason 


Special  Achievement  winners,  Stephen  Cabarrus 
Chapter,  Harrisburg,  L  to  R,  Colby  Cochrane; 
Janet  Morrison;  Bobby  Carriker;  Mrs.  Mabel  R. 
Blume,  adviser;  Corrine  Higgins.  (See  p.  11.) 


Central  Cardinals  THJH  members,  Greensboro, 
L  to  R,  Diane  Barrington;  Judy  McDaniel;  Mrs. 
Addie  Burgess,  Adviser;  Evelyn  Carrick. 


Arts  winners,  Mount  Olive  Junior  High,  L  to  R, 
standing,  Suzanne  Lewis;  Wendy  Crumpler; 
Jackie  Turner;  Preston  Parker;  seated,  Mrs. 
D.  F.  Odom,  adviser. 
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1966-1967  THJH  COMPETITION 


Three  awards  have  been  established  by 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  for  presentation  to  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  clubs.  Awards  will  be 
presented  in  two  divisions:  Literary  and 
Arts. 

IN  THE  LITERARY  DIVISION,  awards 
will  be  presented  for: 

1.  the  most  outstanding  essay  or  re- 
search paper  by  a  club  (Group  Liter- 
ary Award),  and 

2.  the  most  outstanding  essay  or  re- 
search paper  by  a  club  member 
(Individual  Literary  Award). 

IN  THE  ARTS  DIVISION,  an  award  will 
be  presented  for: 

1.  the  most  outstanding  model  or  draw- 
ing by  a  club  (Arts  Award). 

Entries  in  both  divisions  may  be  based 
either  on  biographies  or  events  and  may  be 
concerned  with   state   or  local  history. 

METHOD  OF  JUDGING 

One  entry  in  each  category  may  be 
chosen  from  each  Junior  Historian  club. 
Each  individual  club  will  make  this 
selection.  The  club  may  also  select  one 
entry  to  compete  for  the  individual  award. 
The  club's  entries  will  then  be  submitted 
for  competition  in  a  regional  contest.  (You 
will  be  notified  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
regional  contest  will  be  held  in  your  area.) 

Entries  submitted  to  the  regional  contest 
will  be  judged  by  a  board  of  awards  con- 
sisting of  a  representative  from  a  county 
historical  association,  a  member  of  the 
press,  and  a  local  supervisor  of  social 
studies,  where  possible.  If  there  is  only 
one  entry  from  a  region,  that  entry  will 
automatically  be  submitted  to  the  state 
contest. 

Those  projects  selected  as  winners  in 
the  regional  contest  will  be  submitted  for 
final  competition  in  a  state  contest. 
Entries  in  the  state  contest  will  be  judged 


by  one  member  from  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  (or  a  person 
designated  by  the  Department),  the  Mu- 
seums Administrator  from  the  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  and  an  officer 
of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association. 

The  closing  date  for  the  competition 
(completion  of  projects)  is  April  16.  In- 
structions for  mailing  entries  and  district 
contests  will  be  sent  to  each  participating 
club.  Clubs  planning  to  enter  the  contest 
should  complete  entry  blanks  and  send 
them  to  the  Junior  Historian  Association 
no  later  than  March  10,  1967. 

Winners  will  be  notified  following  the 
selections  and  final  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented in  December  of  the  following  school 
year  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Literary  and  Historical  Association. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  contribution  of  the  project  to 
the  history  of  the  state  or  county. 

2.  Manner  of  presentation. 

3.  Quality  and  extent  of  research. 

4.  Accuracy. 


AWARDS 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  the  award,  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  none  of  the  entries  merits 
selection. 

The  award  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
plaque  bearing  the  name  of  the  winning 
club  and  club  member.  The  plaque  should 
be  displayed  at  the  school. 

The  winning  entries  or  projects  will  be 
placed  on  display  for  one  year  in  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  gallery  of  the  N.  C. 
Museum  of  History,  Raleigh.  These,  and 
other  projects  will  be  returned  upon 
request. 
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FOR  LITERARY  AND  ARTS  COMPETITION 

Sample  Entry  Forms 


The  entry  forms  which  are  reproduced 
below  have  been  sent  to  you  by  mail.  The 
forms  you  received  should  be  returned  by 
March  10  to: 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 
Box  1881 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602. 

If  you  did  not  receive  these  forms, 
please  write  to  the  association  for  them. 
The  samples  printed  here  will  not  be 
accepted  as  official  entry  blanks. 


SAMPLE  ENTRY  FORM 

LITERARY 

(Essay  or  Research) 
DIVISION 


SAMPLE  ENTRY  FORM 


ARTS  (Model  or  Drawing)  DIVISION 


Name  of  School 

Address   

Name  of  Club   


County 


Project  (Each  club  may  submit  an  entry  for  the 
written  category  and  for  the  model  or 
drawing  category.  If  a  club  wishes  to 
enter  both  divisions,  please  complete 
entry  blanks  for  both.) 

Model:  Subject   


Approximate  size 


Type  of  materials  used 
Drawing:  Subject   


Approximate  size 


Type  of  materials  used 
Signed,  Sponsor   


Name  of  School 
Address   


County 


Name  of  Club  

Project  (Each  club  may  submit  an  entry  for  the 
written  category  and  for  the  model  or 
drawing  category.  If  a  club  wishes  to 
enter  both  divisions,  please  complete 
entry  blanks  for  both.) 

Title  of  paper  

(see  special  instructions  for  papers) 

Signed,  Sponsor   


SAMPLE  ENTRY  FORM 


INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY  DIVISION 


Name  of  Student 
School  Address  _ 

Name  of  Club   

Title  of  Paper  _ 


County 


(see  special  instructions  for  papers) 
Signed,  Sponsor   


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL 
OR  GROUP  LITERARY  ENTRIES 

1.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  and 
doubl  e-spaced. 

2.  Source  materials  should  be  listed  on 
a  separate  sheet.  Include  books, 
letters,  periodicals,  interviews,  and 
any  other  references  in  this  list. 

For  Books  give  a  title,  author,  and 
publisher. 

For  Periodicals  give  a  name,  title  of 
article,  author,  and  date  of  the  issue 
used. 

3.  Pictures  may  be  included. 

4.  The  club  members  may  compile  their 
work  and  research  into  one  booklet- 
type  paper.  (For  example  the  club  may 
wish  to  write  the  history  of  its  town 
and  assign  each  club  member  a 
different  phase  of  the  history  to  re- 
search. This  material  can  then  be 
incorporated  into  one  work.) 

5.  If  you  have  questions  about  your 
particular  project,  please  write  to  the 
association,  and  we  will  try  to 
answer  your  questions. 
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THJH  ASSOCIATION 

Special  Achievement  Award 


Since  the  establishment  of  a  new 
SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Harrisburg  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter, 
at  the  Awards  Ceremonies  in  December, 
1966,  it  was  requested  that  a  statement 
of  winners  for  previous  years  be  made, 
along  with  rules  for  the  new  award. 

This  award  is  to  be  given  in  competition 
by  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Associa- 
tion to  a  winning  school's  club  after  it  has 
received  first-place  state  recognition  in 
either  the  Literary  or  Arts  category  for 
two  years,  and  honorable  mention  for  one 
year.  The  award  is  an  engraved  cup  for 
display. 

The  three  annual  awards,  bronze  en- 
graved plaques,  presented  by  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion will  be  offered  on  the  same  basis  as 
before. 

Winners  in  the  state  competition  are 
listed  by  years  as  follows: 

1962-  1963-Harrisburg  School,  Harris- 
burg, FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  Group 
category. 

Washington  Street  Elementary  School, 
Plymouth,  Arts  category 

1963-  1964-Harrisburg  School,  Harris- 
burg, FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  Group 
category. 

Seaboard  High  School,  FIRST  PLACE, 
Literary  individual  category 

Robinson  School,  Gastonia,  FIRST 
PLACE,  Arts  category 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh;  Tabor  City 
School;  Silk  Hope  School,  (Siler  City);  and 
Whiteville  School 

1964-  1965— Harrisburg  School,  Harris- 
burg, FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  Group 
category 


LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School, 
Raleigh,  FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  indi- 
vidual category 

Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City,  FIRST 
PLACE,  Arts  category 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Hudson  Elem- 
entary School,  Hudson;  Granite  Quarry; 
Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School,  Mount 
Olive;  Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City 

1965-1966— Harrisburg  School,  Harris- 
burg, SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD, 
for  their  fourth  outstanding  entry  in  the 
Literary  Group  category. 

South  Edgecombe  Elementary  School, 
Pinetops,  FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  Group 
category 

Evelyn  Carrick,  Central  School,  Greens- 
boro, FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  Individual 
category 

Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School,  FIRST 
PLACE,  Arts  category 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Silk  Hope 
School,  Siler  City;  Lake  Forest  School, 
Wilmington;  Winecoff  School,  Concord; 
Mary  Susan  Pamell;  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh;  Ira  B.  Jones  School, 
Asheville;  Hudson  Junior  High  School, 
Hudson . 


Colby  Cochrane  receiving  Special  Achievement 
Award  for  Harrisburg  School  from  Mrs.  Joye  E. 
Jordan  at  N.  C.  Literary  and  Historical  Assoc- 
iation luncheon,  Dec.  2,  1966.  Award  presented 
by  Junior  Historian  Association  for  4  years  of 
state  recognition  in  Literary  Group  Competition. 
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Caswell 


Greenwood 


Academy 


School 


Donald  Oldham 
Archibald  D.  Murphey  Elementary  School 
Milton 

In  1802  the  legislature  incorporated 
Caswell  Academy,  with  Thomas  Do  no  ho , 
Solomon  Graves,  Jesse  Carter,  Alexander 
Murphy,  and  several  others  as  trustees. 

The  school  was  opened  in  Caswell  Coun- 
ty (later  Yancyville)  on  January  1,  1803, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  Hugh 
Shaw,  with  Bartlett  Yancey  as  one  of  the 
instructors.  Instruction  was  offered  in 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  several  other  subjects.  Tuition  varied 
from  $7.00  to  $14.00,  and  board  in  private 
homes  near  the  academy  was  advertised  at 
$33.00  to  $44.00  per  annum.  The  enroll- 
ment was  about  fifty  pupils  for  the  first 
year  of  schooling. 

Bartlett  Yancey  was  about  fifteen  years 
old  when  he  first  taught  at  Caswell 
Academy.  He  taught  for  one  year  and  then 
returned  to  school  for  a  year.  He  resumed 
teaching  once  again  and  served  as  assis- 
tant teacher  for  two  years  while  Reverend 
Shaw  was  principal.  When  Reverend  Shaw 
resigned  to  begin  teaching  at  Hyco  Aca- 
demy, Yancey  was  elected  principal  in  his 
absence.  Yancey  later  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  studied  law  under 
Archibald  D.  Murphey,  and  became  a 
famous  statesman.  Because  of  his  interest 
in  public  education,  the  high  school  at 
Yanceyville  was  named  in  his  honor, 
Bartlett  Yancey  High  School. 

The  sources  for  the  above  information 
were   early   newspapers,    family  letters, 

Moore's  History  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Wheeler's    Sketches    of   North  Carolina. 


Mary  I.  Yancey 
Mary  Potter  High  School 
Oxford 

Greenwood  School  was  founded  in  1924 
by  the  late  Mitchell  Greenwood.  The  school 
was  originally  called  the  Satterwhite 
School  in  the  Satterwhite  Community  until 
Greenwood  asked  for  permission  to  re- 
build it  on  an  acre  of  land  which  he  had 
given  the  county. 

In  the  spring  of  1924,  the  county 
granted  Greenwood  permission  to  move 
the  school,  and  some  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  helped  him  move  the  furnishings 
and  rebuild  the  structure.  The  contractor 
for  the  building  was  William  Cooper.  The 
school  was  completed  in  1925  in  the 
Greenwood  Community  and  was  named 
Greenwood  School. 

At  the  opening  there  were  at  least 
thirty-five  students  enrolled,  with  the 
late  Mrs.  Sarah  Hunt  as  the  first  teacher. 
Some  of  the  other  teachers  were  a  Mrs. 
Lassiter,  Mrs.  Willie  Hunt,  Mrs.  Elsie 
Crews,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hicks,  and  Mrs. 
Lucinda  Poole.  One  of  the  substitute 
teachers  was  a  Mrs.  Pettiford.  At  the  time 
Mrs.  Crews  was  teaching,  there  were  about 
ninety  pupils  enrolled. 

The  school  was  consolidated  in  1954 
and  most  of  the  children  who  were  attend- 
ing Greenwood  transferred  to  Mary  Potter 
School . 

The  school  was  in  operation  for  about 
ten  years.  Recently  the  community  leaders 
decided  jointly  with  the  Young  Zion  Com- 
munity to  convert  the  school  building  into 
a  community  center.  Presently,  the  struc- 
ture is  known  as  the  Young  Zion  and 
Greenwood  Community  Center. 
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From  the  Editor: 


This  year  has  been  a  rewarding  one  for  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  members  and  leaders. 
Enrollment  in  the  Association  numbered  92  clubs  with  3,022  student  members.  Regional 
contests  in  the  Literary  and  Arts  competition  resulted  in  the  completion  of  a  number  of  fine 
projects  to  be  judged  in  the  state  contest  in  Raleigh.  The  winners  will  be  announced  by  letter 
from  the  Association  office  in  late  May. 

This,  the  final  issue  of  THJH  for  this  year,  concerns  the  life  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  de- 
picts the  Reconstruction  era.  Johnson  assumed  the  presidency  at  a  time  of  national  turmoil 
and  was  faced  with  many  problems  in  his  native  state. 

Your  editor  was  pleased  to  serve  as  a  judge  in  Elizabeth  City  in  April  for  a  "History 
of  the  Albemarle  "Contest.  The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle  for 
students  in  the  10-county  district.  Winning  arts  projects  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Elizabeth 
City  Museum  when  it  officially  opens  this  month. 

News  from  students  at  Reedy  Creek  School  in  Lexington  included  their  plan  to  observe 
a  North  Carolina  Day  on  May  12  as  a  climax  to  the  year's  study  of  the  state.  The  students 
will  dress  in  fashions  of  the  1800's,  and  appropriate  displays  will  be  placed  in  the  class- 
room. Parents  and  teachers  will  be  invited. 

Remember  to  enrich  your  year's  study  of  North  Carolina  history  by  reading  and  learning 
more  about  your  state  during  the  summer  vacation.  On  the  last  page  of  this  issue  you  will 
find  a  list  of  State  Historic  Sites  you  may  wish  to  visit  with  your  family  and  friends. 


VISIT 


A  NEW  VISITOR  CENTER-MUSEUM 


at 


BRUNSWICK  TOWN  STATE  HISTORIC  SITE 


20  miles  south  of  Wilmington  on  N.  C.  133 


TEACHERS 


The  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies  publishes  a  series  of  leaflets 
beneficial  to  teachers. 


The  How  To  Do  It  Series— No.  3  in- 
cludes an  excellent  leaflet  on  "How  to 
Use  Local  History"  by  Ralph  Adams  Brown 
and  William  G.  Tyrrell,  New  York.  Copies 
of  the  leaflet  are  available  by  writing  to 
the  Council,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20036.  Price:  25  cents  per 
copy.  Discounts:  2-9  copies,  10%;  10  or 
more  copies,  20% . 


NOTE: 
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17th   UNITED  STATES  PRESIDENT 


ANDREW  JOHNSON 


Johnson  became  the  seventeenth  President  of  the  United  States  in  April,  1865. 


By  Donald  Oldham 
Archibald  D.  Murphey  School 
Milton 

Andrew  Johnson  was  born  in  Raleigh, 
on  December  29,  1808.  His  father  died 
when  Andrew  was  three  years  old.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  Andrew  became  a  tailor's 
apprentice.  He  had  to  work  hard  and  had 
no  chance  to  go  to  school.  In  1826  the 
family  moved  to  Tennessee.  It  was  there 
that  he  married  Eliza  McCardle.  She  helped 
him  learn  to  write  and  to  improve  what 
education  he  had  picked  up  as  he  worked. 

Johnson  became  interested  in  politics 
and  soon  was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture. By  1843  he  had  become  a  United 
States  senator  from  Tennessee.  He  was 
fearless  and  outspoken  in  his  beliefs.  He 
was  the  only  southern  senator  who  didn't 
resign  and  go  with  his  state  when  it 
seceded.  An  article  published  in  The 
Charlotte  Observer  in  1894  said  this  about 
Johnson:  "No  high  speech  ever  delivered 


in  the  United  States  accomplished  such 
striking  results  in  deciding  men's  actions 
and  thoughts  as  Johnson's  Senate  speech 
of  1861,  casting  his  tot  with  the  old 
government,  alone  of  all  the  Southern  men 
in  that  body." 

President  Lincoln  appointed  Johnson 
as  military  governor  of  Tennessee  in  1862. 
He  was  selected  as  vice -presidential 
candidate  for  Lincoln  and  was  elected. 
Upon  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  on  April  14,  1865,  Johnson  became 
President. 

Johnson  was  against  slavery.  He 
wanted  to  preserve  the  Union.  He  was 
tactless  and  had  an  impossible  place  to 
fill  as  successor  to  Lincoln.  Congress 
passed  harsh  reconstruction  acts  imposing 
military  government  upon  the  southern 
states.  Johnson  vetoed  every  one  of  these 
acts  but  he  got  nowhere.  Charges  of  im- 
peachment were  made  against  him.  Although 
the  vote  was  35  for  removal  from  office  to 
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19  for  his  staying,  he  was  not  impeached. 
The  vote  would  have  had  to  be  36  for  im- 
peachment in  order  to  put  him  out,  so  he 
stayed.  He  left  office  in  1869,  a  very  un- 
popular man. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this  trouble,  Johnson 
won  an  election  in  Tennessee  as  United 


States  senator  in  1875.  He  was  the  only 
former  president  ever  elected  to  the 
Senate.  He  died  soon  after  this  victory. 

Even  though  he  knew  his  actions  and 
beliefs  would  make  people  not  like  him,  he 
was  not  afraid  to  say  what  he  thought  was 
right. 


Just  south  of  the  State  House,  on 
Fayetteville  Street,  was  a  rambling  frame 
building  known  as  Casso's  Inn,  which  was 
a  noted  hostelry  in  its  day.  Two  main  high- 
ways crossed  at  its  door  and  the  stage 
coaches  stopped  there  on  their  regular 
schedules.  The  inn  boasted  a  stable 
'  'equal  to  any  on  the  continent,  sufficient 
to  contain  from  thirty  to  forty  horses." 

Jacob  Johnson,  Andrew's  father,  and 
his   mother,   who  was   Mary  McDonough, 


lived  in  this  small  house  on  the  inn  proper- 
ty which  had  been  provided  for  employees. 
Jacob  was  hostler  at  the  inn  and  janitor  of 
the  State  House.  His  wife  did  weaving  for 
the  inn  and  was  known  as  ' '  Polly  the 
Weaver."  This  was  the  environment  into 
which  Andrew  Johnson  was  born.  His 
parents  were  poor  and  uneducated  but  had 
those  qualities  of  character  and  heart 
which  won  for  them  the  friendship  of  the 
townspeople. 
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A  Hero's 


In  1812  Jacob  Johnson  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  over-exertion  when  he  heroically 
rescued  from  drowning  two  friends  who 
were  prominent  members  of  the  community. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  near  the 
west  gate  of  the  City  Cemetery  attests  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held:  "in  memory 
of  Jacob  Johnson — An  honest  man  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him."  So, 
though  humbly  born,  Andrew  Johnson  had 
the  noble  heritage  of  honesty,  fidelity, 
and  courage. 


Monument  .  .  . 


The  death  of  his  father  left  Andrew  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  one 
month.  There  is  no  record,  but  it  is  presum- 
ed that  Andrew  and  his  brother  William 
were  cared  for  by  their  mother  until  they 
were  old  enough  to  learn  a  trade. 

When  Andrew  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
his  mother  apprenticed  him  to  James  J. 
Selby,  a  tailor,  who  counted  among  his 
customers  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the 
county.  It  was  the  habit  of  one  of  these 
patrons  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
boys  to  stop  by  and  read  to  them  while 
they  were  busy  with  their  needles.  Thus 
was  kindled  in  Andrew  Johnson  a  desire 
for  an  education  that  would  enable  him  to 
read  for  himself. 

The  foreman  of  the  shop  who  knew  him 
as  an  apprentice  said:  "He  was  an  active 
harum-scarum  boy,  but  had  no  unhonorable 
traits.  Among  the  lads  of  the  town  he  al- 
ways led  the  crowd.  If  he  said  go  swimm- 
ing, they  went  swimming.  His  piercing 
black  eyes  and  his  will  to  do  or  die  set 
him  above  his  surroundings." 


Johnson's  father  is  buried  in  Raleigh.  This 
monument  to  him  was  unveiled  by  the  President 
in  1867. 


MOVING  TO  TENNESSEE 


Th..'  Oooso  owned  toy 
iVesidrnt  Andrew  Johnson 
when  eondurtinK  a  tailoring  *hnp 
it  Tjiurens,  S.  C. 

A  Owl  made  by 
President  Johnson, 
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When  Andrew  was  about  sixteen,  he  and 
some  of  his  friends,  out  one  night  for  a 
good  time,  threw  stones  at  the  house  of  a 
tradesman  of  the  town.  The  lady  of  the 
house  came  out  and  threatened  to  have 
them  arrested.  Realizing  that  they  had 
been  in  the  wrong  and  fearing  the  con- 
sequences, the  boys  left  town  hurriedly. 
Andrew  decided  to  take  his  kit  of  tailor's 
tools  with  him.  The  other  boys  soon  re- 
turned home,  but  Andrew  went  on  to  the 
town  of  Carthage,  about  sixty  miles  south- 
west of  Raleigh.  So  skilled  had  he  become 
in  his  trade  that  many  of  the  gentlemen  had 
him  make  suits  for  them.  But  Carthage  was 
too  near  Raleigh  for  comfort,  so  Andrew 
went  farther  south  to  Laurens,  South  Caro- 
lina. There  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
work  and  friends.  After  more  than  a  year 
in  Laurens,  Andrew  decided  to  return  to 
Raleigh  and  work  out  his  apprenticeship 
with  Selby.  He  came  back  and  made  the 
offer,  but  Selby  had  sold  his  tailor  shop 
and  could  not  use  him.  At  this  time  it 
seemed  best  for  him  to  leave  Raleigh  and 
"go  west,"  which  then  meant  beyond  the 
mountains.  Assuming  the  responsibility  of 
the  family,  Andrew  procured  a  small  wagon 
and  an  old  horse,  and  with  his  mother,  step- 
father and  brother,  he  left  Raleigh  in 
September,  1826,  and  set  forth  on  his 
great  adventure. 


After  a  month's  travel  (over  the  Daniel 
Boone  Trail),  fording  streams  and  climbing 
mountains,  they  came  to  the  town  of 
Greenville,  Tennessee.  Here  Andrew,  a 
handsome  friendly,  industrious  young  man 
of  eighteen,  quickly  won  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  the  town  and  found  work  as  a 
journeyman  tailor.  He  soon  proved  that  he 
had  mastered  his  trade  and  was  competent 
to  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own.  This  he  did 
in  1827. 

SELF-TRAINING 

In  the  same  year  he  married  Eliza  Mc- 
Cardle,  who  was  to  be  his  inspiration  for 
life.  She  was  a  very  unusual  woman. 
Having  had  some  educational  advantages 
and  being  ambitious  for  her  husband,  she 
spent  many  hours  reading  to  him  while  his 
fingers  were  occupied  with  the  important 
task  of  providing  for  his  family.  At  night 
she  instructed  him  in  writing  and  arithme- 
tic. When  her  household  duties  became 
heavier,  Andrew  employed  young  men  at 
fifty  cents  a  day  to  read  to  him  as  he 
worked. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  a  good  business 
man  and  an  excellent  tailor.  His  business 
grew  until  he  needed  many  helpers,  and  in 


Johnson's  wife,  Eliza  McCardle  Johnson,  came 
from  a  wealthy  family  and  aided  in  her 
husband's  political  career. 
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a  few  years  he  was  able  to  build  a  home 
lor  his  own  family  and  also  to  buy  a  small 
farm  for  his  mother  and  stepfather.  John- 
son's tailor  shop  soon  became  the  gathering 
place  for  the  young  men  of  the  town  and 
there  were  discussed  the  political  and 
other  questions  of  the  day. 

Having  a  natural  talent  for  speaking, 
Andrew  joined  a  debating  club  connected 
with  a  small  college  and  walked  four  miles 
every  week  to  take  part  in  the  classes. 


Although  he  was  not  a  college  man,  he 
often  won  the  debates. 

Later,  when  he  became  active  in 
politics,  it  was  said  in  regard  to  his 
speaking  that:  "His  voice  was  a  wonderful 
asset.  Rich,  full  and  well  modulated, 
Johnson's  voice  could  never  be  forgotten. 
In  moments  of  excitement  when  he  was 
discussing  a  great  subject  and  stood  be- 
fore a  sympathetic  crowd,  he  rose  to  the 
height  of  really  great  oratory." 


POLITICAL  LIFE 


Another  attribute  was  his  ability  to 
make  friends.  In  one  of  the  local  cam- 
paigns the  following  ditty  was  sung  by 
his  colleagues: 

If  you  want  a  brand  new  coat 
I'll  tell  you  what  to  do 
Go  down  to  Andrew  Johnson's  shop 
And  get  a  long-tail  blue. 

If  you  want  the  girls  to  love  you 
To  love  you  good  and  true 
Go  down  to  Andy's  Tailor  Shop 
And  get  a  long-tail  blue. 

Andrew  Johnson's  career  as  a  politician 
and  his  rapid  rise  to  national  prominence 
were  almost  without  parallel.  In  1829  he 
was  elected  alderman  of  Greenville;  in 


1831  he  was  made  mayor;  and  shortly 
thereafter  he  was  sent  to  the  State  legis- 
lature, first  to  the  House  and  later  to  the 
Senate.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
and  served  three  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee  and  later  was  re- 
elected for  a  second  term.  In  1857  he  be- 
came United  States  Senator.  While  still 
a  Senator,  in  March,  1862,  Johnson  was 
appointed  Military  Governor  of  Tennessee 
by  President  Lincoln,  with  instructions  to 
re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
government  in  the  State. 

In  the  campaigns  of  1864  Johnson. was 
chosen  as  the  running-mate  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  was  elected  Vice  President  of 
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the  United  States.  In  1865  upon  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Although  Johnson  attempted  a  continua- 
tion of  Lincoln's  plan  of  reconstruction,  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  carrying  out  this  pro- 


gram. Upon  returning  to  Tennessee,  he 
again  became  involved  in  State  politics, 
and  despite  poor  health  was  able  once  more 
to  win  election  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  serving  for  the  last  time  in  a 
special  session  called  in  the  spring 
of  1875. 
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The  1867  Congress  tried  unsuccessfully  to  remove  Andrew  Johnson  from  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  by  impeachment. 


LATER  YEARS 


After  the  special  session  of  the  Senate 
had  adjourned,  Johnson  went  to  visit  his 
daughter  near  Carter  Station,  Tennessee. 
While  there,  he  suffered  a  paralytic  attack 
and  died  July  31,  1875. 

In  Johnson's  last  speech  as  a  United 
States  Senator,  March  22,  1875,  he  ex- 
pressed the  keynote  of  his  aspirations. 
' '  Let  peace  and  prosperity  be  resorted  to 
the  land.  May  God  bless  this  people:  may 
God  save  the  Constitution." 

Visitors  will  find  the  Andrew  Johnson 
Birthplace  located  in  Pullen  Park  in 
Raleigh,  east  of  North  Carolina  State 
College  and  about  200  yards  south  of 
Hillsboro  Street.  The  entrance  is  through 
the  main  gate  of  the  college  campus.  The 


house  is  open  to  the  public  Sunday  through 
Friday,  2  to  5  p.m.  A  nominal  admission 
fee  is  charged. 

For  more  detailed  information  about 
Andrew  Johnson,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  and  the  following 
works : 

John  Savage,  Life  and  Public  Service  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  New  York,  Derby 
and  Miller,  1866. 

Lloyd  Paul  Stryker,  Andrew  Johnson,  A 
Study    in    Courage,    New   York,  Mac- 
Millan  Company,  1929. 

Robert  W.  Winston,  Andrew  Johnson, 
Plebeian  and  Patriot,  New  York, 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1928. 


IN  PICTURES 

The  Reconstruction  Era 


These  scenes  from  the  June  9,  1866,  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  depict  the  life  of  the  Freedmen  in 
North  Carolina. 
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Paris  Fashions  for  1867 


Fashion  advertisement  from 
Harper's  Weekly,  September,  1867 


VALENTINES  FROM  STUDENTS 


To  Tar  Heel  Greats  &  Others 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  poems  were  sub- 
mitted in  reply  to  the  request  which  appeared 
in  the  February  issue  of  THJH. 

BY  TIME  TRAVELERS  and  TAR  HEEL 
EXPLORERS  CLUBS,  LEROY  MARTIN 
JUNIOR  HIGH,  RALEIGH. 


PAUL  GREEN 

There  once  was  a  man  named  Green, 

Who  made  an  outdoor  scene, 

The  Lost  Colony  Play, 

Lives  onward  today 

On  Roanoke  Island  it's  seen. 

Gale  Chamblee 

COLUMBUS 

Discoverer  of  America  was  he, 

Columbus  was  Admiral  of  the  Sea. 

He  was  alone, 

But  he  pushed  on. 

He  was  a  very  great  man  to  me. 

Nanda  Wheless 

WRIGHT  BROTHERS 

There  once  were  two  brothers  named  Wright, 
Who  made  a  spectacular  flight. 


Their  fourth  flight  did  fail, 

In  a  terrible  gale, 

Thus  ended  their  motorized  kite. 

Jamei  Masterton 

EDWARD  TEACH 

There  once  was  a  man,  Edward  Teach, 

Who  spread  terror  up  and  down  the  beach. 

Though  many  would  fear  him, 

A  few  would  just  sneer  him. 

But  thanks  to  Teach,  they  no  longer  preach! 

June  Palmour 

A.  D.  MURPHEY 

Archibald  D.  Murphey  was  his  name. 

He  went  to  his  death  without  any  fame. 

But  later  we  found 

His  plans  were  quite  sound 

So  a  forward  state  we  became. 

Brenda  Hardison 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS 


LINCOLN 


Columbus  was  a  sailor  bold, 

He  scoured  the  seas  for  spice  and  gold. 

The  land  he  found, 

Proved  the  world  was  round 

As  all  the  history  books  retold. 

Lorna  Harrison 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

There  was  a  man  named  Walter  Raleigh, 
Whose  action  seemed  to  be  folly, 
O'er  a  puddle  he  laid  his  cloak 
Preventing  the  Queen's  feet  from  taking  a 
soak 

Now  wasn't  that  charming,  by  golly! 

Cindy  Loyd 


There  once  was  a  man  named  Lincoln, 

Who  always  was  a-thinkin', 

One  day  he  was  shot, 

The  world  grieved  a  lot, 

For  the  man  we  all  know  as  Lincoln, 

Echo  Ely 

DANIEL  BOONE 

There  was  a  young  man  named  Boone, 

Who  liked  to  have  plenty  of  room. 

When  he  saw  a  bear, 

He  gave  no  care, 

His  gun  just  went  boom!  Boom! 

Gay  Gibson 


VISIT  THIS  SUMMER 

State  Historic  Sites 


BENNETT  PLACE 

Located  west  of  Durham,  one-half  mile  south  of  Interstate  85, 
exit  on  N.C.  70.  Reconstructed  early  19th-century  farm  home 
furnished  to  its  Civil  War  period.  Site  of  the  second  and  largest 
of  four  Confederate  surrenders,  ending  the  Civil  War.  Open 
September  through  May:  Saturday-Sunday:  1:00-5:00  P.M. 
June  through  August:  Monday-Friday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M. 
Saturday-Sunday:  1:00-5:00  P.M.  Free. 

BENTONVILLE  BATTLEGROUND 

Three  miles  east  of  U.S.  701  between  Smithfield  and  Newton 
Grove.  Site  of  largest  Civil  War  battle  fought  on  North  Caro- 
lina soil.  Restored  Harper  House  was  used  both  as  a  Union  and 
Confederate  field  hospital.  Furnished  to  the  1860  period.  Battle 
trenches  and  earthworks  are  open  for  inspection  by  visitors. 
Confederate  Cemetery.  Visitor  Center-Museum.  Open  Monday- 
Friday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Saturday-Sunday:  1:00-5:00 
P.M.  Free. 

BRUNSWICK  TOWN -FORT  ANDERSON 

Located  twenty  miles  south  of  Wilmington  on  N.C.  133.  Ruins 
of  a  Colonial  town  explained  through  archaeological  excavations 
and  field  displays.  FORT  ANDERSON  Civil  War  Confederate 
earthwork  fort  built  diagonally  across  the  Colonial  town  site. 
Visitor  Center-Museum  now  under  construction.  Open  daily: 
8:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Free. 


FORT  FISHER 

Twenty  miles  south  of  Wilmington  on  U.S.  421.  This  largest 
earthenwork  fort  of  the  Confederacy  provided  protection  for 
blockade-runners.  Segments  of  the  Fort  remain.  Visitor  Center- 
Museum.  Open  Monday-Saturday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Sunday: 
1:00-5:00  P.M.  Free. 


ALAMANCE  BATTLEGROUND 

Five  miles  south  of  Burlington.  Pre-Revolutionary  battleground ; 
site  of  1771  battle  between  Royal  Governor  Tryon  and  the  Regu- 
lators. Map-marker,  monuments,  and  Visitor  Center-Museum. 
Open  Monday-Saturday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Sunday:  2:00- 
5:00  P.M.  Free. 


State  Historic  Sites  (cont'd) 


ZEBULON  B. VANCE  BIRTHPLACE 

Fourteen  miles  from  Asheville,  four  miles  east  of  Weaverville, 
Reached  via  U.S.  19-23  North  or  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  Ox 
Creek  Road.  Colorful  and  popular  Civil  War  Governor's  birth- 
place. Reconstructed  log  house  (ca.  1795)  and  outbuildings 
furnished  to  the  1830's  period.  Visitor  Center-Museum.  Open 
Monday-Saturday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Sunday:  2:00-5:00 
P.M.  Children  lOtf,  Adults  25tf. 

HISTORIC  BATH 

Located  twenty  miles  east  of  Washington  on  N.C.  92.  BONNER 
HOUSE — Early  19th-century  home  restored  to  period,  with 
kitchen  and  garden,  PALMER-MARSH  HOUSE— Mid  18th- 
century  home  restored  and  furnished  to  period.  Houses  open 
Tuesday-Saturday:  10:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Sunday:  2:00-5:00 
P.M.  Children  50<f,  Adults  $1.00.  ST.  THOMAS  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH— Built  ca.  1734.  Open  daily,  no  charge. 


CHARLES  B. AYCOCK 

Located  twelve  miles  north  of  Goldsboro  off  U.S.  117.  Mid 
1800's  birthplace  of  North  Carolina's  "Educational  Governor." 
Outbuildings,  1870  schoolhouse,  and  Visitor  Center-Museum 
Open  Monday-Friday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Sunday:  1:00-5:00 
P.M.  Children  lOtf,  Adults  25*. 


TOWN  CREEK  INDIAN  MOUND 

Located  between  N.C.  731  and  N.C.  73,  eight  miles  SE  of  Mt. 
Gilead.  Reconstructed  16th-century  Indian  ceremonial  center 
with  stockade,  temples,  and  mortuary.  Visitor  Center-Museum. 
Open  Monday-Saturday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Sunday:  1:30- 
5:00  P.M.  Free. 


JAMES  K.  POLK  BIRTHPLACE 

Located  twelve  miles  south  of  Charlotte  on  U.S.  521.  Birthplace 
of  the  eleventh  President  of  the  United  States.  A  marker  now 
locates  the  site.  Future  plans  include  authentic  reconstruction 
of  the  log  house  birthplace  and  a  visitor  center-museum.  Free. 


GOV.  CASWELL  MEMORIAL  -  C.S.N.  NEUSE 

Located  on  U.S.  70  at  Kinston.  Grave  site  of  North  Carolina's 
first  constitutionally-elected  Governor.  Visitor  Center-Museum 
open  in  early  1966.  C.S.N.  GUNBOAT  NEUSE— Located  on 
Caswell  Memorial  grounds.  The  "Neuse"  is  the  only  remains  of 
a  ship  built  by  the  Confederacy  in  North  Carolina.  Open  daily 
9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Free. 


HISTORIC  HALIFAX 

Located  thirty  miles  north  of  Rocky  Mount  on  U.S.  301.  Re- 
stored 18th  and  early  19th  century  buildings.  Birthplace  of 
the  first  State  Constitution.  Museum  and  houses  open  June 
through  August:  Sunday-Friday:  9:00  A.M.-5:00  P.M.  Septem- 
ber through  May:  Sundays;  2:00  P.M.-5:00  P.M.  and  at  other 
times  by  calling  583-3631.  Free. 
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From  the  Editor: 


North  Carolina  history  should  be  more  exciting  this  year  for  Junior  Historians  than  ever 
before.  Several  new  programs  have  been  planned  and  two  are  already  completed.  The  contents 
of  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  is  available  in  a  slide-lecture  program  as  well  as  a 
program  on  Confederate  and  North  Carolina  currency  during  the  Civil  War.  These  may  be 
scheduled  for  one  week  free  loan  along  with  18  other  programs  by  writing  to  the  Association. 
A  new  16mm  color  film  entitled  "Land  of  Beginnings,"  also  for  loan,  provides  an  armchair 
journey  to  many  of  North  Carolina's  historic  sites. 

The  Mobile  Museum  of  History  will  travel  again  this  year  to  requesting  schools  with  an 
exhibit  on  Rural  Life  in  North  Carolina  —  1820  to  1860.  Special  classroom  programs  are 
available  to  history  students  in  connection  with  the  exhibit.  For  more  information  about  the 
unit,  write  to  MOBILE  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY,  Box  1881,  Raleigh. 

The  topic  for  the  next  issue  of  TH JH  in  December  is  "Indians  in  North  Carolina."  We  hope 
to  publish  many  articles  from  you  about  tribes  which  inhabited  our  state  in  early  days  and 
those  still  present.  The  deadline  for  mailing  your  articles  is  November  15,  so  begin  your 
research  without  delay.  The  topic  for  the  February  issue  will  be  "North  Carolina  Firsts," 
and  in  May,  "State  Historic  Sites."  News  of  club  projects,  field  trips,  and  other  class  events 
should  be  reported  to  the  Association  also. 

Don't  forget  to  visit  your  local  museums  and  historic  sites.  Special  tours  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh  are  offered  in  the  fall  to  school  groups  who  wish  to 
avoid  the  "spring  rush." 

We  look  forward  to  "seeing  and  hearing"  from  you  as  active  members  in  an  active 
Association. 


****** 


A  Statement  of  Editorial  Policy 

All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest 
literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 

Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give  the 
name  of  the  student  and  school.  If  possible,  black  and  white  photographs  to  illus- 
trate the  article  should  accompany  the  written  material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  pre-announced  theme  of 
each  issue,  it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics  -  not  to  present 
an  exhaustive  study. 
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IN  COLONIAL  CAROLINA 

The  Coin  of  the  Realm 


English  coin  issued  during  the  reign  of  George  I,  1722. 


The  problem  of  paying  for  goods  and 
services  was  a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  a 
Colonial  North  Carolinian.  Taxes,  rents, 
and  debts  were  facts  of  life,  just  as  they 
are  today.  The  colonists  were  able  to  de- 
velop a  way  to  pay  for  these  obligations 
but  the  money  was  quite  different  from 
modern  United  States  coins  and  currency. 

English  Coins 

English  coins  theoretically  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  money  of  the  colony.  The 
colonists,  however,  came  into  contact  with 
few  of  the  English  coins.  Scarcity  of  these 
resulted  from  the  type  of  trade  that  England 
carried  on  with  her  colonies. 

The  trade  between  the  two  lands  hinged 
on  the  products  that  the  colonies  and 
Mother  Country  produced.  The  colonists 
sent  to  England  the  raw  materials  that  they 
produced,  such  as  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
and  rosin.  In  return  for  the  raw  materials, 
the  English  sent  back  manufactured  goods 
which  legally  could  not  be  produced  in  the 
colonies.  There  was  little  exchange  of 
coin  because  the  colonists  paid  for  the 


manufactured  products  with  the  goods  they 
produced. 

The  Lords  Proprietors  issued  a  small 
number  of  coins  for  their  colony.  These 
eight  men  had  been  granted  the  Carolina 
Charter  in  1663.  They  issued  a  half  penny 
in  1694.  It  was  called  the  Elephant  Coin 
because  of  the  elephant  on  one  side  of  the 
coin.  Perhaps  the  elephant  was  chosen  for 
the  coin  because  an  animal,  such  as  an 
elephant,  suggested  an  exotic  or  strange 
land.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  was  in- 
scribed with  the  words:  "God  Preserve 
Carolina:  And  The  Lords  Proprietors 
1694."  Other  types  of  coins  from  England 
were  found  in  the  colonies  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were 
few  of  these  English  coins.  The  colony 
was  able  indirectly  to  trade  some  of  its 
commodities  with  Spain,  France,  and 
Portugal.  Thus  most  of  the  coins  that 
were  found  in  the  colony  were  not  English, 
but  were  usually  Spanish.  The  most  im- 
portant coin  found  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  early  Colonial  period  came  from 
Spain. 
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Spanish  Coins 

The  important  Spanish  coin  was  called  a 
"piece  of  eight"  because  it  was  valued  at 
eight  real,  pronounced  ray-al.  In  comparison 
to  modern  United  States  money,  one  real 
was  worth  twelve  and  one-half  cents  and 
was  called  "one  bit."  The  term,  "two 
bits,"  came  from  the  fact  that  two  reals 
were  worth  twenty-five  cents,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  "piece  of  eight." 


"Piece  of  eight"  issued  1789  (a  late  example 
of  the  coin  used  by  the  colonists). 

After  1728  the  Spanish  milled  dollar  was 
issued  and  became  more  important  than  the 
"piece  of  eight."  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  term,  "dollar," 'first  appeared  in  the 
money  of  the  colonists.  The  word, 
"dollar,"  came  from  a  German  word, 
"Thaler"  (Ta-ler),  which  was  used  to 
denote  Spanish  money.  The  Spanish  half- 
dollar,  quarter- dollar,  and  other  smaller 
coins  were  used  for  change. 


There  were  some  types  of  gold  coins. 
The  Portuguese  johannes  (jo-'han-as),  or 
joe,  was  valued  at  sixteen  Spanish  dollars. 
The  moidore  (moi-'do(a)r)  was  worth  six 
Spanish  dollars  and  the  Spanish  or  French 
pistole  (pis-'tol)  was  worth  less  than  four 
Spanish  dollars. 

Proclamation  Money 

Even  though  there  was  little  English 
money,  the  prices  of  goods  were  listed  in 
English  pounds  and  shillings.  (A  shilling 
is  now  valued  at  fourteen  cents  and  a 
pound  is  worth  two  dollars  and  eighty 
cents  in  American  money.)  The  English 
royal  government  decided  that  foreign  coins 
which  circulated  in  the  colonies  must  be 
valued  at  a  certain  ratio  in  English  money 
or  to  the  pound  sterling  (silver),  which 
formed  the  basis  for  British  money.  A 
Spanish  dollar  was  actually  worth  four  and 
one-half  English  shillings  in  silver.  The 
colonists,  however,  accepted  the  Spanish 
dollar  as  worth  six  or  eight  shillings.  In 
1704,  by  British  royal  proclamation,  the 
Spanish  dollar  was  declared  to  be  worth 
six  English  shillings.  The  colonists 
actually  paid  little  attention  to  the  proc- 
lamation and  set  their  own  value  to  the 
coins.  Because  of  this  act  or  proclamation 
by  the  government,  the  colonists  began  to 
call  all  foreign  coins  "proclamation 
money."  For  example,  in  North  Carolina, 
the  Spanish  dollar  was  worth  eight  shil- 
lings, and  the  Spanish  dollar  was  called 
"eight  shillings  proclamation"  by  the 
colonists. 


A  Spanish  milled  dollar  of  1770.  The  Spanish  dollar  was  the  chief  coin  circulating  in  North  Carolina 
and  the  other  American  colonies.  The  American  dollar  was  named  for  it. 

(Photo  courtesy  of  Waite  Raymond,  Inc.,  New  York) 


Artist's  drawing  of  a  turpentine  and  rosin  depot  on  the  Cape  Fear  River. 


The  Barter  System 

Even  Spanish  coins  were  scarce  in  the 
colonies.  The  colonists  often  paid  for  the 
goods  they  bought  with  the  commodities 
they  produced.  The  direct  exchange  of 
goods  for  other  goods  and  services  was 
known  as  barter.  Rents  and  taxes  were 
paid  in  cord,  rice,  feathers,  butter,  furs, 
tar,  pitch,  and  tobacco. 

Tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin  were 
valuable  products  that  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  pay  for  manufactured  goods.  These 
products  were  known  as  naval  stores  be- 
cause they  were  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Britian's  large  fleet  of  wooden 
sailing  ships.  Tar  was  used  in  the  process 
of  caulking  the  ship's  keel  to  make  it 
waterproof.  Naval  stores  were  also  used  in 


strengthening  the  ship's  ropes  or  lines  and 
in  painting  the  vessel.  Tobacco  was 
another  valuable  product  that  was  produced 
in  the  colony.  It  was  used  for  a  type  of 
money  by  the  colonists,  and  its  value  in 
England  was  high. 

Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  complained 
that  the  colonists  paid  their  rents  in  their 
poorest  quality  of  produce  and  then  sold 
the  best  quality.  The  barter  system  became 
so  general  that  laws  were  established 
which  placed  a  set  value  on  the  commodi- 
ties most  frequently  used.  (As  a  result, 
commodities  also  became  known  as  "proc- 
lamation money.")  The  barter  system 
served  well  until  the  government  needed 
revenue  in  actual  currency.  The  need  for 
revenue  arose  when  the  Tuscarora  Indians 
waged  war  against  the  colonists  in  1711. 


Paper  Money 

Increases  Problems 


Development  of  a  Colonial  Currency 

The  Indians  destroyed  settlements  and 
captured  whites  when  they  began  the  war 
in  1711.  The  need  for  revenue  to  support 
the  defense  against  the  Indians  forced  the 
colony  to  issue  paper  money.  The  first 
notes  were  issued  in  1712.  These  notes 
were  actually  promises  that  the  colony 
would  pay  a  specified  amount  of  proc- 
lamation money  to  the  holder  of  the  note 
after  enough  taxes  had  been  collected. 

There  was  more  Indian  trouble  and  more 
notes  were  issued.  When  the  first  notes 
were  due  to  be  paid  off,  the  colony  was 
not  able  to  pay.  As  a  result,  new  notes 
were  issued.  The  colony  failed  to  back  up 
the  notes  with  the  needed  taxes.  Soon  it 
took  many  notes  to  buy  goods.  The  price 
of  commodities  was  five  times  higher  if  it 
were  paid  off  in  paper  money  rather  than 
coin.  The  rise  in  prices  was  caused  by 
lack  of  confidence  in  paper  money.  The 
assembly,  however,  thought  prices  were 


high  because  more  money  was  needed. 
They  issued  more  paper  money. 

The  colony  was  do  deeply  in  debt  by 
1748  it  was  doubtful  that  the  debt  could 
ever  be  paid.  In  an  effort  to  improve 
the  economy,  new  notes  were  issued.  The 
currency  was  issued  in  various  denomina- 
tions, such  as  four  pence,  twenty  shillings, 
thirty  shillings,  and  pounds.  Two  hundred 
and  forty  pence  (or  pennies)  were  equiva- 
lent to  twenty  shillings  or  a  pound. 

Counterfeiters  were  numerous  and  skill- 
ful in  Colonial  North  Carolina.  Harsh 
punishments  were  prescribed  for  them,  but 
their  number  decreased  very  little.  The 
currency  often  displayed  such  phrases  as 
"Death  to  Counterfeit"  or  "Counterfeiters 
Beware. ' ' 

The  currency  stayed  much  the  same  in 
physical  appearance  during  the  Colonial 
period.  A  significant  change  occurred  by 
1773.  The  money  then  came  to  be  known  in 
terms  of  dollars,  but  it  was  still  valued  in 
Spanish  milled  dollars. 


iv  d  Four  Penc 


North  Carolina  "proclamation  money" 
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One  eighth  of  a  dollar  issued  April  2,  1776. 


Currency  of  the  American  Revolution 

While  the  American  Revolution  was 
being  fought  public  funds  were  nearly 
exhausted.  More  paper  money  was  issued, 
yet  the  collection  of  taxes  was  almost 
suspended  until  1780.  The  paper  money 
became  worthless.  Barter  was  prevalent 
again. 

The  currency  was  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  one-eighth  of  a  dollar,  ten  dollars, 
twenty-five  dollars,  and  various  other 
amounts.  The  Continental  dollar  was 
issued    by    the    American  Revolutionary 


government  and  was  payable  in  one  Spanish 
milled  dollar.  In  order  to  indicate  the 
worthlessness  of  the  currency,  the  phrase 
"not  worth  a  Continental"  referred  to  the 
currency  of  the  period. 

North  Carolina  saw  heavy  military  action 
in  1780-1781.  With  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  Yorktown  on  October  19,  1781, 
however,  the  military  action  practically 
ceased. 

Barter  was  still  common  at  the  time  of 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  because  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  currency.  Coins  that 
had  been  hoarded  were  then  spent,  but  in 
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"Continental  dollar"  issued  to  help  pay  cost 
of  the  Revolution. 


Bill  issued  in  1778  and  almost  worthless  at 
the  time  due  to  nearly  suspended  taxation. 
Notice  the  warning  at  top. 


1783  new  bills  were  issued.  The  Revolu- 
tionary period  ended  with  the  currency  in 
the  same  worthless  condition  that  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  preceding  years.  Colonial 


money  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  barter 
system;  "borrowed"  its  terms  from  foreign 
coins;  and  collapsed  in  the  form  of  value- 
less paper  currency. 


Artist's  drawing  of  the  surrender  of  the  British  troops  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 


"STATE  DOLLARS"  BURNED 

U.  S.  Constitution 
Brings  Changes 


With  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  1789,  the  states 
were  prohibited  from  issuing  notes  of 
credit.  The  currency  was  inflated  and  al- 
most worthless.  North  Carolina  joined  the 
Union  on  November  21,  1789,  when  the 
Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  delegates 
at  the  Fayetteville  Convention.  Even 
though  the  state  could  not  print  its  own 
money,  the  paper  money  previously  issued 
had  to  be  paid  off.  The  "State  Dollars," 
which  had  been  issued  in  1783,  were  re- 
pudiated (or  not  acknowledged  for  pay- 
ment), but  taxes  could  still  be  paid  with 
them.  After  the  taxes  had  been  paid  the 
"State  Dollars"  were  burned.  The  "treas- 
urer's notes"  had  been  issued  when  the 
other  paper  currency  was  worthless. 
"Treasurer's  notes"  were  issued  to  pay 
for  money,  goods,  and  services  that  had 


been  obtained  by  the  state.  These  notes 
were  redeemed  by  the  exchange  of  land 
for  the  notes.  State  currency  had  been  so 
widely  distributed  that  some  was  found 
as  late  as  1835. 


Establishment  of  Banks 

In  an  effort  to  counteract  a  worthless 
paper  currency,  a  central  United  States 
Bank  was  established  after  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
Constitution.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
bank  would  stabilize  the  economy. 
Paper  currency  could  then  be  redeemed  by 
coin  minted  by  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  first  State  Bank  in  North 
Carolina  was  established  at  Raleigh  in 
1810  with  branches  in  six  other  towns. 
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Bill  authorized  by  act  of  Assembly,  May  10,  1780. 


Politics  and  regional  jealousy  sur- 
rounding the  use  of  tax  money  influenced 
the  state  and  federal  economy  during  the 
period  before  the  Civil  War.  Sectional 
controversy  resulted  in  North  Carolina  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  western  residents 
suspected  tax  money  would  be  used  to  de- 
velop  the   already  powerful   East.  This 


feeling  of  resentment  and  suspicion  per- 
sisted until  1835  when  a  new  state  con- 
stitutional convention  brought  about  more 
equal  representation  and  other  important 
changes  which  greatly  affected  the  econ- 
omy of  the  state. 

Excerpts  from  Money  Problems  of  Early 
Tar  Heels,  by  Mattie  Erma  Parker. 


Twenty  Shillings. 
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Bill  issued  in  1783.  The  old  paper  money  had  stopped  circulating  and  gold  and  silver  were  being  used 
when  the  bill  was  issued.  The  new  money  soon  fell  in  value. 
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Two  coin  silver  tablespoons  and  two  teaspoons.  The  teaspoons  made  of  silver  coins  paid  sailors  on  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  (Old"  Ironsides") 
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1966  -  1967 


Junior  Historian 


Contest  Winners 


The  Special  Achievement  Award  presented  for 
arts  project  submitted  by  an  eligible  group. 

Winners  of  the  1966-1967  Literary  and 
Arts  Competition  for  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  were  selected  last  May  at  the 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
Fifty- four  projects  were  judged  in  regional 
contests  across  the  state  with  a  resulting 
total  of  25  entries  in  the  annual  state 
contest  held  in  Raleigh.  The  following 
winners  will  be  presented  awards  in 
December  by  the  N.  C.  Literary  and 
Historical  Association: 

Individual  Literary  category:  Ricky 
Benner,  Central  Junior  High  School, 
Greensboro,  "The  Story  of  Guilford  Court- 
house and  Its  Famous  Battle."  Honorable 
mention:  Betsy  Welles,  Capital  City  Junior 
Historian  club,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh,  a  dramatization,  "The 
Turning  of  a  Vote." 

Group  Literary  category:  Mount  Olive 
club,  Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School, 
"The  Pickle  Capital  of  the  South."  Hon- 
orable mention:  Reedy  Creek  club,  Reedy 
Creek  School,  Lexington,  "A  History  of 
Reedy  Creek,  Its  Homes,  Churches,  Peo- 
ple;" Garland  Junior  Historian  club, 
Garland  High  School,  a  history  of  the 
community. 

Arts  category:  City  of  Oaks  club,  LeRoy 
Martin,  an  electrical  map  and  models  of 
homes  and  buildings  on  the  Capital  City 
Trail.  Honorable  mention:  Silk  Hope  club, 


best  literary  or 


J 


Silk  Hope  School,  a  plantation  cotton  gin 
model;  Whiteville  Elementary  School, 
Wright  Brothers  plane  model. 

Special  Achievement  Award:  Stephen 
Cabarrus  club,  Harrisburg  School,  Harris- 
burg,  "The  Mail  Comes  Through,"  postal 
service  history  1792-1967.  This  year  marks 
the  fifth  year  in  which  the  Harrisburg  club 
has  received  state  recognition.  Mrs.  Mabel 
R.  Blume  is  the  adviser. 

The  history  projects  made  by  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  students  were  judged  on 
a  regional  basis  in  10  districts  of  the 
state.  Regional  winners  were  from  the 
following  schools:  Elizabeth  City  High 
School,  B.  F.  Grady  School,  Albertson; 
Winecoff  School,  Concord;  Robinson  School, 
Gastonia;  Aycock  Junior  High  School, 
Raleigh;  Mary  Potter  School,  Oxford; 
Unionville  Elementary  School,  Monroe; 
Archibald  D.  Murphey  School,  Milton; 
Hudson  Junior  High  School;  Otto  Elemen- 
tary School;  Fort  Barnwell  School,  Dover; 
Chesterfield  School,  Morganton;  and  Pilot 
Mountain  School. 

Winning  projects  will  be  on  exhibit  in 
the  Junior  Historian  gallery  of  the  N.  C. 
Museum  of  History  for  one  year.  Judges  for 
the  state  contest  were  Dr.  Christopher 
Crittenden,  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History;  and  C.  L. 
Criner,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Special  Programs 

The  Museum  Extension  Service  provides  the  follow- 
ing audio-visual  aids  for  one-week  loan  to  schools 
and  civic  groups: 

SLIDE  PROGRAMS 

1.  Early  Architecture  in  N.C.  -  Eastern 

2.  Early  Architecture  in  N.C.  •  Central  &  Western 

3.  Historic  Sites  in  N.C 
Moravian  Settlements  in  N.  C. 

4.  North  Carolina  Pottery 
Wedgwood  China 

5.  The  Lost  Colony 
Unto  These  Hills 

6.  Tar  Heel  Mysteries  and  Legends 

The  Cherokee  Indians,  Their  Myths  and  Legends 

7.  Quilting,  One  of  the  Home  Arts 

Ladies'  Fashions  from  1790  to  the  Present 

8.  Fort  Macon 

Finding  and  Preserving  War  Materials  from  Sunken 
Civil  War  Ships 

9-  Tryon  Palace 

Raleigh,  the  Capital  City 

10.  Early  Churches  in  North  Carolina 

A  Visit  to  Brunswick  Town  State  Historic  Site 

11.  Early  Coins  and  Currency 
Confederate  and  North  Carolina  Currency 

FILMS 

•THE  ROAD  TO  CAROLINA  •  N.C.  history 
THE  AYES  HAVE  IT  -  Legislature  sessions 

*  MIRROR  OF  THE  PAST  ■  Tryon  Palace 

•N.  C'S  TRIBUTE  TO  JFK  •  Memorial  service 
WELCOME  TO  WORK  -  Industry  In  process 
PORTRAIT  OF  BATH  TOWN  •  Bath,  N.C 

•LAND  OF  BEGINNINGS  •  N.  C.  Travelogue 

•  Color 


Museum  Extension  Service  programs  and  Information 
about  the  Mobile  Museum  of  History  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  the  N.C  Museum  of  History,  Box  1881, 
Raleigh. 
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From  the  Editor, 


Special  holiday  greetings  accompany  this  issue  of  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  It  is  hoped 
that  club  members  will  enjoy  fully  the  spirit  and  festivity  of  this  Christmas  season.  The 
Association  has  chartered  to  date  49  clubs  with  a  membership  of  1,887  students,  and  for  each 
of  you  we  wish  a  "Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year." 

In  making  your  resolutions  for  1968,  don't  forget  that  articles  for  the  February  issue  of  the 
magazine  are  due  January  15.  The  topic  for  the  issue  is  "North  Carolina  Firsts,"  and  we 
hope  to  publish  many  of  your  articles  on  this  subject. 

Award  winners  in  last  year's  literary  and  arts  contest  were  presented  bronze  plaques  by 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  in  Raleigh  on  December  1.  Look  for 
pictures  of  these  winners  in  the  February  issue.  Plans  for  the  contest  this  spring  will  be 
announced  also  in  the  forthcoming  issue. 

A  vote  of  thanks  goes  to  members  of  the  Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School  club  and  the 
Robinson  School  clubs  in  Gastonia  for  the  articles  they  contributed  to  this  issue  of  the 
magazine.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  reading  about  "Indians  in  North  Carolina." 


*      *  * 
*      *      *  * 
***** 
****** 


Items  of  the  Past  Exhibited 


Mrs.  Bill  Dillon,  seventh  grade  teacher 
and  adviser  to  the  Junior  Historian  Chapter 
at  the  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  High  School, 
Madison,  encouraged  the  members  of  the 
chapter  to  bring  "items  of  the  past"  to 
school  as  their  club  project.  The  students 
responded  enthusiastically  and  the  display 
of  old  and  unusual  items  was  very  im- 
pressive. 

Articles  included  in  the  display  were: 
clay  marbles,  a  musket  ball  pouch,  letters 
dating  from  1863-1900,  high-top  ladies 
shoes,  hand-wrought  nails,  an  armadillo 
basket,  a  flax  comb,  a  ninety-year-old  hand- 
made dress,  and  a  coffee  mill. 


Students  were  also  asked  to  bring  old 
home  remedies  that  were  used  for  treating 
illnesses.  The  remedy  for  a  toothache  was 
the  most  interesting.  The  oldest  servant  was 
to  cut  the  area  next  to  the  tooth  until  the 
gum  bled,  and  soak  the  blood  up  with  some 
cotton.  The  blood-soaked  cotton  was  then 
taken  to  the  woods  and  buried  under  a  rock 
while  everyone  closed  his  eyes.  One  cup  of 
vinegar  and  one  pod  of  hot  pepper  was  boiled 
twenty  minutes  and  placed  on  a  cloth  and 
held  to  the  side  of  the  face.  The  toothache, 
was  supposed  to  disappear  in  five  hours. 
This  remedy  is  not  recommended  for  any 
present-day  sufferers.  A  trip  to  the  dentist 
sounds  less  terrifying. 
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IN  EARLY  CAROLINA 


Five  Prominent  Tribes 


Model  of  an  Indian  village  in  the  N.  C.  Museum  of  History,  Raleigh 


By  Margaret  Ann  Parker 

Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School 

The  two  questions  asked  most  often  con- 
cerning Indians  in  North  Carolina  are: 
"When  did  the  Indians  first  come  to  what  is 
now  our  state,  and  where  were  they 
located?"  They  came  about  9,000  years  ago, 
and  they  gradually  settled  along  the  rivers 
and  streams  in  well-protected  villages. 

The  Tuscarora  tribe  was  located  between 
the  Neuse  and  the  Pamlico  rivers;  the  Ca- 
tawba tribe  was  situated  near  Charlotte;  the 
Hatteras  lived  along  the  coast  around 
Pamlico  Sound  and  on  Roanoke  Island;  the 
Chowanoc  tribe  was  located  in  the  Albemarle 
Sound  section;  and  the  Cherokee  controlled 
the  entire  mountain  area  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  early  years  the 
Indians  numbered  between  30,000  and  35,000. 
John  Lawson,  an  early  explorer  in  the 
colony,  listed  29  tribes  in  1709.  Each  tribe 
had  a  medicine  man  who  was  supposed  to 
heal  the  sick. 

Most  of  the  Indians  were  a  coppery,  red- 
dish-brown color,  some  were  handsome, 
broad  breasted,  and  well  fashioned.  Some 


members  of  the  Hatteras  tribe  had  grey  eyes, 
thought  to  be  an  indication  of  English 
ancestry. 

Clothes  worn  by  the  Indians  were  made  of 
skins  and  twisted  plant  fiber  cloth.  The 
Indians  left  such  relics  as  arrowheads, 
stone  axes,  bows,  celts,  fishhooks,  and 
spear  points  as  a  record  of  their  culture. 

The  Indians  were  very  religious.  They 
believed  in  the  Great  Spirit  and  life  after 
death.  They  were  nature  worshippers. 

Cooking  was  accomplished  by  broiling 
meat  over  an  open  fire,  and  some  foods 
probably  were  roasted  in  hot  ashes.  IV'uch  of 
their  food  came  from  the  forest.  Hot  peppers 
were  a  favorite.  The  women  did  most  of  the 
farming  and  housework  while  the  men  were 
great  hunters  and  fierce  warriors. 

The  early  Indians  traveled  with  the 
animal  herds  that  provided  their  livelihood, 
but  gradually  they  settled  in  villages  and 
began  growing  crops.  They  grew  corn,  beans, 
and  squash  to  go  with  the  wild  meat.  Tobac- 
co was  grown  for  smoking  in  pipes  at  cere- 
monials and  probably  was  much  stronger 

than  tobacco  today.  (Continued) 
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Most  of  the  early  Indians  lived  in  tribes 
or  nations.  Each  nation  had  a  chief.  They 
usually  lived  in  villages  so  they  could  be 
protected  from  their  enemies.  Most  of  the 
Indians  lived  in  houses  made  of  poles  in  the 
ground  covered  with  skins  or  bark,  and  their 
villages  were  surrounded  by  a  stockade. 

Just  as  we  enjoy  recreation  today,  so  did 
the  Indians  of  early  times.  They  had  such 
things  as  ceremonies  in  the  temple.  Some  of 
their  activities  included  pipe  smoking, 
feasting,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and 
playing  games  of  ball. 

The  Tuscarora  were  hunters,  farmers,  and 
traders  and  were  the  first  tribe  to  engage  in 


Indian  Mound 


During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Indian  migrants  from  the  South  replaced 
the  Siouan-speaking  tribes  in  the  upper  Pee 
Dee  basin.  They  were  primarily  agriculturists 
and  farmed  the  rich  river  bottom  lands,  build- 
ing their  homes  nearby.  At  Town  Creek  they 
selected  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Little  River 
as  the  site  for  their  tribal  ceremonial  center. 
This  center  consisted  of  a  temple  built  on  a 
man-made  earthen  mound,  the  "Square  Gro- 
und," and  a  series  of  burial  houses,  all  of 
which  were  enclosed  within  a  palisade  of 
upright  logs. 

Archeological  investigation  began  in  1936 
and  has  continued.  Data  collected  from  this 
work  have  made  possible  the  reconstruction 
of  several  buildings  of  pre-colonial  date. 
These  include  two  temples,  a  mortuary,  and 
the  palisade  wall. 

Interpretive  exhibits  on  the  site  and  its 
people,  and  on  archeological  techniques, 
are  housed  in  a  modern  Visitor  Center- 
Museum.  This  facility  also  contains  public 
rest  rooms,  a  rest  area,  and  administrative 
and  research  areas.  A  free  public  picnic 
area  is  also  provided. 


major  warfare  with  the  colonists.  The 
Catawba  were  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
of  the  Siouan  tribes  and  were  excellent 
potters.  The  Hatteras  tribe  was  important 
because  they  were  friendly  to  Raleigh's 
colonists.  In  1675  the  Chowanoc  first 
attacked  the  colonists  but  the  skirmish  is 
considered  only  a  minor  uprising.  The 
Cherokee  was  the  largest  tribe  and  most 
literate  due  to  Sequoya's  invention  of  the 
Cherokee  alphabet  in  1817. 

The  lives  of  the  early  Indians  in  North 
Carolina  show  bravery,  determination,  and  a 
closeness  to  nature. 


Provides  Clues 


Burial  pit  at  Town  Creek  showing  skeleton  with 
carved  shell  necklace  and  carved  shell  gorget 
around  neck. 
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Tuscaroras  Bring  War 


By  Kathy  Price 

Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School 

In  eastern  North  Carolina  the  Tuscaroras 
were  the  largest  in  number.  They  were  also 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike.  The  location 
of  the  tribe  was  along  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico 
rivers  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 

After  a  war  with  the  colonists  in  1711, 
some  of  the  Tuscaroras  fled  to  New  York.  In 
1766  the  majority  of  the  tribe  also  joined 
their  distant  Iroquois  relatives  to  become 
the  Sixth  Nation  of  New  York.  A  reservation 
was  set  aside  there  for  the  Indians  in  1802. 

The  early  Tuscaroras  were  a  generous  but 
fierce,  aggressive  people.  Farming,  hunting, 
and  trading  were  their  occupations.  Today 
the  men  are  workers  in  mills  and  on  farms. 
The  women  work  in  offices,  stores,  and 
factories. 

The  first  homes  of  the  Tuscaroras  were 
made  of  poles  placed  in  a  circle  in  the 
earth.  The  poles  were  bent  together  at  the 
top  and  then  tied.  For  protection  the  villages 
were  located  in  a  cornfield  with  stockade 
walls  of  poles  around  the  village. 

Just  before  the  Tuscarora  War,  the  Indians 
sent  a  petition  to  the  provisional  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  petition  embodied  the 


grievances  of  the  Indians.  This  petition  was 
finally  sent  to  the  Five  Nations  of  the  North. 
According  to  the  Indians,  the  reasons  for  the 
war  were  the  kidnapping  of  Indian  youths  by 
the  English  and  the  selling  of  them  into 
slavery  as  well  as  English  encroachment  on 
Indian  territory. 

The  capture  of  John  Lawson  and  Baron  de 
Graffenried  marked  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Lawson  was  killed  and  De  Graffenried 
liberated.  The  Tuscaroras  attacked  the 
colonists  along  the  Neuse,  Trent,  and 
Pamlico  rivers,  September  22,  1711. 

Colonel  John  Barnwell,  better  known  as 
"Tuscarora  Jack,"  from  South  Carolina, 
finally  forced  the  Tuscaroras  back  into  one 
of  their  palisaded  towns.  He  then  made  a 
treaty  with  them  and  later  broke  it  by  selling 
Indians  into  slavery.  Again  the  colonists 
were  attacked.  During  this  battle  Colonel 
James  Moore  captured  Chief  Hancock's 
town,  and  the  threat  of  the  Tuscaroras  was 
ended. 

The  once  powerful  Tuscaroras  were 
permanently  weakened  by  the  war  with  the 
settlers.  The  last  of  the  tribesmen  left 
Carolina  in  1802,  and  their  descendants  now 
live  in  New  York.  A  small  community  be- 
tween Kinston  and  New  Bern  is  named 
"Tuscarora." 


Artist's  conception  of  the  capture 
of  John  Lawson  and  Baron  de 
Graffenried. 
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HATTERAS  TRIBE 


Friends  of 


DeBry  engraving  of  John  White's 
drawing  of  a  Roanoke  Chieftan. 


By  Dan  Bell 

Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School 

The  Hatteras  Indians  were  friendly  to  the 
white  settlers  and  played  an  important  part 
in  North  Carolina's  history.  Their  villages 
were  located  in  the  wooded  area  west  of 
Cape  Hatteras.  Some  occupied  the  sand- 
banks in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Lookout. 

The  Hatteras  were  among  the  five  chief 
tribes  of  North  Carolina,  with  whom  the 
whites  had  their  first  contact  at  Roanoke 
Island.  The  tribe  claimed  descent  from  the 
Lost  Colonists  and  remained  friendly  to  the 
white  settlers.  There  is  evidence  that  they 
afforded  a  refuge  for  the  Lost  Colony  and 
that  survivors  of  the  colony  were  incorpora- 
ted into  their  tribe.  Referred  to  by  the 
Raleigh  colonists  as  Croatoan,  they  were 
later  known  as  Hatteras  Indians. 

On  July  30,  1587,  a  score  of  men  led  by 
Captain  Stafford  went  with  Manteo  by  water 
to  the  Island  of  Croatoan.  The  islanders 
were  presumably  the  Hatteras  Indians.  A 
cordial  welcome  was  given  to  the  colonists, 
and  friendly  entertainment  was  offered. 

The  Indians  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
that  a  badge  or  other  token  be  given  them  to 
wear  so  that  when  they  left  the  island  of 
Croatoan  they  might  be  known  to  the  colon- 


the  Settlers 


ists.  They  said  "that  for  want  of  such 
identification  some  of  their  people  had  been 
hurt  by  Lane's  company  the  year  before,  and 
showed  a  man  that  still  lay  lame  on  this 
account." 

The  Hatteras  Indians  did  not  participate 
in  the  Tuscarora  massacre,  and  were  in  turn 
attacked  by  the  warring  Indians  in  1711.  On 
May  29,  1715,  the  North  Carolina  governor's 
council  was  informed  that  "ye  Hatteras 
Indyans  have  lately  made  their  escape  from 
ye  enemy  Indyans"  and  they  were  supplied 
with  corn  "for  their  Subsistance  untill  they 
can  returne  to  their  own  habitations  againe." 
A  year  later  the  council  learned  that  the 
Hatteras  Indians  were  reduced  to  great 
poverty  and  an  additional  sixteen  bushels  of 
corn  was  provided  them. 

In  1763  Reverand  Alexander  Stewart  wrote, 
"the  remains  of  the  Attamuskeet,  Roanoke, 
and  Hatteras  Indians,  live  mostly  along  the 
coast,  mixed  with  the  white  inhabitants...." 

They  were  well-shaped,  clean-made  peo- 
ple, usually  tall,  and  straight,  never  bent 
forward  or  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  unless 
much  overpowered  by  old  age.  Their  limbs 
were  well  shaped  and  their  bodies  were  a 
little  flat.  Their  skin  was  a  tawny  color, 
which  would  not  have  been  so  dark  if  they 
had  not  rubbed  themselves  with  bear  oil. 
They  were  never  bald,  because  they  greased 
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their  hair  with  bear  fat  which  was  considered 
a  great  nourisher  of  the  hair  and  caused  it 
to  grow  fast. 

John  Lawson  thought  that  several  of  their 
ancestors  were  white.  They  could  read 
English  and  valued  themselves  extremely  for 
their  similarity  to  the  English  people.  Grey 
eyes  were  found  frequently  among  these 
Indians  and  no  others. 

The  men  spent  much  of  their  time  hunting, 
fishing,  and  fighting.  The  women  did  most  of 
the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting  of 
crops.     They    made    clothes,    mats,  and 


baskets.  The  Indians  grew  corn,  beans, 
tobacco,  peas,  and  other  vegetables.  The 
farm  implements  were  crude,  but  some 
Indians  were  fine  farmers. 

The  Hatteras  Indians  now  have  disap- 
peared. The  last  known  reference  to  their 
existence  is  in  a  deed  dated  1788  from 
"Mary  Elks,  Inden,  of  Hatteras  Banks"  to 
Nathan  Midgett  for  a  tract  of  land  which 
included  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  town.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  these  Indians  played 
an  important  part  in  North  Carolina's  history. 


State's  First  Residents 


By  Kathy  Currence 

South  Pork  Chapter 
Robinson  School 
Gastonia 

The  first  people  who  lived  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  the  Indians.  They  were  here  when 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  English  came. 
There  were  many  tribes  of  Indians.  Some 
white  men  recorded  the  number  of  Indians 
living  in  the  area.  It  was  estimated  at  be- 
tween 30,000  and  35,000.  But  as  years  went 
by  the  tribes  disappeared.  The  only  major 
tribe  which  remains  is  the  Cherokee. 

There  were  many  tribes,  but  only  five 
important  ones.  They  were  the  Hatteras 
at  Roanoke  Island,  the  Chowanoc  with 
which  the  settlers  had  their  first  war,  the 
Tuscarora  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  the 
Catawba  in  the  Piedmont,  and  the  Cherokee 
in  the  mountains. 

When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sent  Amadas  and 
Barlowe  to  explore  what  is  now  North  Caro- 
lina they  sent  back  a  description  of  the 
Indians.  They  said  the  Indians  were  very 
handsome  and  goodly  people.  They  said 
also  that  the  Indians  were  well  featured, 
broad  breasted,  and  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  were  well  fashioned. 

The  Indians  lived  in  tribes  or  "nations." 
Each  tribe  had  a  chief  or  king.  He  was  the 


head  man  of  the  tribe.  The  Indians  lived  in 
stockaded  villages  to  protect  themselves 
from  enemies. 

The  Indians  lived  in  houses  covered  with 
bark  or  animal  skins.  The  houses  were 
rectangular  or  round  in  shape  rather  than 
cone-shaped. 

The  food  the  Indians  ate  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  and  food  from 
the  forest:  such  as  deer,  bear,  rabbit,  bird, 
fish,  corn,  and  hot  peppers.  The  Indians  told 
the  settlers  about  these  foods. 

The  Indians  taught  the  white  men  many 
skills.  They  taught  them  how  to  hunt,  farm, 
and  fish.  They  told  them  about  kinds  of 
food,  words,  and  stories.  The  Indians  helped 
the  settlers  very  much. 

The  women  of  the  tribes  did  most  of  the 
work.  They  farmed,  cooked,  made  clothing, 
and  took  care  of  the  children.  The  men 
hunted,  fished,  and  fought  their  enemies. 

Customes  varied  among  different  tribes, 
but  generally  if  anyone  were  sick  in  a 
tribe,  a  medicine  man  attempted  to  heal  that 
person.  The  medicine  man  made  medicines 
out  of  herbs  and  also  used  charms. 

Most  of  the  Indian  tribes  conducted 
religious  ceremonies  and  worshipped  forces 
in  nature.  Today  there  are  not  many  Indians 
living  in  the  state,  but  the  early  tribes  have 
left  their  mark  on  North  Carolina. 
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IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Cherokee  Traditions  Continue 


1  to  r  Secretary  of  State  Thad  Eure,  Chief  Osley  Saunooke  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  Governor 
Terry  San  ford  at  the  300th  birthday  celebration  of  the  Carolina  Charter,  1963. 


By  Connie  Warren 

Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School 

The  majority  of  the  Indian  population  in 
North  Carolina  today  consists  of  one  tribe, 
the  Cherokee,  although  a  small  band  of 
Indians  known  as  the  Lumbee  tribe  is 
located  in  Robeson  County. 

According  to  The  Story  of  the  Cherokee 
People,  there  are  approximately  5,000  Chero- 
kee Indians  today,  of  which  between  700  or 
800  are  of  full  blood.  The  government  of  the 
tribe  recognizes  any  resident  who  has  one 
thirty-second  part  of  Cherokee  blood.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  Cherokee,  however,  no 
member  of  the  tribe  can  become  a  member  of 
the  council  unless  he  is  of  one  quarter 
Cherokee  blood.  Unless  he  is  at  least  half 
Eastern  Cherokee,  he  may  not  be  elected 
chief. 

The  Qualla  Reservation  is  located  on 
U.S. highways  441  and  19  deep  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains.  It  has  an  area  of  57,000 
acres  and  is  the  home  of  about  4,000  Eastern 
Cherokee  Indians. 


The  Cherokee's  main  source  of  income  is 
summer  trade  and  tourism,  but  three  manu- 
facturing firms  owned  by  the  tribe  provide 
year-round  work  for  about  340  Indians.  Some 
of  them  take  part  in  outdoor  dramas  such  as 
Unto  These  Hills,   and  still  others  farm. 

Today  the  Cherokee  language  is  read  and 
written  chiefly  by  the  elderly  Indians  who 
will  soon  pass  on.  (Sequoya,  an  Indian, 
also  known  as  George  Gist  or  Guess,  de- 
vised an  alphabet  of  the  Cherokee  language 
in  1817.)  Since  very  few  of  the  children  now 
are  learning  Cherokee,  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
than  a  dozen  of  the  Indians  will  be  able  to 
speak  the  language  with  any  degree  of 
fluency  in  25  years. 

There  are  few  Cherokee  living  in  Cherokee 
County  today.  The  census  of  1950  listed  24 
Cherokee  Indians.  They  live  in  a  community 
between  Marble  and  Murphy.  They  have  the 
same  legal  status  as  the  Cherokee  on  the 
Qualla  Boundary  in  Swain  County.  They  also 
participate  in  tribal  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities. 
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IN  EASTERN  AREA  —  THE  LUMBEE 

Indians  have  influenced  our  daily  lives.  until  1911,  but  the  name  came  to  have  an 
Some  of  the  paths  they  used  long  ago  have  unpleasant  connotation  and  to  call  a  Robe- 
now  become  our  highways.  \  number  of  our  son  Indian  a  Croatoan  today  would  be  an 
counties  and  towns  have  Indian  names.  They  insult.  The  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
have  also  passed  down  to  us  foods  such  as  Indians  in  1911  and  1913  making  them 
corn  and  potatoes.  The  Indians  are  very  "Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina"  was 
proud  of  their  heritage  and  try  to  keep  alive  so  obviously  unsuitable  that  hardly  anyone 
their  past.  As  a  result,  each  tribe  continues  used  that  name.  For  awhile  they  were  called 
to  maintain  a  communal  life  and  adhere  to  "The  Indians  of  Robeson  County."  Later 
the  authority  of  its  leaders.  they    sought   recognition    from    the  state 

government,  and  their  name  was  changed  to 
the  "Lumbee  Indians,"  their  latest  designa- 
tion. Many  of  the  Lumbee  live  near  the 
For  years  many  of  the  Indians  in  Robeson      Lumber  River  in  Pembroke  where  Pembroke 
County  sought  a  name  that  would  legally      State  College,  which  was  an  early  school 
identify  them.  They  were  known  as  Croatoans      for  Indians,  is  located. 
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Powerful  Piedmont  Rulers 


By  Chris  Hatcher 

Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School 


Near  Charlotte  in  the  Piedmont  region 
lived  the  Catawba  Indians.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Siouan  family  and  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Siouan  tribes 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  population  of  the  Catawba  in  the  early 
seventeenth  century  included  1,500  warriors 
and  a  total  of  5,000  persons.  They  were  the 
second  largest  tribe  in  North  Carolina,  but 
in  1738  smallpox  killed  many  of  the  tribe. 

The  Catawba  spoke  the  Sioux  language 
which  was  sign  language  communicated  with 
the  hands.  Pictures  also  were  drawn  to 
illustrate  meanings. 

The  tribe  believed  in  a  "Great  Spirit" 
who  affected  their  good  or  bad  luck.  The 
medicine  men  were  powerful  figures,  as  well 
as  the  tribal  priests  who  were  believed  to 
have  special  powers  not  possessed  by 
others. 

The  tribesmen  were  well-shaped  people, 
very  tall  and  straight.  Their  eyes  were  black 
or  dark  hazel,  and  no  one  was  thought  to 
have  keener  eyesight  than  the  Catawba. 
Their  skin  was  of  tawny  or  burnt  cork  color 
and  their  teeth  were  yellow  from  smoking 
tobacco.  Every  tribe  had  a  tribal  hair  style. 

The  villages  were  located  along  rivers  to 
make  cultivation  of  crops  easier.  They  were 
surrounded  by  stockades  to  protect  them 
from  enemies.  Houses  were  made  of  wooden 
poles  tied  together  in  a  circle,  then  the 
poles  were  covered  with  bark.  They  were 
grouped  inside  the  stockade. 

The  Catawba  were  ruled  by  an  elected 
king  and  lesser  chiefs.  During  1754  "King" 
Haiglar  was  the  last  ruler  of  the  Catawba. 
He  was  a  successful  ruler  and  pleased  his 
people  well. 

The  Catawba  women  were  the  heads  of 
the  homes  and  they  had  much  influence  in 


public  matters.  They  also  cared  for  the 
children  and  grew  crops,  cooked,  and  made 
clothes.  Meanwhile  the  men  hunted,  fished, 
and  fought  the  enemies.  They  were  judged 
by  their  ability  as  hunters  and  warriors. 
Bows  and  arrows,  hatchets,  and  spears  were 
used  for  hunting  and  as  weapons. 

Farming  tools  were  made  of  wood  or  bone, 
and  corn  was  the  main  food  of  the  Catawba. 
Clothing  was  made  of  skins  and  cloth 
worked  with  bone  tools.  Bone  beads  and 
ornaments  were  worn  around  the  neck. 
Ceremonial  clothes  were  worn  for  the  many 
religious  and  social  dances  with  special 
music.  For  recreation,  almost  every  tribe 
had  some  form  of  ball  game.  The  Catawba 
also  were  excellent  potters. 

The  Catawba  were  enemies  of  the  Chero- 
kee, Tuscarora,  Shawnee  and  Five  Nations. 
They  fought  in  the  Yamassee  and  French 
and  Indian  wars.  These  Indians  thought 
death  was  caused  by  bad  spirits,  witch- 
craft, or  violence. 

Today  there  are  nearly  30,000  true  Sioux 
in  the  United  States.  The  Catawba  still  live 
on  a  reservation  at  Leslie,  South  Carolina. 
Only  the  chief  speaks  the  original  Catawba 
language.  A  county  and  a  river  in  North 
Carolina  are  named  in  memory  of  the 
Catawba  Indians. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Indians  in  North  Carolina,  by  Stanley  A. 
South.  25«t 

North     Carolina     Documents,  1584-1868, 
$1.00. 

13  facsimile  documents  repro- 
duced in  whole  or  in  part 
depending  on  length.  From 
11  x  11  inches  to  23  x  25 
inches. 

State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
Box  1881,  Raleigh. 
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Retired  Chief  Honored 


From  an  article  in  the  Asheville  Citizen, 
October  4,  1967. 


Indians  and  non-Indians  recently  paid 
tribute  to  Jarrett  Blythe,  former  chief  of  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians.  The  new 
chief,  Walter  Jackson,  praised  the  work  of 
Blythe,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Robert  L.  Bennette,  said  that 
Blythe,  "in  a  lifetime  of  service  has  written 
a  new  chapter  in  Indian  history."  Blythe  was 
first  elected  principal  chief  in  1931,  when 
the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  the  De- 
pression. With  the  help  of  technical  per- 
sonnel from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  he 
and  his  tribal  council  introduced  conserva- 
tion farming  and  forestry  to  the  Cherokee. 
Under  Blythe's  administration,  the  Qua  1  la 
Arts  and  Crafts  Mutual  was  established  and 


became  an  independent  Cherokee  cooperative. 
Bennette  praised  Blythe  for  recognizing  the 
need  for  paved  roads  on  the  reservation  and 
gave  him  credit  for  the  establishment  of 
Boundary  Tree  Development,  a  million- 
dollar-tourist  enterprise  owned  by  the  tribe. 

Industry  came  to  the  reservation  in  the 
1950's  during  the  administration  of  Blythe. 
The  industrial  and  commercial  development 
of  the  reservation  has  continued,  making 
the  area  a  major  tourist  attraction  of  the 
Smoky  Mountains. 

The  National  Indian  Council  named 
Blythe  the  outstanding  Indian  in  the  United 
States  in  1954.  His  great-grandfather,  Nimrod 
Jarrett  Smith,  served  eleven  years  each  as 
chief  of  the  tribe  and  as  vice  chief,  and  his 
uncle,  David  Blythe,  was  chief  from  1915 
to  1919. 


Fort  Barnwell:  An  Historic  Name 


By  Danny  French 

Fort  Barnwell  School 
Dover 

This  small  community  in  western  Craven 
County  received  its  name  after  the  Tuscarora 
War  of  1712. 

A  South  Carolinian  named  John  Barnwell 
and  some  friendly  Indians,  at  the  invitation 
of  North  Carolinians,  came  to  North  Carolina 
to  help  their  white  neighbors. 

Captain  John  Barnwell  proceeded  to  fight 
the  Tuscarora  Indians  and  in  the  process 
built  a  small  fort  for  his  troops.  This  is 
where  our  community  got  its  name.  Inciden- 


tally, this  is  the  same  area  where  John 
Lawson  is  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

We  recently  visited  the  site  of  the  fort 
and  discovered  that  part  of  the  breastworks 
are  still  visible  after  250  years. 

In  the  same  area  we  found  some  old 
Indian  wells  where  the  water  comes  out  of 
the  ground,  runs  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  disappears  again.  One  of  the  students 
found  what  appears  to  be  a  hatchet  head. 

The  eighth  grade  is  presently  working  on  a 
table  with  Fort  Barnwell  built  to  scale.  The 
seventh  grade  is  working  on  a  replica  of  the 
fort  at  Fort  Barnwell. 
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From  the  Editor: 


This  issue  of  THJH  is  appropriate  indeed  for  announcing  the  first  North  Carolina  Junior 
Historian  recipient  of  an  award  of  merit  from  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History.  The  national  honor  was  presented  to  the  Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter,  Harrisburg 
School.  Harrisburg,  for  their  continuous  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  local  history. 
Mrs.  Mabel  R.  Blume  serves  as  the  advisor  to  the  chapter  at  Harrisburg  which  has  won  top 
recognition  for  five  years  in  the  state  literary  and  arts  competition.  (See  story  on  page  10.) 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  go  to  Mrs.  Blume  and  her  students  for  this  outstanding 
honor,  and  for  retaining  the  Special  Achievement  Award.  These  awards  were  presented  along 
with  the  N.  C.  Literary  and  Historical  Association  awards  on  December  1,  1967,  at  the  Sir 
Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh.  We  are  proud  of  the  Junior  Historian  winners  and  hope  they  enjoyed 
attending  the  annual  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Association  on  awards  day.  The  winners  are 
pictured  on  pages  8  to  10.  Congratulations! 

Rules  for  the  1967-1968  literary  and  arts  contest  are  found  on  pages  8  and  9.  We  expect 
to  receive  many  fine  projects  from  you  this  year.  Remember  to  send  in  application  blanks  for 
the  contest  by  March  10.  Details  for  regional  or  state  judging  will  be  announced  later. 

Don't  forget  to  send  us  your  articles  for  the  May  THJH  on  "State  Historic  Sites."  We 
hope  you  will  visit  many  of  these  interesting  sites  and  report  your  observations  to  us  by 
April  10.  We  would  appreciate  black  and  white,  8  x  10  photographs  of  your  group  on  these 
field  trips,  and  we  are  sure  your  local  newspaper  would  be  interested  in  them  also. 

Nuclear  First  at  NCSU 

By  Kathy  Troyer 
Neil  Gustafson 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

North  Carolina  boasts  the  first  nuclear 
reactor  installed  on  a  college  campus  and 
furnished  by  a  private  organization.  The 
Burlington  Mills  company  contributed  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  help  construct 
the  reactor,  although  these  are  usually 
financed  by  the  government. 

The  reactor  began  operating  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  in 
1953,  although  classes  in  nuclear  engineer- 
ing had  been  available  there  since  1950. 
Three  additional  reactors  are  now  in  opera- 
tion at  the  University. 

The  reactors  are  used  for  research  in 
several  scientific  fields.  They  are  also 
used  to  train  students  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  maintenance  of  nuclear 
installations.  The  reactors  also  can  be  put 
to  simpler  uses,  such  as  irradiating  peanuts 
to  produce  better  crop  yields. 


25  Mw  Nuclear  Reactor  in  Burlington  Nu- 
clear Laboratory  Used  for  Teaching  and 
Research. 
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By  Julia  Rachele  Flynn 

Hickory  Grove  School 
Garland 

The  Edenton  Tea  Party,  with  time  and 
thought  can  be  given  names  other  than 
"The  First  Political  Meeting  of  Women  in 
America."  Some  of  the  names  such  as  "The 
Tea  with  No  Tea"  would  seem  odd,  indeed, 
to  the  modern  world  if  we  could  not  look 
back  to  the  environment  and  customs  of 
everyday  Colonial  life. 

During  the  years  before  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  tempers  reached 
their  peak  as  Parliament  heavily  taxed  the 
colonies.  Reaction  over  a  tax  on  tea 
crystallized  with  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  On 
the  night  of  December  16,  1773,  a  group  of 
men  dressed  as  Indians  boarded  a  tea  ship 
and  quietly  slipped  $100,000  worth  of  its 
cargo  into  the  dark  waters. 

Tempers  flared  into  action  not  only  in 
Massachusetts,  but  also  in  every  colony. 
When  England  punished  Boston  by  closing 
its  port,  all  the  colonies  sent  supplies  to 
"save  their  neighbor"  from  starvation. 

Perhaps  the  cruel  punishment  scared 
some,  but  certainly  not  the  Patriots  of 
North  Carolina.  Patriotic  ladies  of  Edenton 
formed  a  "tea  party"  of  their  own.  Although 
the  women  did  not  dress  as  Indians,  they 


did  come  together  for  their  own  personal 
tea  party  at  which  they  all  agreed  not  to 
drink  tea  until  the  taxes  were  removed  and 
the  colonists  were  treated  with  respect. 

Their  pledge  was  no  idle  vow,  as  tea 
was  close  to  the  colonists'  hearts.  Al- 
though life  in  the  wilderness  did  much  to 
change  the  Englishman's  way  of  living, 
customs  and  old  family  traditions  lingered 
no  matter  how  dense  the  forest  grew  around 
them. 

Thus  we  can  see  the  sacrifice  of  these 
51  women  when  they  accepted  the  invitation 
to  the  "The  Tea  with  No  Tea"  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King  in  Edenton.  An 
unusual  aspect  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party 
was  its  political  importance.  Women  played 
an  important  role  in  colonizing  America. 
The  51  women  who  took  part  in  the  Edenton 
Tea  Party  were  no  exception.  The  women 
did  housework,  cooked,  and  were  in  one 
sense  the  life  of  a  settlement.  Women,  how- 
ever, never  took  part  in  political  affairs.  In 
many  cases,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
family  for  the  woman  to  take  part  in  any 
sort  of  government.  It  was  not  until  1920 
that  American  women  were  allowed  to  vote. 
Yet  on  October  25,  1774,  the  women  of 
Edenton  met  with  a  political  cause  in  mind, 
and  time  has  proven  their  cause  was  just. 
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Independence  Resolved 
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"Constitution  House,"  Halifax,  in  which 
the  North  Carolina  Constitution  was  drafted, 
November,  1776. 


By  Judy  Beane 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Rale  igh 

On  April  4,  1776,  following  the  Patriots' 
victory  in  February  at  the  Battle  of  Moores 
Creek  Bridge  in  what  is  now  Pender  County, 
the  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  met  at 
Halifax.  Everybody  there  wished  for  inde- 
pendence. Sam  Johnson  said,  "All  our  peo- 
ple here  are  up  for  independence."  Robert 
Howe,  another  delegate,  said,  "Inde- 
pendence seems  to  be  the  word.  I  know  not 
one  dissenting  voice." 

Finally,  a  committee  led  by  Cornelius 
Harnett  made  up  a  list  of  resolutions. 
These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Congress,  April  12, 
1776.  The  last  paragraph  is  called  the 
"Halifax  Resolves."  It  is  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  that  the  delegates  for  this 
Colony   in   the   Continental   Congress  be 


empowered  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of 
the  other  Colonies  in  declaring  Inde- 
pendency .  .  .  .  " 

The  first  official  state  action  for  inde- 
pendence, the  Resolves  represented  not 
only  the  hopes  for  North  Carolina  but  served 
as  a  recommendation  to  the  Continental 
Congress  that  independence  should  be 
declared. 

A  copy  of  the  Resolves  was  sent  to 
Joseph  Hewes,  a  North  Carolina  delegate 
to  the  Congress  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 
On  May  27  the  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
delegates,  having  been  instructed  to  concur 
with  other  delegates  and  to  "propose" 
independence,  respectively,  laid  these 
charges  before  the  Congress,  and  inde- 
pendence was  declared  on  July  4,  1776. 

The  date  of  the  Halifax  Resolves  is  now 
on  the  North  Carolina  flag. 
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in  1795    (/JVC  Doors  Opened 


By  Bill  Hassler 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  began 
in  the  minds  of  men  who  wanted  the  young 
people  of  North  Carolina  to  be  able  to 
attend  a  school  of  higher  education  without 
traveling  a  great  distance  (or  leaving  the 
state).  The  University  was  the  second  to  be 
chartered  in  the  South  and  the  first  state 
university  to  open  its  doors  to  students.  A 
few  other  states  supported  universities  but 
these  schools  had  been  established  before 
the  American  Revolution  with  funds  from 
private  sources.  The  plan  for  a  state  uni- 
versity had  been  included  in  the  state's 
constitution  but  was  opposed  by  the  Anti- 
Federalist  party.  In  1789  the  Federalists 
came  into  power  and  members  of  this  party, 
led  by  William  R.  Davie,  passed  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  a  state-supported  uni- 
versity for  men.  Although  the  legislature 
passed  the  bill  for  a  university,  it  ap- 
propriated no  funds  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  or  salaries  for  teachers.  The 
legislature  also  failed  to  designate  a  site 
for  the  new  university.  It  was  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  university  could  not  be  placed 
within  five  miles  of  the  permanent  seat  of 


government  or  of  a  county  seat.  The  legis- 
lature appointed  a  committee  to  find  a  site 
for  the  new  university.  It  chose  New  Hope 
Chapel  (now  Chapel  Hill)  in  Orange  County. 

A  board  of  trustees  was  appointed.  One 
of  its  members  was  William  R.  Davie.  The 
board  was  forced  to  depend  on  donations  of 
land  and  money  for  funds  to  erect  buildings 
and  to  get  the  University  started.  Many 
donations  were  given.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant were  a  land  grant  in  Tennessee  that 
was  sold  for  funds  and  a  donation  of  $1,025 
from  Thomas  Person  who  had  a  building 
named  after  him  in  appreciation. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  first  building  was 
laid  on  October  12,  1793,  in  a  special 
ceremony.  This  building,  now  known  as  Old 
East,  is  the  oldest  standing  state  university 
building  in  the  country. 

The  doors  of  the  University  were  first 
opened  to  students  in  1795.  The  first  stu- 
dent was  Hinton  James  of  Wilmington  who 
entered  the  University  on  February  12  and 
made  up  the  entire  student  body  for  two 
weeks.  By  the  end  of  the  term  the  Uni- 
versity had  two  professors  and  forty-one 
students.  This  number  increased  to  almost 
one  hundred  during  the  second  term. 
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William  R.  Davie  developed  the  plan  of 
study  for  students  attending  the  University. 
The  University  was  divided  into  two 
schools.  The  Preparatory  School  and  the 
school  of  Professorships  of  the  University. 
In  the  Preparatory  School  students  studied 
English,  arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing. 
When  they  finished  these  courses  they  had 
to  take  Latin,  French,  geography,  and  if 
they  wished,  Greek.  In  the  school  of  the 
Professorships  of  the  University,  students 
took  political  philosophy  and  history, 
natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geography, 
and  mathematics.  For  electives  they  could 
take  the  chemistry  and  philosophy  of  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  and  mechanical  arts  or 
English,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Gold  in 

By  Patty  Bradford 

Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter 
Harrisburg  School 

Suppose  you  were  enjoying  a  day  of  fish- 
ing and  accidentally  discovered  a  gold 
mine!  Yes,  gold!  "Impossible,"  you  say? 
Well,  this  incident  did  happen  to  a  Cabarrus 
youth  ! 

One  Sunday  morning  in  1799  Conrad  Reed, 
a  twelve-year-old  boy  living  in  Cabarrus 
County,  was  fishing  in  Meadow  Creek.  After 
a  considerable  amount  of  waiting,  the  young 
boy  finally  felt  a  pull  on  his  rod  and  as  he 
reached  down  to  unhook  a  good-sized  fish, 
he  noticed  an  unusual  stone  among  the  other 
rocks  and  pebbles.  It  was  brighter  than  the 
others  and  much  smoother  and  rounded.  Not 
knowing  that  it  was  a  precious  metal,  but 
assuming  it  was  just  an  unusual  rock, 
Conrad  picked  it  up  and  took  it  to  his 
father.  Conrad's  father  could  not  identify 
the  stone  either,  so  for  several  years  it  was 
used  as  a  door  prop  in  the  Reed  home. 

Later  Reed  took  the  stone  to  William 
Atkinson,  a  silversmith  in  Concord.  After 
examining  it,  Atkinson  could  not  identify 
the  smooth  shiny  stone.  When  Reed  went  to 
Fayetteville,  he  carried  the  stone  with  him. 
A  jeweler  there  immediately  recognized  it 


After  the  University  opened,  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  a  loan  of  $10,000.  Davie 
used  his  influence  to  have  the  loan  made 
into  a  gift.  For  this,  and  many  other  things 
Davie  did  for  the  University,  he  is  known  as 
the  "father  of  the  University," 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  now 
has  a  student  body  of  well  over  ten  thou- 
sand. Many  great  men  have  passed  through 
its  doors.  But  perhaps  its  greatest  im- 
portance is  that  it  was  the  first  state  uni- 
versity to  open  its  doors  to  the  public.  In 
doing  so  it  set  an  example  and  led  the  way 
for  other  states  to  follow. 


Cabarrus 

as  gold  and  offered  to  buy  it  for  $3.50. 
Reed  thought  the  price  reasonable,  although 
the  jeweler  claimed  the  price  was  too  high. 
Later  when  Reed  made  another  trip  to 
Fayetteville,  he  recovered  $1,000  as  part 
of  the  price  of  the  17-pound  nugget. 

Soon  stones  such  as  the  one  Conrad  Reed 
discovered  were  known  as  gold.  Reed,  along 
with  Frederic  Kisor,  James  Love,  and 
Martin  Pfifer,  opened  a  gold  mine.  Fourteen 
other  pieces  were  found  in  the  area  of  the 
first  one.  The  total  weight  of  them  all  was 
about  115  pounds.  One  stone  weighed  28 
pounds  and  was  worth  about  $8,000.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  gold  nuggets  ever  found 
in  the  United  States. 

The  mine  is  now  known  as  "Reed's  Gold 
Mine."  Conrad  Reed's  discovery  of  gold 
there  was  actually  the  first  of  great  im- 
portance found  in  the  United  States.  Gold 
had  been  found  in  very  small  quantities 
before,  but  was  considered  of  no  importance 
at  all,  as  few  people  knew  what  it  really 
was. 

After  this  incident  gold  was  mined  in 
various  other  places  in  Cabarrus  and  adjoin- 
ing counties.  There  was  a  "gold  rush" 
about  fifty  years  before  gold  was  discovered 
in  California  in  1849,  and  the  "gold  rush" 
occurred  in  Piedmont  North  Carolina. 
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Artist's  drawing  of  the  Cherokee  educator. 


By  Cheri  Volk 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Ra  leigh 

During  the  year  1810  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  a  member  of  the  Cherokee 
tribe  named  George  Guess  or  Sequoya  began 
to  work  toward  making  a  wonderful  dream 
of  the  tribe  come  true.  This  dream  was  one 
of  having  a  written  alphabet  for  all  the 
Cherokees  to  use,  and  this  Indian  genius, 
Sequoya,  made  it  a  reality. 

After  seeing  several  of  the  white  man's 
"talking  leaves,"  Sequoya  began  to  dream 
hazily  about  a  "talking  leaf"  for  his  Indian 
tribe.  After  experimenting  aimlessly  for  a 
while,  his  conception  took  on  a  more 
practical  form.  Since  Sequoya  had  never 
been  educated,  this  was  slow  work,  and  to 
make  it  even  more  difficult,   his  fellow 


warriors  ridiculed  him  and  accused  him  of 
dealing  in  black  art. 

Finally,  after  twelve  years  of  labor,  he 
completed  his  alphabet,  which  consisted  of 
eighty-five  symbols,  each  representing  a 
sound  in  the  Cherokee  language.  Since 
Sequoya' s  syllabary  was  very  simple,  the 
Cherokees  were  able  to  master  it  in  a  few 
days,  and  within  a  month  practically  the 
whole  Cherokee  nation  was  literate. 

In  about  1827  the  first  newspaper  printed 
in  both  English  and  Cherokee  was  published 
in  Georgia,  with  the  name  The  Cherokee 
Phoenix.  The  editor  was  Elias  Boudinot, 
an  educated  Cherokee,  and  Reverend 
S.  A.  Worcester  was  the  guiding  spirit  of 
the  paper.  The  memory  of  Sequoya  lasts 
forever  through  his  syllabary,  and  through 
this,  the  learning  of  a  fine  body  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  Cherokee  people. 


1966-1967  Winners  Pictured 

Literary  and  Arts  Contest  Rules 


Three  awards  have  been  established  by 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  for  presentation  to  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  clubs.  Two  awards  will  be 
given  in  the  Literary  Division  and  one 
award  in  the  Arts  Division.  For  the  most 
outstanding  essay  or  research  paper  by  a 
club,  a  group  award  will  be  presented.  For 
the  winning  entry  by  a  club  member,  an 
individual  award  will  also  be  given.  The 
third  award  will  be  presented  to  the  club 
which  has  completed  the  most  outstanding 
model  or  drawing.  Entries  in  both  categories 
may  be  based  either  on  biographies  or 
events  and  may  be  concerned  with  State  or 
local  history. 

METHOD  OF  JUDGING 

One  entry  in  each  category  may  be  chosen 
from  each  Junior  Historian  Club.  Each  indi- 
vidual club  will  make  this  selection.  The 


club  may  also  select  one  entry  to  compete 
for  the  individual  award.  The  club's  entries 
will  then  be  submitted  for  competition  in  a 
regional  contest,  unless  notified  otherwise. 

Entries  submitted  to  the  regional  contest 
will  be  judged  by  a  board  of  awards 
recommended  by  the  county  or  city  office  of 
education  at  the  judging  site.  If  there  is 
only  one  entry  from  a  region,  that  entry  will 
automatically  be  submitted  to  the  state 
contest. 

Those  projects  selected  as  winners  in  the 
regional  contest  will  be  submitted  for  final 
competition  in  a  state  contest.  Entries  in 
the  state  contest  will  be  judged  by  one 
member  from  the  staff  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  (or  a  person  designated 
by  the  Department),  the  Museum  Adminis- 
trator from  the  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  and  an  officer  of  the  North  Carolina 
Literary  and  Historical  Association. 


Mount  Olive  Junior  Historian  Club,  Group  Literary  Award.  L  to  R  Wendy  Crumpler,  Thesia 
Garner,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Odom,  Jr.,  Advisor;  Olivia  Raper,  Suzanne  Lewis. 
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The  closing  date  for  the  competition  and 
completion  of  projects  is  April  10.  Instruc- 
tions for  mailing  entries  and  district  con- 
tests will  be  sent  to  each  participating 
club.  Clubs  planning  to  enter  the  contest 
should  complete  entry  blanks  and  send  them 
to  the  Association  no  later  than  March  10. 

Winners  will  be  notified  following  the 
selections,  and  final  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented in  December  of  the  following  school 
year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Assoc- 
iation. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  contribution  of  the  project  to  the 
history  of  the  state  or  county. 


2.  Manner  of  presentation. 

3.  Quality  and  extent  of  research. 

4.  Accuracy. 


AWARDS 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  the  award  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  none  of  the  entries  merits  selection. 

The  award  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  plaque 
bearing  the  name  of  the  winning  club  or 
club  member.  The  winning  projects  will  be 
displayed  for  one  year  in  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  at  Raleigh. 


Central  Junior  Historian 
Club,  Greensboro,  Indi- 
vidual Literary  Award. 
L  to  R  Ricky  Benner, 
winner;  Douglas  Walker, 
Robert  Edwards,  Mrs. 
Addie  Burgess,  Advisor. 


Special  Achievement  Award 


Stephen  Cabarrus  Junior  Historian  Club,  Harrisburg,  Special  Achievement  Award.  L  to  R 
Mrs.  Mabel  R.  Blume,  Advisor;  Mary  Pharr,  Harriette  Howie,  Eric  Howie,  David  Caldwell. 


The  Junior  Historian  Special  Achievement 
Award  was  created  for  presentation  to  the 
Stephen  Cabarrus  Chapter,  Harrisburg 
School,  Harrisburg,  in  December,  1966.  The 
Harrisburg  club's  project  was  a  state  winner 
in  the  group  literary  category  of  the  com- 
petition for  three  successive  years,  and  the 
award  was  created  for  the  fourth  outstanding 
project  by  the  club  members. 

Last  year  the  Harrisburg  group  retained 
the  bronze  engraved  trophy  for  a  second 
year.  This  year  they  will  compete  with 
clubs  at  Mount  Olive  and  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  by  virtue  of 
these  two  clubs'  having  won  first-place 
state  honors  for  two  years  as  well  as 
honorable  mention  for  one  year.  Eligibility 
to  compete  for  this  award  will  continue  to 
be  based  on  these  requirements:  Previous 
recognition  as  a  first-place  winner  for  two 
years  and  honorable  mention  for  one,  in 
any  category. 

In  order  to  place  your  school's  rank  in 
eligibility   for   this   award,   the  previous 


winners  are  listed  below.  (Refer  to  pictures 
of  winners  for  1966-1967  listing,  and  Sept- 
ember THJH  for  honorable  mention  listing.) 
Entries  for  this  award  must  be  club  projects 
prepared  by  a  group  in  either  the  literary  or 
the  arts  categories. 

Winners  in  the  state  competition  are 
listed  by  years  as  follows: 

1962-  1963  -  Harrisburg  School,  Harrisburg, 

FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  Group 
category . 

Washington  Street  Elementary 
School,  FIRST  PLACE,  Ply- 
mouth, Arts  category. 

1963-  1964  -  Harrisburg  School,  Harrisburg, 

FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  Group 
category . 

Seaboard  High  School,  FIRST 
PLACE,  Literary  individual 
category  . 

Robinson  School,  Gastonia, 
FIRST  PLACE,  Arts  category. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION:  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh;  Tabor  City 
School;  Silk  Hope  School,  (Siler  City);  and 
Whiteville  School. 

1964-  1965  -  Harrisburg  School,  Harrisburg, 

FIRST  PLACE,  Literary  Group 
category . 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  Sch- 
ool, Raleigh.  FIRST  PLACE, 
Literary    individual  category. 

Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City, 
FIRST  PLACE,  Arts  category. 

HONORABLE  MENTION:  Hudson  Elemen- 
tary School,  Hudson; Granite  Quarry  Elemen- 
tary School,  Granite  Quarry;  Mount  Olive 
Junior  High  School,  Mount  Olive;  Silk  Hope 
School,  Siler  City. 

1965-  1966  -  Harrisburg  School,  Harrisburg, 

SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD,  for  their  fourth  out- 
standing entry  in  the  Literary 
Group  category . 


South  Edgecombe  Elementary 
School,  Pinetops,  FIRST 
PLACE,  Literary  Group  cate- 
gory . 

Evelyn  Carrick,  Central  School, 
Greensboro,  FIRST  PLACE, 
Literary    individual  category. 

Mount  Olive  Junior  Historian 
Club,  Mount  Olive  Junior  High 
School,  FIRST  PLACE,  Arts 
category  . 


HONORABLE  MENTION:  Silk  Hope  His- 
torian Club,  Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City; 
Cape  Fear  History  Club,  Lake  Forest 
School,  Wilmington;  Cabarrus  Blue  Devils, 
Winecoff  School,  Concord;  Mary  Susan 
Parnell,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School, 
Raleigh;  Cordelia  Camp  Junior  Historian 
Club,  Ira  B.  Jones  School,  Asheville; 
Hudson  Hornets,  Hudson  Junior  High 
School,  Hudson. 


A  6,25  Million  Dollar  First 


By  Linda  Hale  Harrison 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

North  Carolina  has  the  first  and  only 
building  in  the  United  States  constructed 
solely  for  lawmaking.  This  structure  is  the 
State  Legislative  Building  located  in  North 
Carolina's  capital,  Raleigh.  It  accommodates 
all  legislative  functions  and  is  used  only 
by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  state 
government. 

The  necessary  facilities  provided  for 
lawmaking  are  the  chambers  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  committee 
rooms,  offices  for  each  congressman,  and 
space  for  clerical  personnel.  These  areas 
are  beautiful  as  well  as  functional.  The 
interior  has  red  carpets,  three  garden  courts, 
and  several  garden  pools.  There  are  palm 
trees  and  hanging  gardens  which  provide  a 
pleasant  atmosphere  in  the  public  areas. 
In  one  part  of  the  building  there  are  display 


cases  for  exhibits  concerning  the  state's 
cultural  heritage  and  natural  resources. 

There  are  beautiful  roof  gardens  outside 
the  enclosed  area  of  the  third  floor.  Gal- 
leries which  can  accommodate  at  least  300 
people,  if  supplemental  chairs  are  added, 
are  located  above  each  chamber. 

This  building  is  made  of  white  marble 
and  stands  on  a  podium  of  North  Carolina 
granite.  As  a  visitor  enters  from  the  south 
(Jones  Street)  he  crosses  a  terrazzo  mosaic 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  is  28  feet  in  diameter.  Fountains 
are  on  each  corner  of  the  podium. 
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Prelude  to  an  Era 


The  Piano  Wire  Miracle 


Artist's  drawing  of  the  Wright  Brothers  and  airplane. 


By  Debra  Coates 

LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

The  first  successful  airplane  flight  was 
made  on  December  17,  1903,  by  Orville 
Wright  at  Kill  Devil  Hill,  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina.  The  flight  was  made  in  a 
small  airplane  twenty-one  feet  and  one  inch 
long  with  a  wing  span  of  forty  feet  and  four 
inches.  The  wings  were  wooden  frames 
covered  with  cotton  fabric  which  were  held 
one  above  the  other  by  wooden  pieces  and 
piano  wire.  A  four-cylinder,  twelve-horse- 
power engine  was  fastened  to  the  right  of 
the  pilot,  who  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  wing  on  his  stomach.  The  gas  tank, 
which  held  less  than  a  gallon  of  fuel,  was 
directly  above  the  pilot's  head.  The  wings 
were  operated  by  a  belt  that  crossed  the 
hips  of  the  pilot.  In  order  to  go  left  or  right 
the  pilot  moved  the  wings  by  turning  his 
hips.  In  order  to  go  up  or  down,  the  ele- 
vator surface  directly  in  front  of  the  pilot 
was  tilted.  The  weight  of  the  pilot  and  the 
plane  together  was  about  750  pounds. 


The  plane  was  assembled  late  in  1903. 
Wilbur  Wright  was  chosen  to  be  pilot  on  the 
first  flight  as  a  result  of  a  coin  flip.  Some- 
thing went  wrong  on  the  takeoff  and  minor 
repairs  were  needed.  The  next  attempted 
flight  was  made  by  Orville  on  December  17 
and  was  successful.  This  flight  lasted 
twelve  seconds  as  the  plane  soared  120 
feet.  Several  other  flights  were  made  on 
the  seventeenth  but  the  longest  of  these 
was  made  by  Wilbur.  This  flight  lasted 
fifty-nine  seconds  and  the  plane  covered  a 
distance  of  852  feet. 


This  feat  was  the  first  successful  flight 
of  a  power-driven,  heavier-than-air  machine, 
carrying  a  human  being.  The  event  was  not 
well  reported  because  it  was  not  considered 
important,  yet  it  inspired  many  others  to 
build  and  fly  airplanes.  The  flight  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  transportation, 
and  the  resulting  progress  as  we  see  flight 
today  is  probably  far,  far  greater  than  was 
even  imagined  by  the  Wright  brothers. 
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Calendar  of  N.  C.  Firsts 


On  August  18,  1587,  Virginia  Dare,  first 
child  of  English  parents  in  the  New  World, 
was  born,  daughter  of  Ananias  and  Eleanor 
Dare. 

In  the  year  1712  Edward  Hyde  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  governor  of  North  Carolina 
as  a  separate  province.  Christopher  Gale 
was  appointed  first  Chief  Justice  of  North 
Carolina  at  the  same  time. 

In  1734  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  at 
Bath,  the  oldest  church  now  standing  in 
North  Carolina,  was  built. 

Around  the  years  1738-1739  the  first  post 
road  over  which  mail  was  carried  regularly 
was  built  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1751  the  first  newspaper  in  the  colony, 
the  North  Carolina  Gazette  was  printed  by 
James  Davis  in  New  Bern. 

In  January,  1771,  North  Carolina's  first 
college  was  authorized.  It  was  called 
Queen's  College  and  was  in  the  town  of 
Charlotte. 

An  important  political  meeting  was  held 
on  October  25,  1774,  by  51  women  of  the 
state.  At  the  "earliest  known  instance  of 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  women  in 
the  American  colonies,"  these  women  pro- 
mised not  to  use  the  British  imported  pro- 
duct, tea,  until  the  tea  tax  of  three  pence 
per  pound  was  removed. 

At  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  in  North  Carolina,  Moores  Creek  Bridge, 
February  27,  1776,  the  Tories  were  defeated 
by  the  Patriot  forces. 

On  April  12,  1776,  at  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Halifax,  the  Resolves  were  adopted 
authorizing  North  Carolina  delegates  in  the 
Continental  Congress  to  "concur  ...  in 
declaring  independency."  This  was  the 
first  action  of  this  sort  taken  by  a  state. 

In  1776  Richard  Caswell  was  appointed 
the  first  governor  of  the  independent  state 
of  North  Carolina,  and  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  January,  1777. 

In  1793  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  build- 
ing of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
laid,  and  in  1795  the  first  students  came  to 
the  school. 

In  1804  the  first  banks  of  North  Carolina 
were  incorporated  at  New  Bern  and 
Wilmington. 

In  1839  the  first  public  school  law  was 
passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  year  1840  was  a  progressive  year  for 
North  Carolina.  The  first  railroads  and  the 
new  Capitol  building  were  finished.  In  that 
same  year  the  first  public  schools  were 
opened. 

The  first  furniture  factory  was  built  at 
High  Point  in  1888. 

In  1903  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made 
the  first  flight  of  a  power-driven  airplane  at 
Kill  Devil  Hill. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  important 
dates  in  history  that  made  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  great  and  the  nation  strong. 

Kenneth  Jacobs 

Gaston  Spindles  Chapter 
Robinson  School,  Gastonia 
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From  the  Editor: 


This  year  has  been  a  rewarding  one  for  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  members  and  leaders. 
Enrollment  in  the  Association  numbered  63  clubs  with  2,225  student  members.  The  state 
Literary  and  Arts  competition  will  be  judged  in  Raleigh  and  results  will  be  announced  by 
letter  from  the  Association  office  in  late  May. 

Your  editor  was  pleased  to  serve  as  a  judge  in  Elizabeth  City  in  March  for  a  "History  of 
Transportation  in  North  Carolina"  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle  for 
students  in  the  ten-county  district.  Winning  arts  projects  were  placed  on  exhibit  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Albemarle. 

The  Sixth  Conference  on  the  Junior  Historian  Movement  will  convene  in  Hershey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, June  13,  14,  and  15.  The  host  organization  will  be  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Junior  Historians  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 
Your  editor  will  attend  the  conference  and  will  participate  in  a  panel  discussion  about  Junior 
Historian  publications. 

This,  the  final  issue  of  THJH  for  this  year,  concerns  Historic  Sites  in  North  Carolina.  The 
first  article  is  an  imaginary  letter  written  by  Mary  Lou  Watson,  Mount  Tabor  School,  Winston- 
Salem.  Her  description  of  Salem  during  the  Christmas  season  of  1784  offers  a  vivid  account 
of  life  in  Salem  at  that  time.  The  remaining  articles  are  brief  sketches  of  the\various  State 
Historic  Sites  written  by  staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  "A  Guide 
to  North  Carolina's  State  Historic  Sites"  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Box  1881,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602. 

Remember  to  enrich  your  year's  study  of  North  Carolina  history  by  visiting  State  Historic 
Sites  during  your  summer  vacation. 

Polk  Birthplace  Dedication 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  First  Lady  of 
the  United  States,  will  dedicate  the  Presi- 
dent James  K.  Polk  Birthplace  State  His- 
toric Site  at  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon  on 
May  20,  1968  in  Pineville  on  Highway 
U.  S.  521  South.  Three  log  buildings  have 
been  restored  including  the  main  house,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  pack  house.  The  houses 
have  been  furnished  in  the  1790-1807 
period.  The  log  houses  are  restored 
replicas  of  the  one  in  which  the  eleventh 
President  of  the  United  States  was  born 
on  November  2,  1795.  Polk  lived  at  the 
site  until  he  was  eleven  years  old  at  which 
time  his  parents  moved  to  Columbia, 
Tennessee. 
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Bath:  Incorporated  1705 


At  the  time  of  Raleigh's  first  expedition 
in  1584,  present  Bath  was  the  approximate 
site  of  the  Pomouik  Indian  town  of  Cotan. 
The  first  proprietary  grant  in  the  Pamlico 
River  area,  made  in  1684,  embraced  the 
site  of  Bath. 

David  Perkins,  whose  farm  included  the 
site,  was  one  of  the  first  English  settlers 
to  arrive  in  the  area  in  1695.  Perkins  sold 
the  south  60  acres  of  his  farm  to  John 
Lawson,  Joel  Martin,  and  Simon  Alderson 
in  the  fall  of  1704.  By  an  act,  March  8, 
1705,  the  town  of  Bath  became  the  first 
incorporated  town  in  North  Carolina. 

Three  proprietary  governors,  Robert 
Daniel,  Thomas  Cary,  and  Charles  Eden, 
resided  in  or  near  Bath  and  made  it  their 
seat  of  government.  The  General  Assembly 
met  in  Bath  from  1744  to  1752.  The  lower 
house  of  the  1746  Assembly  passed- an  act 
designating  Bath  as  the  first  permanent 
capital  of  North  Carolina.  Neither  the 
council  nor  the  governor  approved  this 
act,  so  it  did  not  become  law. 

Bath  served  as  a  refuge  for  settlers  who 
survived  the  first  onslaught  of  the  Tus- 
carora  Indian  War  (1711-1713). 

ST.  THOMAS  CHURCH 

St.  Thomas  Parish  was  created  by  the 
first  vestry  act  of  1701.  Construction  of 


the  church  began  in  1734  and  was  probably 
completed  prior  to  1740.  King  George  II 
presented  the  church  with  a  pair  of  silver 
candelabra.  The  "Queen  Anne  Bell," 
housed  in  a  small  tower  near  the  church, 
was  purchased  with  funds  established  by 
Queen  Anne  of  Great  Britian.  St.  Thomas 
is  the  oldest  church  building  in  North 
Carolina.  It  has  been  restored  by  a  private 
restoration  group  and  is  open  to  the  public. 

"GLEBE  HOUSE" 

The  "Glebe  House"  was  the  nineteenth- 
century  home  of  John  F.  Tompkins,  ag- 
ricultural reformer,  a  founder  of  the  State 
Fair,  and  publisher  of  the  Farmer's  Journal 
(1852-1853)  in  Bath. 

PALMER-MARSH  HOUSE 

The  Palmer-Marsh  House  was  built  by 
Captain  Michael  Coutanch  about  1744. 
Colonel  Robert  Palmer  acquired  the  house 
in  1764.  Colonel  Palmer  was  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Colony,  served  in  the 
Assembly  and  on  the  Governor's  Council, 
and  was  colonel  of  the  Beaufort  County 
militia. 

This  house  remained  in  the  Palmer 
family  until  1796.  In  1802  it  was  purchased 
by  the  Marsh  brothers,  Jonathan  and  Daniel 
G.,  and  remained  in  their  family  for  more 


than  a  century.  The  house  has  been  re- 
stored and  is  open  to  the  public  for  a 
small  charge. 

BUZZARD  HOTEL 

This  old  inn  was  built  about  1740.  It 
was  named  for  its  builder  and  operator. 
With  the  exception  of  St.  Thomas  Church, 
it  is  probably  the  oldest  building  extant  in 
Beaufort  County.  It  is  now  a  residence  and 
is  not  open  to  the  public. 

BONNER  HOUSE 

This  house  is  believed  to  have  been 
built  about  1825  although  the  exact  date 
is  not  known.  In  1830  the  property  was 
sold  to  Joseph  Bonner  and  remained  in  the 
family  until  acquired  and  restored  by  the 
Oscar  F.  Smith  Memorial  Foundation  as  a 
part  of  Historic  Bath.  The  Bonner  House 
is  open  to  the  public  for  a  small  charge. 

HARDING'S  LANDING 

Harding's  Landing  is  representative  of 
the  piers  and  landings  that  were  located 

BRUNSWICK  TOWN 

A  Glimpse 

The  colonial  town  of  Brunswick  was 
begun  in  1726  by  Maurice  Moore  as  a  real 
estate  venture.  The  town  soon  grew  into  a 
major  port  for  the  exportation  of  tar  and 
lumber  from  the  forests  of  southeastern 
North  Carolina. 

In  the  1730's  Brunswick  was  the  county 
seat  of  New  Hanover  County.  In  1764  it 
became  the  center  of  government  for  Bruns- 
wick County.  The  North  Carolina  Assembly 
often  met  in  the  courthouse,  particularly 
during  the  twelve  years  Brunswick  was  the 
residence  of  Royal  Governors  Dobbs  and 
Tryon. 

In  1748  the  town  was  captured  by  Span- 
ish sailors  and  held  for  three  days  before 
being  recaptured  by  the  citizens  under  the 
leadership  of  William  Dry. 

It  was  at  Brunswick  in  1765  that  a  group 
of    citizens    led    by    Cornelius  Harnett 


along  Main  (Water)  Street.  It  has  been  built 
for  the  convenience  of  the  boating  public 
and  is  not  a  reconstruction  or  restoration. 

BLACKBEARD'S  HOME 

Edward  Teach  (Blackbeard)  on  his  pirate 
ship  "Queen  Anne's  Revenge"  gained 
fame  as  the  fiercest  pirate  of  them  all. 
After  cheating  his  own  crew  Blackbeard 
married  and  settled  down  at  Bath  on  Plum 
Point,  directly  across  Back  (Adam's) 
Creek  from  the  Bonner  House.  After  his 
money  was  gone  he  returned  to  piracy  on 
the  "Adventure."  On  November  22,  1718, 
he  was  killed  at  Ocracoke  Inlet  by  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Maynard.  All  traces  of 
Blackbeard's  old  home  are  gone. 

HISTORIC   BATH  SCHEDULE: 
Sunday:  2:00-5:00 
Monday:  Closed 
Tuesday-Saturday:  10:00-5:00 

Organized  groups  planning  to  visit  Historic 
Bath  should  write: 

HISTORIC  BATH 
Bath,  North  Carolina  27808 


of  the  Past 

surrounded  the  home  of  Governor  William 
Tryon  and  protested  the  Stamp  Act  by 
placing  the  Governor  under  house  arrest. 
The  use  of  arms  by  this  group  was  one  of 
the  first  incidents  of  armed  resistance  to 
British  authority  in  America. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  1775  the  citizens  began  to  fear  that 
British  warships  would  attack  the  town. 
Because  of  this  they  moved  away,  and  in 
1776  their  fears  were  realized  when  Bruns- 
wick was  burned  by  British  sailors. 

Only  two  or  three  families  moved  back 
after  the  war,  and  by  1830  the  town  was 
totally  in  ruins.  In  1842  the  site  was  sold 
to  Frederick  J.  Hill  for  $4.25,  and  was 
added  to  the  lands  of  Orton  Plantation. 

To  date  many  of  the  sixty  foundations 
located  by  the  archaeologist  have  been- 
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excavated,  and  many  objects  of  scientific 
and  historical  interest  have  been  found. 
Field  displays  throughout  the  town  area 
explain  the  site  to  the  visitor.  No  recon- 
struction of  houses  is  planned.  Rather,  the 
foundations  and  other  features  will  be 
uncovered  and  left  open  as  archaeological 
exhibits.  A  visitor  center-museum  has 
displays  on  life  in  Brunswick  Town  when 
it  was  a  thriving  port. 

CONFEDERATE  FORT  ANDERSON 
1862-1865 

During  the  Civil  War,  after  Brunswick 
Town  had  lain  in  ruins  for  almost  a 
century,  a  Confederate  fort  was  built 
diagonally  across  the  site.  After  the  fall  of 
Fort  Fisher  in  January,  1865,  Fort 
Anderson  held  out  for  thirty  days.  It  was 


abandoned  after  a  three-day  bombardment 
by  the  Union  navy  and  an  encircling  move- 
ment on  land  by  General  Schofield's  army 
of  the  Ohio. 

The  earthworks  of  Fort  Anderson  stand 
today  as  an  enormous  monument  of  the 
Civil  War  and  offer  a  vantage  point  from 
which  to  view  the  ruins  of  Brunswick. 

BRUNSWICK  TOWN  SCHEDULE: 
Museum  and  site  open: 
Monday-Saturday:  9:00-5:00 
Sunday:  1:30-5:30 
No  Admission  Charge 

For  information  write: 
BRUNSWICK  TOWN 
Box  356 

Southport,  North  Carolina  28461 


Ruins  of  St.  Phillips  Church, 
Brunswick  Town. 


Halifax  ••  A    Historic  Treasure 


Halifax  was  an  important  political, 
social,  and  commercial  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary and  post-Revolutionary  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Halifax  County  was  not 
formed  until  1758,  although  the  Halifax 
region  had  been  settled  as  early  as  1723. 


In  1771  Halifax  displayed  defiance  a- 
gainst  the  royal  government.  When  Gov- 
ernor William  Tryon  called  on  the  towns- 
people for  help  in  crushing  the  Regulators, 
the    townspeople   refused.    In    1774  the 


citizens  of  Halifax  incorporated  in  one 
document  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
King  and  an  attack  on  the  existing  methods 
of  the  Crown  in  its  tax  procedures.  This 
document  was  a  forerunner  of  the  famous 
"Halifax  Resolves"  of  1776.  In  1781 
Comwallis,  en  route  to  Yorktown,  occupied 
and  quartered  his  troops  in  Halifax.  From 
1772  to  1782  several  sessions  of  the  new 
state  legislature  met  there,  making  Halifax 
a  center  of  the  state  government  during 
the  American  Revolution.  After  1783 
political  activity  in  Halifax  declined. 
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"Loretta,"  home  of  William  R.  Davie, 
Halifax. 


COLONIAL  COURTHOUSE 

A  stone  marks  the  location  of  the  origi- 
nal courthouse,  built  in  the  1760's.  This 
building  was  replaced  in  1848  on  a  new 
site  by  the  antebellum  courthouse.  In  1758 
the  Colonial  assembly  moved  the  district 
court  from  Enfield  to  the  courthouse  in 
Halifax.  In  1776  the  old  Halifax  courthouse 
was  the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Congresses, 
and  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1779.  Here 
were  adopted  on  April  12,  1776,  the 
"Halifax  Resolves,"  first  formal  action 
by  a  colonial  assembly  calling  for  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain. 

CLERK  OF  COURT'S  OFFICE 

Adjacent  to  the  old  jail  is  the  Clerk's 
Office,  built  in  1832,  replacing  an  earlier 
office  on  the  same  location,  which  was 
used  in  1784  as  a  newspaper  printing 
office  for  the  Halifax  Journal. 

COLONIAL  CEMETERY 

Across  the  road  from  the  Clerk's  Office 
is  the  old  cemetery  and  the  site  of  the 
Federal  period  church  (destroyed)  which 
was  built  in  1793.  The  church  was  used  by 
all  denominations  and  many  early  Halifax 
citizens  are  buried  in  the  churchyard. 

CONSTITUTION  HOUSE 

The  Constitution  House  was  moved  in 
1914  from  its  original  site  and  restored 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  traditionally  believed  to  be  the 
house  in  which  the  first  North  Carolina 
Constitution  was  drafted  in  1776  by  a 
twenty-one  man  committee  appointed  by  the 


Fifth  Provincial  Congress.  Furnished  in 
the  1776  period,  the  house  is  open  to  the 
public. 

MAGAZINE  SPRING 

The  Magazine  Spring  is  traditionally  the 
spring  which  was  used  by  the  Tuscarora 
Indians  and  later  by  Halifax  citizens  for 
water.  Located  nearby  was  the  powder 
magazine  used  by  the  State  during  the 
American  Revolution. 

OWENS  HOUSE 

The  Owens  House  was  built  about  1760. 
The  gambrel-roofed  house  has  been  re- 
stored and  furnished  in  the  pre-Revolution- 
ary  period.  Its  original  ocher  color  has 
been  restored. 

DAVIE  HOME 

"Loretta"  was  the  Halifax  residence  of 
William  R.  Davie  (1765-1820)  from  1783  to 
1805.  Davie  was  governor,  envoy  to 
France,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  ardent  Federalist, 
legislator,  lawyer,  Mason,  and  "Father  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina."  The 
house  has  been  privately  restored  and  is 
now  a  residence. 

"EAGLE  TAVERN" 

Just  north  of  the  Clerk's  Office  is  the 
original  site  of  the  Eagle  Tavern.  This 
tavern  served  as  a  political  headquarters 
for  members  of  the  provincial  congresses 
and  assemblies.  It  was  a  favorite  social 
center  and  many  notables  were  entertained 
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there — President  Washington  (1791)  and 
Lafayette  (1825).  In  1845  part  of  the 
tavern  was  moved  four  blocks  south  and 
is  now  used  as  a  private  residence. 

MASONIC  LODGE 

"Royal  White  Hart  Lodge,  No.  2,"  char- 
tered in  1767,  meets  in  the  lodge  which 
was  constructed   during   the   1820's  and 


which  contains  many  of  the  original 
furnishings.  Here  is  buried  Joseph  Mont- 
fort  -  first,  last,  and  only  Grand  Master  of 
America.  The  lodge  is  closed  to  the  public. 

HISTORIC  HALIFAX  SCHEDULE: 
Monday  -  Saturday:  9:00-5:00 
Sunday:  1:00-5:00 


Governor  Tryon 

vs. 

The  Regulators 

During  Governor  William  Tryon' s  admin- 
istration in  the  Royal  Colony  of  North 
Carolina,  Piedmont  settlers  organized  as 
"Regulators"  and  defied  the  Colonial 
government.  This  defiance  led  to  the 
Battle  of  Alamance,  May  16,  1771.  Tryon, 
with  1,100  militia-men  and  eight  cannons, 
crushed  2,000  Regulators  and  ended  the 
movement. 

A  basic  cause  of  the  unrest  was  that 
the  British  government  had  siphoned  gold 
and  silver  from  the  Colonies  and  forbade 
the  printing  of  Colonial  currency  to  relieve 
the  money  shortage.  Farmers  and  merchants 
were  unable  to  obtain  cash  for  trade 
purposes  and  were  without  money  to  pay 
their  taxes. 

Other  causes  included  corruption  and 
extortion  by  government-appointed  county 
officers,  such  as  sheriffs,  who  often 
pocketed  the  taxes  they  collected  and 
sometimes  confiscated  the  settlers'  pro- 
perty,  and  the   refusal  of  the  Colonial 

Scene  of  Allen  House  dedication,  May  28, 
1967,  Alamance  Battleground. 


government  to  give  the  populous  Piedmont 
counties  more  voice  and  representation 
in  the  legislature. 

The  Regulators  tried  peaceful  means  to 
effect  reforms,  but  Governor  Tryon  refused 
to  yield  to  their  requests.  The  Regulators 
then  resorted  to  violence.  In  1768  and 
1770  they  rioted  against  county  officers 
in  Orange,  Rowan,  and  Anson  counties. 
Tryon  declared  them  in  rebellion  and 
marched  his  militia  into  the  Piedmont. 

Tryon' s  men  collided  with  the  Regula- 
tors at  Alamance  and  the  battle  raged  for 
two  hours  before  the  Regulators  fled.  They 
lost  nine  killed  and  a  large  number 
wounded.  Tryon  lost  nine  killed  and  61 
wounded.  He  took  15  prisoners  and  hanged 
six  Regulator  leaders  as  traitors  at 
Hillsborough. 

Passing  in  review  and  taking  "painful 
leave"  of  his  troops  Tryon  then  returned 
to  New  Bern  and  Tryon  Palace,  the  seat 
of  government.  While  absent  from  New  Bern. 
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on  the  Regulator  campaign,  Tryon  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  New  York  and  left 
North  Carolina  soon  afterward. 

A  visitor  center-museum  is  open  at 
Alamance  Battleground,  five  miles  south- 
west of  Burlington,  which  interprets  to 
the  public  the  entire  War  of  the  Regulation 
(1765-1771). 


ALAMANCE  BATTLEGROUND 
SCHEDULE: 
Monday-Friday:  9:00-5:00 
Saturday  and  Sunday:  1:00-5:00 

For  information  about  guided  tours  write: 
ALAMANCE  BATTLEGROUND 

Route  1,  Box  198 
Burlington,  North  Carolina  27215 


A    Letter    From    Salem,  1784 


Drawing  of  the  Brother's 
House,  Old  Salem. 


By  Mary  Lou  Watson 

Mount  Tabor  School 
Winston-Salem 


641  Salt  Street 
Salem,  North  Carolina 
December  7,  1784 

Miss  Sarah  Williams 
221  West  Church  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Cousin  Sarah, 

It  is  so  good  to  write  you  during  the 
Christmas  Season  in  the  City  of  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania.  Our  family  has  been  reading 
a  story  which  told  us  that  Bethlehem  was 
named  by  Count  Zinzendorf.  He  was  so 
inspired  as  the  Moravian  Congregation 
sang  "Jesus  Call  Thou  Me,"  as  he  led 
the  worshipers  into  the  stable  on  Christ- 


mas Eve  in  Pennsylvania,  that  he  decided 
that  the  city  should  be  named  Bethlehem 
because  Christ,  the  Chief  Elder  of  our 
Moravian  Church  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
1,784  years  ago  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  about 
some  of  the  houses  in  Salem.  The  focal 
point  for  church  worship  is  the  lovely 
Home  Moravian  Church  founded  in  1771. 
We  do  enjoy  attending  church  each  Sunday 
and  singing  the  beautiful  Moravian  songs. 
Salem  like  your  home  town  in  Bethlehem 
was  planned  in  Hernnhut,  Germany.  Our 
village  is  laid  out  in  the  medieval  manner 
of  Central  Europe.  Whereas  houses  in 
Bethlehem  are  preponderantly  of  field 
limestone  with  wood  and  brick  trim,  our 
homes  in  Salem  are  brick,  log,  and  timber 
because  stone  is  scarce  in  this  area.  The 
Brothers  House  is  constructed  of  half- 
timber  and  brick.  The  Single  Brethern  live 
here  while  they  learn  and  practice  a  trade. 
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We  have  visited  The  Misch  Tobacco  Shop 
which  is  built  of  log  construction.  My 
mother  is  planning  to  trim  candles  at  The 
Anna  Catharina  House.  This  house  was 
built  by  Brother  Ruether  who  surveyed  the 
land  for  Salem. 

Our  shopping  is  done  at  the  Community 
Store.  This  building  is  almost  entirely  of 
stone  covered  with  plaster.  The  Tavern  is 
our  earliest  brick  building.  Other  buildings 
are  called  the  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Houses.  These  homes  shelter 
workers  in  Salem.  Of  course  all  homes  be- 
long to  the  Moravian  Church,  and  all  pro- 
fits from  the  Business  enterprises  belong 
to  the  church. 

Jane  Vogler  and  I  have  been  attending 
choir  practice  in  preparation  for  Christmas 
Eve  Lovefeast.  Possibly  your  Minister  has 
explained  to  you  that  this  tradition  goes 
back  to  the  Early  Church,  when  Christians 
found  themselves  partaking  of  bread  as  a 
symbol  of  their  Union  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Apostle  Paul  discouraged  the  practice,  but 
Count  Zinzendorf  sent  food  to  the  church 
in  Herrnhut  so  that  the  Moravians  on  his 
Estate  could  continue  their  conversations 
after  their  mid-day  meal  thus  reviving  the 
ancient  lovefeasts  of  the  Early  Church. 
Your  minister  also  probably  explained  that 
the  candles  made  of  beeswax  and 
"Dressed"  with  red  fringe  are  given  to 
everyone  as  a  twofold  symbol  of  the  truth 
that  Christ  is  the  Light  of  the  World  and 
that  His  followers  are  to  be  lights  in  the 
world. 

Our  family  was  busy  during  the  Thanks- 
giving Holidays  making  Moravian  Cookies. 
Do  you  remember  the  cookie  cutters  we 
brought  with  us  from  Bethlehem?  We  have 


Musical   instruments   used   by  Moravians. 


rabbits,  lions,  chickens,  elephants,  and 
babies,  fish  and  birds  and  cats  and 
alligators.  After  much  rolling  of  dough,  and 
cutting  out  small  cookies,  mother  baked 
the  cookies  and  stored  them  for  Christmas. 

We  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Bethabara  recently. 
This  lovely  community  was  established 
by  Moravian  Brethern  from  Pennsylvania, 
in  preparation  for  the  planning  and  building 
of  their  Central  Congregation  Town.  It  was 
the  principal  town  of  Wachovia  from  the 
arrival  of  the  initial  settlers  in  1753. 
Congregation  headquarters  were  moved  to 
Salem  in  1776.  This  community  is  now 
known  as  Old  Town.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  it  was  the  Moravian's  "old 
town"  or  former  central  location. 

Jane  Vogler  invited  me  to  visit  her 
father's  shop  last  week.  I  do  hope  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mr.  John 
Vogler  when  your  family  visits  us  next 
summer.  Mr.  Vogler  is  a  silversmith,  and 
is  well  known  for  his  bracelets,  spoons, 
and  other  household  treasures.  I  have 
chosen  a  bracelet  which  my  father  plans 
to  buy  me  for  Christmas.  My  mother  wants 
new  candlesticks,  and  Mr.  Vogler  is  fixing 
the  clock  we  purchased  in  Bethlehem. 

My  mother  has  just  baked  some  Sugar 
Cake  for  us  to  share  with  Sister  Kraus, 
who  is  recovering  from  a  cold.  I  just  ate 
two  pieces.  It  was  delicious.  I  must  go 
now  because  the  coffee  is  ready  to  take 
with  the  cake  to  the  Kraus  home.  I  will  be 
looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  and 
to  your  visit  next  summer. 


Your  cousin, 
Mary  Lou  Watson 


Zeb  Vance  •• 

A  Man  of  the  People 


Zebulon  B.  Vance  Birthplace, 
Weaverville. 


Once  termed  the  "Mount  Mitchell"  of  all 
of  North  Carolina's  great  men,  Zebulon 
Baird  Vance  was  born  May  13,  1830,  in  a 
pine  log  house  twelve  miles  northeast 
of  Asheville. 

From  this  pioneer  home,  surrounded  by 
peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Zeb 
Vance  went  on  to  attain  more  high  honors 
than  any  other  person  in  the  state's  history. 

Vance  was  only  twenty-four  when  he 
went  to  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Com- 
mons (Representatives)  and  just  twenty- 
seven  when  elected  to  the  first  of  two 
terms  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Vance 
formed  the  "Rough  and  Ready  Guards" 
and  served  that  company  as  captain.  Later 
he  was  serving  as  colonel  of  the  26th 
North  Carolina  Regiment  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  first  of  three  terms  as 
governor.  After  the  war  Vance  served 
three  full  terms  as  United  States  senator 
and  died  in  Washington  during  his  fourth 
term. 

The  site  of  his  birthplace  includes  a 
dwelling  house  and  six  farm  outbuildings. 


An  additional  log  building  will  be  added 

Liter. 

The  present  restoration  includes  the 
original  chimney  and  two  fireplaces,  and  a 
quantity  of  paneling,  flooring,  rafters,  and 
foundation  rock  taken  from  the  original 
house. 

Although  associated  with  the  state's 
Civil  War  governor,  the  Vance  House 
actually  was  erected  not  long  after  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
Vance  Birthnlace  turns  back  the  pages  of 
time  to  the  way  of  life  led  by  early  settlers 
on  the  North  Carolina  frontier.  Three  times 
the  size  of  the  average  mountain  log  house, 
it  was  considered  something  of  a  show- 
place  in  its  day. 

VANCE  BIRTHPLACE  SCHEDULE: 
Museum  and  House  Open 
Monday-Saturday:  9:00-5:00 
Sunday:  2:00-5:00 

For  information  about  guided  tours  write: 
ZEBULON  B.  VANCE  BIRTHPLACE 
Route  one 
Weaverville,  North  Carolina  28787 
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An  Earthwork  Stronghold 


Fort  Fisher,  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
Charles  F.  Fisher,  was  the  largest  Civil 
War  earthwork  fortification  in  the  Con- 
federacy. On  April  24,  1861,  Confederate 
Point  (now  Federal  Point)  was  taken  over 
by  the  Confederates,  and  sand  batteries 
mounting  17  guns  were  constructed.  Colonel 
William  Lamb  assumed  command  of  the  fort 
on  July  4,  1862.  Under  his  direction,  500 
Negro  laborers  assisted  by  the  garrison 
constructed  a  new  and  powerful  Fort 
Fisher  mounting  47  heavy  guns.  The  heavi- 
est naval  bombardment  of  land  fortifica- 
tions up  to  that  time  took  place  there  on 
December,  24-25,  1864,  and  January  13-15, 
1865. 

Fort  Fisher  was  important  to  the  South 
because  it  kept  Wilmington  open  to  the 
outside  world  until  the  last  few  months  of 
the  Civil  War. 

FIRST  BATTLE 

On  the  night  of  December  23,  1864,  the 
Federals  began  their  attack  on  Fort  Fisher 
by  exploding  the  powder  ship  "Louisiana" 
within  300  yards  of  the  fort.  The  Federal 
fleet  of  56  warships  bombarded  the  fort  on 
December  24  and  25.  On  the  afternoon  of 
December  25  about  2,000  men  were  landed, 
but  deciding  the  fort  was  too  strong  to 
assault,  the  troops  and  the  fleet  were 
withdrawn. 


SECOND  BATTLE 

On  the  night  of  January  12,  1865,  the 
Federal  fleet  reappeared  off  the  ramparts 
of  Fort  Fisher.  The  Federal  infantry,  com- 
manded by  Major  General  Alfred  H.  Terry, 
landed  and  moved  across  the  peninsula,  at 
a  point  two  miles  north  of  Fort  Fisher,  and 
entrenched.  Leaving  4,700  men  facing 
Lieutenant  General  Braxton  Bragg's  6,000 
Confederates  in  the  Sugar  Loaf  lines, 
General  Terry  moved  3,300  men  against 
Fort  Fisher. 

On  the  afternoon  of  January  15,  at  the 
prearranged  hour  of  three-thirty,  the  fort, 
with  its  garrison  of  1,900  troops,  was 
attacked  by  400  marines  and  1,600  sailors. 
After  sustaining  heavy  losses,  they  re- 
treated in  disorder.  The  attack,  however, 
served  as  a  decoy  and  enabled  the  infantry 
attacking  on  the  river  side  to  break  into 
the  fort.  Once  inside,  the  men  fought  in 
bloody  hand-to-hand  combat  until  finally 
1,100  Confederates  surrendered  about  ten 
o'clock.  Federal  casualties  numbered 
1,500  but  the  expedition  had  been 
successful. 

AFTERMATH 

The  Confederates  evacuated  the  lower 
Cape  Fear  defenses  and  concentrated  their 
troops  and  guns  at  Fort  Anderson.  The 


Napoleon  cannon  and  drawing 
of  Confederate  soldiers  at 
entrance  of  Fort  Fisher 
visitor  center-museum. 
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Federal  fleet  moved  into  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  while  land  units  marched  up  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  Fort  Anderson  fell 
on  February  19,  following  a  combined 
naval  and  land  assault,  and  Wilmington, 
center  of  Confederate  blockade-running, 
was  evacuated  on  February  21. 

RESTORATION 

Long-range  plans  call  for  restoration  of 
several  typical  segments  of  the  fort,  such 
as  gun  emplacements  and  traverses  con- 
taining underground  magazines  and  bomb- 
proofs. 


The  visitor  center-museum  houses  ex- 
hibits pertaining  to  the  Civil  War  and  Fort 
Fisher,  and  lecture  room,  office,  and  public 
rest  rooms.  A  free  picnic  area  is  also 
provided. 

FORT  FISHER  SCHEDULE: 
Monday-Saturday:  9:00-5:00 
Sunday:  1:00-5:00 

Organized  groups  planning  a  trip  to  Fort 
Fisher  should  write: 

FORT  FISHER  STATE   HISTORIC  SITE 

P.  O.  Box  68 
Kure  Beach,  North  Carolina  28449 


JV.  C.'s  "Educational  Governor 


North  Carolina's  "Educational  Gov- 
ernor," Charles  Brantley  Aycock,  was  born 
November  1,  1859,  in  a  plain  farmhouse 
near  Fremont  in  Wayne  County. 

From  this  simple  beginning,  with  the  aid 
of  education,  Charles  B.  Aycock  was 
elected  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1901. 

Aycock  used  his  administration  very 
largely  for  building  up  the  public  school 
system  of  the  state.  His  educational  pro- 
gram for  increased  school  taxes,  con- 
solidation of  one-room  schools,  building 
additional  schoolhouses,  longer  school 
terms,  and  higher  salaries  for  teachers 
earned  him  the  title  of  "Educational 
Governor." 

Aycock's  1912  campaign  for  the  United 
States  Senate  was  cut  short  by  his  sudden 
death  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  on  April  4, 
while  he  was  delivering  his  famous  speech 
on  "Universal  Education." 

Aycock's  life  and  work  still  shine  as  an 
inspiration  to  North  Carolinians  interested 
in  public  education.  His  name  remains  a 
guiding  star  in  the  struggle  today  to  im- 
prove public  education  in  North  Carolina. 

The  site  includes  a  dwelling  house,  four 
farm  buildings,  a  restored  1870  one-room 
school,  and  a  visitor  center-museum.  Slave 
quarters  are  to  be  added  later. 

The  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1870  and 


has  been  restored  and  furnished  in  the 
style  of  that  period.  It  serves  a  twofold 
purpose:  as  an  educational  exhibit  it  is 
typical  of  rural  schools  in  existence  at  the 
time  Aycock  became  governor;  as  an 
assembly  room  it  is  used  for  lectures  to 
visitor  groups. 

The  visitor  center-museum  houses  the 
exhibits  that  portray  Aycock's  adult  life 
(with  special  emphasis  on  his  educational 
progress),  the  administrative  office,  re- 
search area,  and  the  public  rest  room 
facilities.  A  free  picnic  area  is  also 
provided. 

AYCOCK  BIRTHPLACE  SCHEDULE: 
Monday-Friday:  9:00-5:00 
Sunday:  1:00-5:00 
Closed  Saturday,  Thanksgiving, 
and  Christmas 

For  information  about  guided  tours  write: 
AYCOCK  BIRTHPLACE 
Box  207 
Fremont,  North  Carolina  27830 


OTHER  STATE  HISTORIC  SITES 

BENNETT  PLACE 
BENTONVILLE  BATTLEGROUND 
GOV.  CASWELL  MEMORIAL  - 
C.S.S.  NEUSE 
SOMERSET  PLACE 
TOWN  CREEK  INDIAN  MOUND 
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From  the  Editor: 


A  new  year  brings  a  new  address  for  the  offices  of  the  Junior  Historian  Association  and 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  The  four  divisions  of  the  Department  —  Museums, 
(which  includes  Junior  Historian  work)  Historic  Sites,  Publications,  and  Archives  and  Manu- 
scripts —  have  completed  the  long-awaited  move  into  the  new  Archives  and  History-State 
Library  Building  on  East  Jones  Street  next  to  the  Legislative  Building  in  Raleigh.  The  first 
exhibits  in  the  new  N.  C.  Museum  of  History  will  be  opened  in  January  with  a  special  gallery 
and  study  area  for  Junior  Historians.  For  school  groups  wishing  to  visit  the  building  before 
January  the  sales  desk  will  be  in  operation  and  a  program  will  be  offered  in  the  new 
auditorium. 

The  Association  hopes  to  charter  many  new  junior  historian  clubs  this  year  as  well  as 
renew  those  from  past  years.  Club  manuals  will  be  late  in  reaching  teachers,  but  they  are 
urged  to  write  to  the  Association  for  renewal  blanks  or  membership  application  blanks.  We 
hope  that  you  will  select  a  club  project  to  be  entered  in  the  Literary  and  Arts  Contest  in  the 
Spring,  and  that  you  will  contribute  many  news  articles  of  club  activities  to  the  magazine. 
The  magazine  topics  for  which  we  wish  to  receive  articles  by  club  members  are  listed  as 
follows:  for  December,  "Early  Exploration  in  North  Carolina;  "February,  "North  Carolina 
Government;"  and  May,  "Tar  Heel  Crafts."  Articles  should  be  typewritten  and  double 
spaced  and  should  include  the  name  of  the  writer,  his  school,  and  any  available  black  and 
white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  subject.  The  deadline  for  mailing  articles  for  the  next 
issue  is  November  1. 

A  new  slide  program  featuring  the  fashions  shown  in  this  issue  is  available  along  with 
twenty  other  programs  for  teachers  by  writing  to  the  Association.  Your  Association  leaders 
look  forward  to  a  rewarding  year  of  junior  historian  activities  and  urge  you  to  participate  in 
the  planning  and  use  of  programs  about  the  state's  history. 


Archives  and  History-State  Library  Building. 


Colonial  "Court  Dress 


Throughout  history  clothing  styles  have 
reflected  the  social  and  economic  trends  of 
the  period.  Fashions  served  as  a  mirror  for 
the  emotional  outlook  of  the  people.  This 
idea  was  illustrated  best  in  the  "Roaring 
Twenties"  when  short,  colorful,  beaded 
dresses  with  swinging  hemlines  represented 
that  flighty  era  of  flapper  girls  and  fast- 
paced  living. 

The  beginnings  of  style  in  this  country, 
however,  were  much  more  sedate.  Ladies' 
fashions  in  the  Colonial  period  were  pat- 
terned after  "court  dress"  or  were  the 
simple  "puritan"  garments  worn  by  the 
hardworking  housewife.  Religious  denomina- 
tions usually  adopted  a  particular  style  of 
their  own,  as  was  illustrated  in  North  Caro- 


lina by  the  practical  homespun  clothing  of 
the  Moravians  and  Quakers. 

The  wives  of  well-to-do  English  colonists 
imitated  the  fancy  patterns  and  expensive 
fabrics  of  the  royal  court.  Silk  was  popular 
and  was  exported  to  England  through  the 
China  trade  routes  and  then  shipped  to  the 
colonies. 


Silk  taffeta  prints  designed  in  a  one-piece 
bodice  and  overskirt  were  called  "Polo- 
naise" style  and  were  characterized  by 
panniers  or  side  drapes  caught  up  with 
tapes  fastened  at  the  waist.  This  type 
of  dress  was  worn  by  aristocratic  ladies 
at  Tryon  Palace  in  New  Bern  in  the  1770's. 
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Empire  and  A 


Fashions  remained  much  the  same  through 
the  American  Revolution  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  when  they  reflected  the 
changing  outlook  of  a  nation  dealing  inde- 
pendently with  other  countries. 

Americans  of  the  Federal  Period  looked 
with  affection  to  the  French  people  for  their 
assistance  in  the  recent  war  and  copied  the 
the  ladies  high-waisted  straight  dress 
styles  of  the  French  Empire.  Silk  or  crepe 
brocade  was  popular  fabric  for  low-necked 
short-sleeved  gowns. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  monthly 
magazines  in  France  and  England  began 
to  publish  fashion  plates  which  were  ad- 
mired by  the  ladies  of  the  United  States. 
French  "fashion  dolls"  were  circulated  by 
mail  so  that  fashions  could  be  imitated  by 
dressmakers  in  other  countries. 

Accessories  for  this  period  usually  in- 
cluded drop  earrings,  a  fan  or  a  handker- 
chief; and  hairstyles  featured  curls  piled 
high  with  one  loose  hanging  curl  laid 
demurely  on  the  shoulder. 


The  term  ante-bellum  refers  to  the  years 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  when  applied  to 
ladies'  clothing  the  term  brings  to  mind 
the  "Southern  belle."  The  full  skirts  worn 
with  crinolines  of  horse  hair  bv  these 
ladies  changed  the  silhouette  of  fashion 
until  the  waist  practically  disappeared  and 
skirts  contained  ten  yards  of  material. 
Steel  and  whalebone  hoops  and  corsets 
drew  in  milady's  waist  and  supported  the 
weight  of  her  skirt. 

Ballroom  dancing  was  popular  and  the 
hoop-skirted  dresses  made  this  fad  easier 
to  accomplish  as  well  as  extremely  picture- 
sque when  the  elegantly  dressed  gentlemen 
whirled  their  partners  in  the  waltz. 

In  the  decade  just  prior  to  the  Civil  War, 
North  Carolina  enjoyed  comparative  wealth 
and  prosperity.  The  styles  of  the  period 
represented  this  affluence  in  the  use  of 
silks  and  fringe  in  the  gowns  of  the  day. 
The  hairstyle  featured  a  net  known  as  a 
"snood"  for  the  bun  worn  on  the  neck. 
Flowers  and  combs  were  sometimes  worn 
when  the  curls  hung  loose. 
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In  The  Victorian  Era 

Fashionable  Ladies  &  Gentlemen 


It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century  that  fashions  again  quickened  the 
interest  of  Carolina  women.  The  end  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  approaching  close  of 
Reconstruction  brought  better  times  and  a 
new  feature  for  a  new  wardrobe  —  the  bustle. 
This  horse-hair  contraption  fastened  at  the 
waist  and  held  up  the  tiers  of  ruffles  cas- 
cading down  the  back  of  the  dress 

The  sides  of  the  skirt  were  looped  up 
behind  to  give  a  straight  appearance  to  the 
front  of  the  dress.  The  separate  bodice 
fastened  from  neck  to  waist  with  em- 
broidered or  crocheted  buttons  of  elaborate 
design.  The  dresses  were  very  heavy 
usually  of  faille  material,  and  contained 
several  yards  of  cording  for  looping  and 
draping  the  skirt  over  the  bustle.  Numerous 
hooks  and  eyes  held  the  heavy  skirt  to  the 
bodice,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  lady  of  the 
1870' s  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
in  dressing. 


Men's  fashions  evolved  in  much  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  female  sex.  "Court 
dress"  was  worn  by  the  aristocratic  colo- 
nists while  homespun  shirts  and  breeches 
were  the  garb  for  the  typical  hardworking 
settler. 

By  1840  the  colonial  knee  breeches  were 
replaced  by  tight-fitting  ankle-length 
trousers.  Elaborate  embroidered  waistcoats 
of  the  era  were  discarded  eventually  for  the 
popular  black  frock  coat,  known  as  the 
"Prince  Albert,"  worn  by  Prince  Albert, 
consort  of  Queen  Victoria.  Originally  worn 
only  by  upper-class  gentlemen,  this  frock 
coat  by  1870  was  a  popular  garment  for  all 
occasions  and  classes.  The  black  silk 
top  hat  accompanied  the  coat  for  formal 
wear  by  gentlemen  and  everyday  wear  by 
the  middle  class.  A  high  starched  collar 
with  cravat  and  stickpin  were  the  ac- 
cessories. A  walking  stick  often  com- 
plemented the  well-dressed  gentleman's 
ensemble. 
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Stylish  School  Days 


in  1870 


This  school  dress  is  probably  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  shirtwaist.  The  modi- 
fied bustle  disappeared  by  1890.  The  dress 
is  made  of  silk  brocade  in  a  brown  and 
white  print.  It  has  54  buttons  and  is 
trimmed  with  brown  fringe.  The  fancy  foot- 
wear includes  gators  which  provided  warmth 
and  shielded  hose  from  the  muddy  streets. 
The  owner  of  this  dress  probably  attended 
a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  since 
few  public  schools  had  opened. 
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White  Lace  and  Satin  Bows 


The  undergarments  and  the  white  muslin 
petticoats  worn  over  the  hoops  of  the  ante- 
bellum period  finally  came  into  the  lime- 
light in  the  1890's.  Women  wore  numerous 
undergarments  made  of  dimity,  batiste,  or 
fine  linen  that  were  handmade,  lace-trimmed, 
and  threaded  with  "baby  ribbon"  in  pastel 
colors. 

These  garments  were  worn  in  layers:  first, 
the  camisole  and  pantalets,  next  the 
chemise  (or  corset  cover  if  a  corset  were 
worn),  and  then  the  petticoat  over  the 
chemise.  In  addition  to  these  pieces  were 
the  many  petticoats  which  accompanied  the 
dress. 

The  lingerie  in  a  bride's  trousseau  was 
sometimes  elaborately  embroidered  with  her 
name  encircled  by  flowers  or  hearts. 

Gowns  or  robes  were  floor-length  with 
elegant  trains  of  ruffles  and  lace.  Long  and 
flowing  sleeves  were  hand-trimmed  in 
matching  ribbons  and  lace. 


Sportswear  in  '03  Was  M 
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Middy  Suit  and  Knicker 


Good  'Ole  Summertime 


_ 

L  %  t 

Swimming  was  considered  a  healthy  sport 
for  both  men  and  women  as  early  as  1850, 
although  onlookers  of  the  day  noted  that 
bathers  were  "completely  dressed."  These 
awkward  costumes  of  the  1800' s  finally 
gave  way  to  the  one-piece  knitted  maillot 
of  the  1920' s.  These  suits  were  usually  of 
a  black  material  with  short  legs  for  the 
ladies  and  knee-length  tights  for  the 
gentlemen.  By  the  late  '20's  suits  were 
being  fashioned  in  bright  colors  and  silk 
jersey  fabrics. 
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Ain't  She  Sweet 


9? 


The  stylish  woman  of  the  1920's  put 
herself  into  straight,  boyish  dresses,  lost 
her  waistline,  placed  a  so-called  belt  a- 
round  her  hips  and  shortened  her  skirts 
to  her  knees.  Lightweight  silk  chiffons 
were  used  in  tunic  dresses  and  pleated 
skirts. 

The  "flapper"  look  was  typified  by  the 
straight-beaded  chiffon  dance  dresses  in 
striking  sherbet  colors.  Glittering  shoe 
buckles  and  headbands  completed  the  outfit. 
Bobbed  hair,  later  shingled  close  to  the 
head,  was  the  rage  until  the  wind-blown 
shaggy  bob  became  popular  at  the  close  of 
the  decade. 


The  uneven  hemline  of  the  dance  dresses 
"flapped"  constantly  as  the  girls  performed 
the  lively  steps  of  the  Charleston,  and  per- 
haps this  fact  gave  name  to  the  colorful 
"flapper"  era. 

The  longer,  straighter  styles  of  the  early 
1930 's  were  replaced  in  the  next  decade  by 
full  skirts  which  soon  gave  way  to  the 
tailored,  conservative  look  of  the  war  years. 
Only  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  clothes 
again  become  a  subject  for  discussion,  and 
styles  have  now  exceeded  all  fashion  boun- 
daries with  the  introduction  of  "mod" 
attire. 
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1967-1968  THJH  Contest  Winners 


Winners  in  the  Literary  and  Arts  Com- 
petition for  Tar  Heel  Junior  historians  were 
announced  in  May  by  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History.  History  projects 
were  completed  by  seventh  grade  club  mem- 
bers and  were  judged  in  the  annual  state 
contest  held  in  Raleigh.  The  following 
winners  will  be  presented  awards  in  Dec- 
ember by  the  N.  C.  Literary  and  Historical 
Association: 

Individual  Literary  category:  Beth  Clifton, 
Garner  Elementary  School,  Garner,  "Diary 
of  Charles  Stewart."  Honorable  mention: 
Charles  E.  Quinn,  Robinson  School, 
Gastonia.  "Devil's  Walk." 

Group  Literary  category:  Silk  Hope  Club, 
Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City,  "History  of 
Chatham  County."  Honorable  mention: 
Robinson  Club,  Robinson  School,  Gastonia, 
"Gaston  County's  North  Carolina  Historical 
Highway  Markers." 

Arts  category:  Seven  drawings  by  Tim 
Wray,  Madison-Mayodan  Club,  Madison- 
Mayodan  School,  Madison.  Honorable  men- 
tion: Silk  Hope  Club,  Silk  Hope  School, 


Siler  City,  model  of  Chatham  County  Court- 
house. 

Special  Achievement  Award:  Wakefield 
Club,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School, 
Raleigh,  "A  study  of  Interesting  Homes  in 
the  North  Blount  Area."  Honorable  mention: 
Harrisburg  Club,  Harrisburg  School,  Harris- 
burg,  "By  the  Old  Mill  Stream";  Tar  Heels 
Unanimous  Club,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh,  a  North  Carolina  scrap- 
book. 

The  following  schools  entered  the  com- 
petition: Jeffreys  Grove,  Raleigh;  Madison- 
Mayodan,  Madison;  Robinson  School, 
Gastonia;  Beaufort  Elementary;  Chester- 
field Elementary,  Morganton;  Silk  Hope, 
Siler  City;  Garner  Elementary;  Mount  Olive 
Junior  High;  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High; 
and  Harrisburg  School. 

Winning  projects  will  be  on  exhibit  in  the 
Junior  Historian  gallery  of  the  N.  C.  Mu- 
seum of  History  for  one  year.  Judges  for 
the  state  contest  were  Dr.  Christopher 
Crittenden,  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  Department 
of  Archives  and  History;  and  C.  L.  Criner, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


Special  Achievement  Winner.  Judges  1.  to  r.:  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  Mr.  C.  L.  Criner, 
and  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan. 
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From  the  Editor: 


We  send  to  members  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  Christmas  greetings 
and  best  wishes  for  the  New  Year.  It  is  hoped  that  your  study  of  state  history  has  been 
enhanced  by  membership  in  the  Association  and  we  look  forward  to  chartering  more  clubs 
in  the  coming  weeks. 

This  issue  of  THJH  concerns  early  exploration  of  North  Carolina.  The  articles  deal 
with  all  major  explorers  of  the  North  Carolina  area  and  were  written  by  staff  members  of 
the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  We  do  encourage  student  contributions  to 
the  magazine  and  hope  that  advisers  will  ask  members  to  submit  articles  for  publication. 
The  topic  for  the  February  issue  is  "North  Carolina  Government"  and  the  deadline  for 
submitting  articles  is  January  6.  An  issue  on  state  government  is  timely  since  the  General 
Assembly  will  meet  in  1969.  Articles  should  be  typewritten  and  double  spaced  and  should 
include  the  name  of  the  author,  his  school,  his  source  of  information  with  page  references, 
and  any  available  black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  subject. 

Award  winners  in  the  1967-1968  literary  and  arts  contest  were  presented  bronze  plaques 
by  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  in  Charlotte  on  December  6.  An 
article  on  the  winners  will  appear  in  the  February  issue.  Choose  your  club's  project  for  this 
year's  contest  and  begin  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Plans  for  the  contest  this  spring  will 
be  announced  in  the  forthcoming  issue. 

We  invite  junior  historians  to  visit  the  N.  C.  Museum  of  History  and  the  new  Junior  His- 
torian gallery  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Students  can  see  slide  programs  and  films  until  the 
exhibits  are  ready  for  viewing. 


OCTOBER  12,  1492 

Columbus  Sights 
New  Land 

The  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century 
hearlded  an  event  of  such  importance  that 
the  name  of  the  person  involved  and  the 
date  of  the  happening  are  known  to  every- 
one. Christopher  Columbus  and  his  crew 
sighted  land  off  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, October  12,  1492.  This  event  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  expeditions  to  be 
made  by  Europeans  to  the  New  World. 

Before  Columbus  began  his  journey  to 
what  he  thought  was  India,  Europeans  were 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  continents 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Vikings  had 
visited  the  new  land,  as  had  European 
fishermen,  but  these  men  had  not  communi- 
cated this  knowledge  to  their  contem- 
poraries. 

Learned  men  knew  that  China  and  Japan 
lay  to  the  East.  Soldiers  returning  from  the 
Crusades  told  of  their  exploits  and  brought 
back  spices,  luxurious  silks,  and  pearls 
they  found  in  the  Far  East.  Marco  Polo  left 
Venice  in  1271  on  his  overland  journey 
to  China  and  returned  in  1295  with  wondrous 
tales  for  all  of  Europe  to  dream  about. 

The  route  by  land  across  Asia  was  long 
and  dangerous.  Men  began  to  imagine  ways 
to  travel  by  ship  to  China.  With  this  idea 
in  mind,  Columbus  set  sail  on  the  voyage 
which  would  become  a  landmark  in  world 
history.  Columbus  returned  from  his  first 
journey  with  a  little  gold,  some  pearls,  and 
inspiring  stories  about  the  new  land.  The 
stories  were  elaborated  and  soon  exployers 
set  sail  from  many  European  countries  a- 


Artist's  conception  of  Columbus'  landing  in  the 
New  World.  Picture  from  North  Carolina  History, 
Geography,  Government  by  Hugh  Lefler. 

cross  the  Atlantic.   The  Europeans  later 
learned  that  the  new  land  was  not  India 
This  knowledge  did  not  slow  the  explorers; 
it  caused  them  to  accelerate  their  efforts  to 
find  a  passage  to  the  East. 

The  exploration  of  the  seas  and  the 
yearning  for  a  sea  route  to  the  riches  of  the 
East  led  to  the  discovery  of  North  and  South 
America  and  ultimately  led  to  the  coming 
of  Europeans  to  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

Englishmen,  Spaniards,  and  French  were 
the  major  visitors  to  the  newly  discovered 
North  American  continent.  The  flow  of  ex= 
plorers  was  at  first  a  trickle,  but  the  num- 
bers swelled  into  a  flood.  After  the  ex- 
plorers came  the  colonists,  and  later  emi- 
grants from  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Africa 
settled  in  North  Carolina.  But  the  explorers 
led  the  way,  and  their  adventures  are  some 
of  the  most  exciting  stories  of  man's  past. 


Berger,  Josef,  Discoverers  of  the  New  World  (New  York:  The  American  Heritage  Publishing  Company, 
1960),  18-33. 

Blow,  Michael  (ed.),  The  American  Heritage  History  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  (New  York:  The  American 
Heritage  Publishing  Company,  1967),  12-13. 

Brebner,  John  Bartlett,  The  Explorers  of  North  America  1492-1806,  rev.  ed.  (Cleveland:  The  World 
Book  Publishing  Company,  1964),  6-8. 
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Cabot  Claims  North  America 


News  of  Columbus'  voyage  to  the  New  World 
did  not  at  first  excite  the  average  man's 
imagination,  but  learned  seafaring  men 
recognized  the  importance  of  his  discovery. 
John  Cabot  of  Genoa  was  interested  in  the 
implications  of  the  expedition.  Since  it  was 
the  custom  in  those  times  for  men  to  offer 
their  services  to  whichever  king  would 
provide  support  for  ventures,  Cabot  went  to 
Bristol  and  later  sailed  for  Henry  VII  of 
England. 

Bristol  was  the  nucleus  of  England's 
interest  in  the  sea  during  the  late  fifteenth 
century  and  this  fisherman's  center  was  a 
logical  place  for  John  Cabot  to  settle.  It 
was  believed  that  Bristol  fishermen  had 
sailed  as  far  as  Newfoundland  before 
Columbus'  voyage.  Bristol  men  were  pri- 
marily interested  in  fishing  rather  than  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  to  the  East,  but  stories 
told  on  the  docks  of  Bristol  fired  John 
Cabot's  imagination.  Soon  after  he  received 
a  patent  (contract)  from  the  king,  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  voyage  in  1496.  The  patent 
gave  Cabot  and  his  heirs  rights  of  seizure 
and  powers  of  government  in  all  lands  they 
might  discover,  but  the  explorers  must  be 
vassals  of  the  monarch  of  England  and  must 


turn  over  to  the  king  one-fifth  of  all  profits 
of  each  trip. 

In  1497  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the 
"Matthew"  with  eighteen  or  twenty  men. 
After  the  vessel  passed  Ireland,  it  sailed 
north,  then  west,  and  on  June  24  the  men 
landed  on  an  unknown  point  which  they 
named  Prima  Tierra  Vista  (First  Land 
Seen),  probably  on  the  coast  of  Maine  or 
Nova  Scotia.  Cabot  went  ashore  and  claimed 
the  land  in  the  name  of  King  Henry  VII  of 
England.  This  claim  was  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  England  because  Cabot's  formal 
possession  of  the  area  laid  the  basis  for 
England's  later  claim  by  right  of  discovery 
to  North  America. 

Cabot  returned  to  England  and  his  voyage 
caused  other  mariners  to  seek  passages  to 
the  East  by  sailing  west  of  Europe.  Cabot 
sailed  on  another  voyage  in  1498,  but  was 
lost  at  sea.  His  son,  Sebastian,  continued 
the  exploration.  It  was  John  Cabot's  claim 
in  1497,  however,  that  gave  England  claim 
to  the  continent  that  she  would  dominate 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 


Berger,  Josef,  Discoverers  of  the  New  World  (New  York:  The  American  Heritage  Publishing  Company, 
1960),  37-39. 

Blow,  Michael  (ed.),  The  American  Heritage  History  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  (New  York:  The  American 
Heritage  Publishing  Company,  1967),  20-24. 

Lefler,  Hugh  T.  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome,  North  Carolina:  The  History  of  a  Southern  State  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1963),  3. 


Routes  of  explorers'  voyages  to  the  North  American  continent.  Map  from  North  Carolina  History, 
Geography,  Government  by  Hugh  Lefler. 
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Verrazano  Discovers  Oriental  Sea 


Exploration  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  all 
that  lay  beyond  was  the  cause  of  intense 
competition  among  the  leading  European 
powers.  The  Spanish  were  actively  con- 
quering Mexico  and  South  America  in  the 
early  1500' s.  Ferdinand  Magellan  a  Por- 
tuguese naval  officer  under  the  authority  of 
Spain,  began  a  voyage  around  the  world  in 
1519.  Although  Magellan  was  killed  in  the 
Phillipines,  one  of  his  ships,  the  "Vic- 
toria." was  the  first  ship  to  sail  around  the 
world,  1519-1522.  The  "Victorias'  route 
to  the  East  was  long  and  dangerous 
Leaders  of  the  nations  began  to  visualize 
a  shorter  route  to  India  through  a  strait 
farther  north  than  the  strait  on  the  extreme 
southern  tip  of  South  America  found  by 
Magellan. 

Giovanni  da  Verrazano.  an  Italian  who 
sailed  for  Francis  I.  represented  the  French 
in  ihe  race  for  a  passage  to  India.  Verra- 
zano sailed  in  secret  from  Spain  in  January 
1524,  in  his  ship  the  'Dauphine  with  a 
crew  of  fifty  and  supplies  to  last  for  eight 
months.  He  described  his  voyage  in  rather 
vague  terms  in  a  letter  to  Francis  I. 

Verrazano  saw  land  about  seven  weeks 
after  he  set  sail.  He  was  looking  for  a 
passage  to  lead  him  on  a  short  voyage  to 
the  East.  The  new  land  that  he  sighted  is 
believed  to  have  been  ihe  coast  of  Carolina, 
south  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  In  his  search 
for  a  strait  he  sailed  to  the  south  for  about 
two  hundred  miles.  Since  he  was  afraid  he 
was  invading  Spanish  territory,  he  turned 
back  and  sailed  northward.  At  a  point 
along  the  coast,  several  of  his  men  went 
ashore  and  saw  the  Indians  of  the  area.  The 
"Dauphine"  then  anchored  in  a  bay,  and  as 
the  ship  rode  the  waves  the  sailors  saw 
many  fires  along  the  coast.  One  sailor 
volunteered  to  go  ashore  and,  as  the  seas 
were  rough,  he  almost  drowned  before  he 
reached  the  beach.    From  the  ship  the 


sailors  watched  with  terror  as  the  Indians 
dragged  the  sailor  along  the  beach  to  a  fire 
and  examined  him.  His  shipmates  thought 
the  sailor  was  to  be  roasted  and  eaten  but 
the  Indians  released  him  after  he  revived 

Verrazano  then  sailed  farther  north  and 
east  along  the  Outer  Banks  of  present  North 
Carolina.  The  explorer  described  a  section 
of  the  banks  as  an  isthmus,  a  mile  across 
and  about  two  hundred  miles  long  beyond 
which  from  the  ship,  could  be  seen  the 
Oriental  Sea.'  Verrazano  was  sure  that  this 
"sea"  washed  upon  the  boundaries  of  India 
and  China.  The  explorer,  however,  had 
actually  seen  the  Pamlico  Sound  a  body  of 
water  separating  Cape  Hatteras  from  the 
mainland  of  North  Carolina, 

Verrazano   and  his  crew   sailed  farther 
north  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  went  ashore  again  Some  distance  north 
ward   Verrazano   anchored   in  the  present 
New  York  Bay  and  exclaimed  over  the  ex 
cellence  of  the  natural  harbor  which  later 
would  receive  much  of  the  worlds  traffic 
as  the  port  for  New  York  City    The  men 
sailed  on  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod 
Rhode  Island  Maine  and  Newfoundland  be 
fore  they  set  out  to  sea  and  arrived  in 
Dieppe    France,  in  July 

Verrazano  s  discovery  of  what  he  mis- 
takenly called  the  Oriental  Sea  added  con 
fusion  to  European  thinking  on  a  passage 
to   the   East    If  improved  communication 
systems  had  enabled  geographical  informa 
tion  to  travel  from  one  nation  to  another 
geographers  and  explorers  would  have  real 
ized  that  no  passage  lay  along  the  more 
than  two  thousand  miles  of  North  American 
coastline  that  Verrazano  had  explored 
Lacking  that  knowledge   adventurers  mer- 
chants, and  seamen  continued  to  travel  from 
Newfoundland    to    Florida    looking    for  a 
shorter  passage  to  India 


Berger,  Josef,  Discoverers  of  the  New  World  (New  York   The  American  Heritage  Publishing  Company 
1960),  82-86. 

Blow,  Michael  (ed.),  The  American  Heritage  History  of  the  Thirteen  Colonics  (New  York   The  American 
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Land  of  Ayllon 


Shipwrecked  Spaniards  building 
another  ship.  Picture  from  North 
Carolina  History,  Geography , 
Government  by  Hugh  Lefler. 


Spain  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  European  nation  to  plant  a  permanent 
settlement  on  the  continent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca. That  settlement  was  at  St.  Augustine, 
Florida,  in  1565. 

Thirty-nine  years  before  St.  Augustine 
was  founded,  however,  a  Spaniard  by  the 
name  of  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon  led  an 
expedition  from  Santo  Domingo  in  the  West 
Indies  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  a  colony.  From 
the  very  beginning  the  colony  was  beset 
with  difficulties.  As  Ayllon  and  his  five 
hundred  colonists  entered  the  treacherous 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear,  one  of  their  ships 
was  wrecked.  Therefore,  a  primary  task  of 
the  new  colony  was  to  build  a  ship — the 
first  by  Europeans  in  North  America — to 
replace  the  one  they  had  lost.  Other  pro- 
blems such  as  illness  and  mutiny  forced 
the  settlers  to  leave  the  Cape  Fear  region 
and  move  to  San  Miguel  in  what  is  now 
South  Carolina.  Conditions  did  not  improve; 
Ayllon  died;  the  colony  disbanded  and  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  survivors  returned  to 
Santo  Domingo. 

The  next  Spaniard  to  visit  North  Caro- 
lina was  Hernando  de  Soto  in  1540.  Lured 
northward  from  Florida  by  Indian  tales  of 
"gold  bearing  mountains,"  De  Soto  entered 
the  hills  of  what  is  now  western  North  Caro- 


lina near  Highlands.  Proceeding  northwest- 
ward, he  crossed  the  Little  Tennessee  Riv- 
er at  the  present  town  of  Franklin,  and  from 
there  he  followed  very  closely  what  is  today 
the  route  of  U.  S.  64  to  Murphy.  De  Soto  left 
North  Carolina  without  the  gold  he  had  ex- 
pected to  find  and  continued  his  fruitless 
search  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  De  Soto  died  be- 
fore the  expedition  was  completed  and  was 
buried  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1561  Angel  de  Villafane  set  sail  from 
Cuba  in  search  of  a  suitable  site  for  plant- 
ing a  colony  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 
Villafane  ventured  as  far  north  as  Cape 
Hatteras;  however,  upon  his  arrival  a  storm 
(which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Cape) 
struck  the  fleet  and  he  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  to  the  south. 

Again  in  1566-1567,  two  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, Juan  Pardo  and  Hernando  Boyano, 
visited  the  southwestern  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  On  this  expedition  the  Spanish 
engaged  the  Indians  in  several  skirmishes 
with  the  Indians  suffering  heavy  losses. 

During  the  middle-to-late  1500' s  Spain's 
interest  in  what  is  now  the  Southeastern 
United  States  began  to  weaken.  She  had  not 
found  the  riches  she  had  hoped  for,  and  from 
the  outset  she  had  suffered  almost  every 
conceivable  difficulty.  So  Spain  turned  to 
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the  south  and  found  her  efforts  there  more 
productive.  The  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  by  Hernando  Cortes  and  Francisco 
Pizarro  filled  the  Spanish  treasury  with 
the  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Aztecs  and  Incas. 

By  1590  Spain's  strength  in  North  Ameri- 
ca had  weakened  to  the  extent  that  France 
had  begun  to  challenge  her  in  Canada, 
South  Carolina,  and  Florida  and  the  English 
at  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina. 

In   the   late   1580 's   the   Spanish  made 


several  expeditions  along  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  in  search  of  the  English 
Colony  on  Roanoke  Island;  however,  they 
were  never  able  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
sounds. 

Spain  continued  to  control  Florida,  but 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  control  of  most 
of  North  America  after  1600  became  virtu- 
ally a  two-way  fight  between  England  and 
France  with  the  English-speaking  people 
eventually  winning  out  because  of  their 
interest  primarily  in  settlement  rather  than 
the  spoils  of  the  land. 
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Spanish  map  showing  the  Land 
of  Ayllon  (Tiera  De  Ayllon) 
supposedly  the  present  South 
Atlantic  states  excluding  Florida. 
The  map  describes  the  land  and 
tells  of  the  hardships  encountered 
by  the  colonists  to  North  and 
South  Carolina. 
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English  Interests  in  N.  C. 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  I 
(1533-1603) 


EARLY  ADVENTURERS 

With  Elizabeth's  reign  England's  part  in 
the  drama  of  discovery  changed  from  that 
of  a  passive  spectator  to  that  of  an  active 
participant.  Until  that  time  England  be- 
grudged Spain  and  Portugal  the  monopoly 
they  had  developed  but  she  had  little  ener- 
gy to  challenge  it  since  she  was  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  the  War  of  Roses. 


English  fishermen  had  sailed  off  the  New- 
foundland coast,  the  vision  of  a  northern 
route  to  Chine  had  taken  Richard  Chancellor 
to  Russia  in  1553  and  the  promise  of  slave 
trade  profits  had  led  the  cousins  Francis 
Drake  and  John  Hawkins  first  to  Africa  and 
and  then  into  the  Spanish  Caribbean  during 
the  1560's.  With  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's 
Discourse  of  a  Discovery  for  a  New  Pas- 
sage to  Cathay  in  1576  and  Drake's  return 
in  the  "Golden  Hind"  to  Plymouth  Harbor 
on  September  26,  1580  with  a  4700  percent 
profit  in  his  hold,  England  became  a  mari- 
time power-: 


a. 

I 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 
(c.  1552-1618) 

ELIZABETHAN 

COLONIZERS 

In  1577  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  made  plans 
for  founding  a  colony  in  America.  In  June, 
1578,  Queen  Elizabeth  I  made  a  generous 
grant  of  New  World  territory  to  him  in  which 
was  included  the  area  which  has  since  be- 
come North  Carolina.  In  return  for  the 
Queen's  bountiful  gift,  Gilbert  was  to  lead 
an  expedition  to  America  to  destroy  hostile 
Spanish  fishing  fleets,  take  the  West  Indies 
from  Spain,  seize  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  make  Elizabeth 
"monarch  of  the  seas."  On  his  first  trip  to 
America,  Gilbert  was  rebuffed  by  the 
Spanish,  and  he  never  returned  from  his 
second  expedition. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Gilbert's  half-brother 
and  a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  received 
a  patent  on  March  25,  1584  from  the  queen 
to  continue  the  work  begun  by  Gilbert. 
Raleigh  was  granted  all  the  land  in  the 
New  World  for  his  colony  which  was  "not 
actually  possessed  of  any  Christian  prince, 
nor  inhabited  by  Christian  people."  The 
colonists  were  to  have  "all  the  priviledges 
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of  free  Denizens,  and  persons  native  of 
England." 

In  the  spring  of  1584  Raleigh  dispatched 
Captains  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe 
to  find  a  suitable  site  for  the  colony.  Simon 
Fernandez,  a  Portuguese,  was  the  pilot  for 
the  expedition.  They  arrived  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast  at  Ocracoke  Inlet  on  July  4, 


1584,  and  proceeded  to  Roanoke  Island 
several  days  later.  For  several  weeks  they 
explored  the  country  and  traded  with  the 
Indians.  Amadas  and  Barlowe  returned  to 
England  with  two  Indians,  Manteo  and  Wan- 
chese.  Barlowe  wrote  such  a  glowing  report 
of  Roanoke  Island  it  was  decided  that  this 
would  be  a  good  place  for  England's  first 
colony. 


LANE  COLONY 

The  problem  of  obtaining  ships  stocked 
and  manned  for  the  expedition  to  plant  the 
first  colony  was  easily  solved.  The  Queen 
supplied  one  ship  and  a  number  of  others 
including  Secretary  of  State  Francis  Wals- 
ingham  subscribed  money  to  outfit  the  six 
others.  On  April  9,  1585,  the  expedition  of 
108  men  sailed  from  Plymouth  commanded 
by  Richard  Grenville.  Ralph  Lane  was 
"lieutenant  governor"  and  Philip  Amadas 
was  "Admiral  of  the  country."  Thomas 
Cavendish,  the  "boy  wonder,"  who  later 
sailed  around  the  globe,  John  White,  a  skil- 
ful artist,  and  Thomas  Hariot,  mathematician 
and  scientist,  were  part  of  the  group.  The 
Indians,  Manteo  and  Wanchese,  whom  Bar- 
lowe had  brought  back  to  England  from  the1 
New  World,  were  on  board,  but  not  Barlowe. 
Many  professional  men  were  also  part  of  the 
colony. 

The  expedition  reached  Hatteras  on  jJuly 
27  and  proceeded  ten  days  later  to  Roanoke, 
Island,  where  Lane  had  Fort  Raleigh  built 
similar  to  a  fort  he  had  earlier  constructed 
in  Puerto  Rico. 


Lane  and  his  men  spent  too  much  of  their 
energy  and  time  in  searching  for  gold,  a 
better  inlet,  and  a  passage  to  the  South 
Seas  and  too  little  time  in  planting  crops 
and  building  dwellings.  Lane  felt  that 
exploration  was  his  first  responsibility 
and  one  of  his  groups  went  about  130  miles 
west  and  northwest  from  Roanoke  Island 
into  the  wilderness. 

Problems  troubled  the  colonists  from  the 
start.  Most  of  their  supplies  had  been 
spoiled  at  sea;  the  landing  had  been  made 
too  late  in  the  year  to  plant  crops  for  the 
winter  months;  and  when  the  natives  refused 
to  continue  supplying  food  us  they  had 
generously  done  at  the  start,  relations 
neared  the  point  of  open  warfare.  Friction 
between  Lane  and  Grenville  which  had  be- 
gun on  board  ship  increased  after  landing 
to  the  point  that  Lane  wrote  Secretary  of 
State  Walsingham  saying  he  wished  to  re- 
turn to  England  to  be  free  of  Grenville's 
authority.  Grenville  sailed  back  to  England 
for  supplies  leaving  Lane  in  charge.  Lane 
became  a  virtual  dictator  over  the  men. 


SIR  RICHARD  GRENVILLE 
(c.  1541-1591) 
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When  some  of  the  settlers  could  not  find 
gold  or  silver,  and  when  they  found  little 
besides  hard  work  and  virgin  forests  they 
quickly  lost  heart.  They  quickly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  flee  back  to  the  security  of 
the  Old  World  when  Drake,  who  had  been 
pirating  in  the  Caribbean,  appeared  at 
Roanoke  in  June,  1586.  Thus  ended  the 
first  English  colony  in  America. 

Within  a  month  of  the  colony's  departure, 
Grenville  returned  to  Roanoke  with  addi- 
tional men  and  supplies  in  three  ships  pro- 


vided by  Raleigh.  Grenville  was  unable  to 
locate  the  colonists  so  he  left  behind  fif- 
teen men  "furnished  plentifully  with  all 
manner  of  provisions  for  two  years,"  in 
order  to  keep  the  English  claim  to  the  land. 

Although  the  colony  was  unsuccessful, 
it  is  important  because  it  was  the  first 
English  colony  in  the  New  World.  From  the 
colony  we  have  Hariot's  book  about 
"Virginia"  and  seventy-five  paintings  done 
by  John  White  of  Indian  life  and  maps  of  the 
area. 


John  White  drawing  of  Pomeiock  Indian  with  village  in  background. 

XITIE  OF  RALEIGH" 


Raleigh  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  his 
settlers,  but  astute  enough  to  see  the  cause 
of  their  failure.  The  first  experiment  in 
colonization  had  been  manned  by  explorers 
and  exploiters,  not  by  men  and  women  who 
had  the  strength  and  vision  to  toil  in  the 
red  earth  of  Virginia.  In  a  year  Sir  Walter 
had  raised  the  necessary  capital  and  found 
volunteers  for  a  second  attempt.  This  time 
he  was  determined  to  ship  out  women  as 
well  as  men  and  to  ensure  their  labor  by 
offering  each  colonist  five  hundred  acres 
of  land  free  and  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony. 

Seventeen  women  and  nine  children  were 
among  the  120  settlers  that  sailed  on  May  8, 
1587,  with  John  White  as  governor.  Simon 
Fernandez,  the  Portuguese  pilot  who  had 
been  on  earlier  voyages  and  who  had  in- 


vested in  the  enterprise,  was  master  and 
pilot  for  the  expedition.  They  sailed  first 
for  the  West  Indies  to  pick  up  livestock 
and  plants  for  the  colony  as  well  as  a 
fresh  supply  of  water  for  the  ships.  Then 
they  were  to  sail  for  Roanoke  to  leave 
Manteo  in  charge  there  and  pick  up  the 
fifteen  men  left  by  Grenville.  Finally  they 
were  to  sail  on  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
to  establish  the  new  City  of  Raleigh. 
Fernandez  seemed  more  interested  in  pri- 
vateering than  in  getting  the  settlers  to 
Chesapeake  Bay,  so  in  spite  of  White's 
protest  they  all  found  themselves  on 
Roanoke  Island,  in  July  of  1587.  The 
houses  Lane  had  built  were  still  standing 
although  the  fort  was  in  ruins.  There  was 
no  sign  of  the  fifteen  men  left  by  Grenville. 
The  colonists  began  repairing  the  houses 
of  the  previous  settlers  for  themselves. 
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Two  significant  events  occurred  within 
a  few  weeks.  White  had  Manteo,  the 
"friendly  Indian,"  baptized  and  given  a 
title  of  nobility,  which  was  the  first  such 
title  ever  granted  an  American  Indian.  On 
August  18  John  White's  daughter,  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Ananias  Dare,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who  was  named  Virginia.  She  was 
the  first  child  born  of  English  parents  in 
America. 

Raleigh  had  strained  every  financial 
nerve  to  supply  his  plantation,  but  even  so, 
the  colonists  were  critically  short  of  the 
essentials  of  life.  Within  a  month  of  their 
landing  they  sent  Governor  White  back  to 
England  to  beg  for  seed  and  iron,  livestock 
and  cloth,  and  a  multitude  of  other  items 
necessary  to  transform  a  camp  into  an 
enduring  community. 

John  White  returned  to  England  to  find 
her  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  nearly  bankrupt.  Twice 
White  tried  to  leave  England  for  Roanoke. 
His  first  try  ended  with  all  his  ships  im- 
pressed by  the  Crown  and  the  following 
spring  his  second  attempt  ended  in  failure 
when  Spanish  ships  forced  him  back  to 
port.  Raleigh  had  transferred  a  portion  of 
his  rights  and  authority  to  a  joint  stock 
company  of  London  merchants  who  were  in 


no  haste  to  send  out  a  relief  expedition. 
Thus,  three  full  years  elapsed  before  Gov- 
ernor White  returned  to  the  silence  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  mystery  of  the  "Lost 
Colony."  The  fort  was  still  standing  but 
all  the  inhabitants  were  gone.  The  only 
clues  to  their  fate  were  the  words  CROA- 
TOAN  on  the  piles  of  the  palisade  and  the 
letters  CRO  cut  in  a  tree.  Nowhere  was 
there  found  a  Maltese  cross  which  was  to 
have  been  carved  if  the  settlers  had  left  in 
distress.  That  they  had  survived  the  first 
winter  was  known  since  a  Spanish  frigate 
reported  them  in  June  1588.  What  occurred 
thereafter  is  open  to  speculation.  Perhaps 
the  colonists  had  gone  to  live  with  the 
Croatoan  Indians  or  perhaps  they  were 
massacred  by  Indians. 

The  tragic  loss  of  the  Roanoke  colonists 
taught  their  successors  two  important 
lessons:  first,  colonization  was  extremely 
expensive  and  one  person  could  not  carry 
the  burden  alone;  and  second,  in  the  area 
open  to  English  exploration  there  was  little 
chance  of  discovering  gold.  Thus,  the 
settlers  and  merchants  who  followed  the 
"Lost  Colony"  did  so  with  open  eyes 
knowing  the  labor  and  heartache  that  would 
be  required  to  conquer  and  civilize  the 
New  World. 
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From  the  Editor: 


The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is  pleased  to  print  pictures  of  the  winners  of 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association  contest  awards  in  this  issue.  Special 
recognition  goes  to  the  Wakefield  Club,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  for  the 
Certificate  of  Commendation  awarded  to  them  by  the  American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History.  The  Wakefield  Club,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Prank  Harrelson,  won  the  Special 
Achievement  Award.  Another  LeRoy  Martin  chapter,  Tar  Heels  Unanimous,  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  won  honorable  mention  in  the  Special  Achievement  category.  The  Stephen 
Cabarrus  Chapter,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mabel  R.  Blume  at  the  Harrisburg  School,  also  won  a 
Special  Achievement  honorable  mention. 

Rules  for  the  1968-1969  literary  and  arts  contest  are  included  in  this  issue.  The  associa- 
tion hopes  to  receive  many  interesting  and  well-researched  projects  from  the  clubs.  The 
deadline  for  receipt  of  application  blanks  is  March  14. 

This  issue  studies  North  Carolina  state  government.  Our  student  contribution  is  from  Miss 
Debra  Nace,  Victory  Textile  Manufacturers  Club,  Victory  School,  Gastonia.  Other  articles 
were  written  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  Take 
special  note  of  the  articles  on  the  Council  of  State. 

The  May  issue  of  THJH  will  be  titled,  "North  Carolina  Crafts."  We  suggest  that  students 
write  articles  on  dollmakers,  gunsmiths,  silversmiths,  rugmakers,  weavers,  potters,  wood- 
carvers,  wrought  iron  workers,  spinners,  and  many  other  crafts  and  craftsmen.  Perhaps  if  you 
know  of  a  local  craftsman  in  your  own  region,  you  could  interview  him  and  send  in  a  picture 
of  his  work.  You  may  write  the  following  people  for  more  information. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  Director 
Penland  School  of  Crafts 
Penland,  North  Carolina  28765 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Gray,  Director 
Southern  Highlands  Craft  Guild 
930  Tunnel  Road 
Asheville.  North  Carolina  28805 

All  articles  should  be  typewritten  and  double  spaced  and  should  include  the  name  of  the 
author,  his  school,  and  his  source  of  information  (author,  title  of  book,  publisher,  date 
published,  and  page  references).  The  deadline  for  mailing  articles  is  April  1. 

Every  Junior  Historian  is  invited  to  visit  the  new  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery  in 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  Winning  Junior  Historian  projects  are  exhibited  and 
club  members  may  use  the  books,  tapes  and  tape  recorder  which  are  located  in  the  study 
area  of  the  gallery. 

Remember  to  send  your  articles  on  "North  Carolina  Crafts"  to  us  by  April  1.  We  will 
also  be  looking  forward  to  receiving  your  entry  blanks  for  the  literary  and  arts  contest 
by  March  14. 
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State  Government . . .  Brief  Sketch 


Capitol  building  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 


Debra  Nace 

Victory  Textile  Manufacturers  Club 
Victory  School 
Gastonia 

North  Carolina's  government  is  divided 
into  three  branches— legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  The  legislative  department,, 
the  lawmaking  body,  is  divided  into  two 
houses,  called  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate.  Together  they  com- 
prise the  General  Assembly.  Senators  and 
representatives  serve  terms  of  two  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  one 
hundred  twenty  members.  A  representative 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  old  and 
he  must  have  lived  for  one  year  in  the  dis- 
trict from  which  he  was  chosen.  The  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  is  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  who  cannot  vote  unless 
there  is  a  tie. 

The  work  of  the  General  Assembly  is  to 
pass,  amend,  and  repeal  laws.  There  are 
three  different  types  of  laws.  The  first  is 
an  appropriation  law,  which  has  to  do  with 
money  grants.  There  are  also  other  public 
laws,  which  apply  to  all  state  citizens,  and 
public  local  laws,  which  apply  to  particular 
counties  or  areas. 

The  second  branch  of  government  is  the 
executive  department,  headed  by  the  gover- 
nor. The  governor  must  be  at  least  thirty 
years  old,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  five  years,  and  a  resident  of  the  state 
for  two  years.  The  governor  lives  in  the 
Executive   Mansion   on   Blount  Street  in 


Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage,  North  Carolina  History,  G 
and  World,  Inc.,  1966),  493-510. 


Raleigh. 

The  governor  appoints  members  of  many 
state  boards  and  commissions  and  is  auth- 
orized to  remove  certain  officials  who  are 
not  adequately  fulfilling  their  duties.  He 
may  grant  pardons,  commutations,  and  re- 
prieves. The  governor  is  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  National  Guard. 

One  of  the  most  important  powers  of  the 
governor  is  that  of  the  control  of  the  state 
budget,  and  he  serves  ex  officio  as  director 
of  the  budget.  The  governor  often  asks  the 
advice  of  the  council  of  state  which  is 
made  up  of  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, commissioner  of  agriculture,  com- 
missioner of  labor,  and  commissioner  of 
insurance.  The  attorney  general  is  the 
legal  adviser. 

The  third  branch  of  government  is  the 
judicial  department  which  is  made  up  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Appeals,  dis- 
trict courts,  superior  courts,  and  other 
inferior  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  court 
of  appeal,  which  means  that  it  hears  only 
cases  of  appeal  from  lower  courts.  A  chief 
justice  and  six  associate  justices  com- 
prise the  Supreme  Court.  The  justices  are 
elected  for  terms  of  eight  years. 

The  superior  courts  try  cases  having  to 
do  with  four  capital  crimes,  which  are 
murder,  arson,  burglary,  and  rape,  and  it 
also  tries  certain  other  criminal  and  civil 
cases.  The  superior  court  judge  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  eight  years.  A  solicitor  is 
elected  from  each  solicitorial  district  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  sheriff  and  clerk 
of  the  court  for  each  county  are  also  elect- 
ed for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  cases  be- 
fore the  superior  courts  are  tried  by  a  jury 
of  twelve.  The  magistrates  of  the  district 
courts  are  appointed  by  the  superior  court 
judge  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

ography.  Government    (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
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Executive  Leadership:  1585-1969 


GOVERNOR  ROBERT  W.  SCOTT 


The  first  man  to  hold  a  title  resembling 
that  of  the  chief  executive  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  Ralph  Lane,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
designate  as  "lieutenant  governor"  during 
the  1585  voyage  to  the  New  World.  Raleigh 
appointed  an  artist  and  member  of  the  1585 
voyage.  John  White,  as  governor  of  the 
1587  colony  that  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Lost  Colony.  After  Raleigh's  attempts, 
little  progress  was  made  for  many  years 
in  colonizing  North  Carolina.  Before  1660 
settlers  from  Virginia  had  drifted  into  the 
Albemarle  region  of  the  colony. 

The  Carolina  Charter  of  1663  awarded 
to  the  eight  Lords  Proprietors  much  of  the 
land  that  now  makes  up  North  Carolina  and 
all  or  parts  of  sixteen  other  states  The 
charter  provided  that  the  proprietors  be  al- 
lowed to  administer  the  colony  In  1664  the 
proprietors  asked  William  Berkeley,  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  and  one  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors  to  select  a  governor  for  Albe- 
marle County  and  six  persons  for  a  council 
to  assist  him  This  council  was  designed 
to  perform  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions.  Difficulty  surrounded 
the  selection  of  a  governor,  but  William 
Drummond.  a  Scotsman  living  in  Virginia, 
was  finally  chosen  His  appointment  tradi- 
tionally is  viewed  as  the  beginning  of 
government  in  the  colony. 


The  Lords  Proprietors  commissioned 
governors  to  serve  the  colony  from  1664  to 
1729.  These  governors  had  immense 
powers  in  all  the  branches  of  government. 
They  appointed  officials  to  council  posts 
and  to  local  positions.  They  called  meet- 
ings of  the  council  and  could  remove 
officials  from  their  positions.  After  1689 
the  governor  at  Charles  Towne"  was 
directed  to  appoint  a  governor  for  the  area 
that  was  "north  and  east  of  Cape  feare ," 
In  1710  the  proprietors  agreed  to  appoint 
Edward  Hyde  governor  of  the  area  there- 
after to  be  called  North  Carolina 

Powers  remained  virtually  the  same  after 
the  colony  was  placed  under  royal  authori- 
ty in  1729.  The  monarch  of  England  took 
the  place  previously  held  by  the  Lords 
Proprietors  The  colony  grew  and  with  this 
growth  dissension  began  to  rise  between 
the  governor  and  the  assembly  The  flight 
of  the  last  royal  governor,  Josiah  Martin, 
in  June,  1775.  marked  the  end  of  royal 
government  in  North  Carolina 

The  onslaught  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion brought  about  the  need  for  formal  state 
government  in  North  Carolina  The  sup- 
porters of  a  constitutional  convention  were 
successful,  and  such  a  convention  con- 
vened in  November.   1776.   A  state  con- 
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stitution  was  framed.  The  executive  de- 
partment was  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  Colonial  period— a  governor  and  a  coun 
cil  of  state  (the  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
attorney  general)  to  advise  the  governor 
The  governor  was  required  to  be  thirty 
years  old  to  be  a  resident  of  North  Caro- 
lina five  years,  and  to  own  "in  lands  and 
tenements  above  the  value  of  one  Thou= 
sand  Pounds."  He  was  to  be  elected  an- 
nually by  both  houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  was  "to  be  eligible  for  re- 
election three  years  in  any  six  successive 
years  " 

The  delegates  elected  to  the  convention 
decided  to  rid  the  state  of  an  executive 
with  extensive  authority,  and  thus  the 
powers  of  the  governor  were  drastically 
reduced  The  governor  was  not  permitted 
to  control  elections  or  legislative  ses- 
sions, and  he  was  not  given  the  veto 
power.  The  governor  could  recommend 
policies  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
could  pardon  or  reprieve  prisoners.  He 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  His  office  was  primarily  one  of  in- 
fluence and  prestige.  If  he  could  use  his 
influence  effectively,  he  was  a  strong 
governor  and  made  his  office  a  place  of 
power.  The  legislative  department,  how- 
ever, was  endowed  with  the  predominant 
role  in  state  government. 

The  first  governor  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina,  was  Richard  Caswell,  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  assembly  and  a  Revolution- 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 
HOYT  PATRICK  TAYLOR,  JR. 


ary  War  colonel.  Caswell  served  from  1776 
to  1780  and  again  from  1784  to  1787.  He 
soon  noticed  the  weakness  of  his  office, 
and  his  successors  blamed  the  confused 
condition  of  the  state  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  on  the  lack  of  governor's 
power. 

Conditions  regarding  the  executive 
office  remained  much  the  same  until  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1835.  The 
convention  was  called  after  much  dis- 
cussion to  deal  with  sectional  differences 
regarding  unequal  county  representation 
The  convention  recommended  that  the 
governor  henceforth  be  elected  by  the 
adult  male  taxpayers  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  He  could  serve  no  more  than  four 
out  of  every  six  years.  This  change  was 
approved  by  the  voters.  Governor  Edward 
Bishop  Dudley  was  the  first  chief  ex- 
ecutive to  be  elected  by  the  citizens  rather 
than  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  governor 
elected  by  the  people  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  Zebulon  Baird  Vance 
the  state's  Civil  War  governor.  Vance 
faced  the  problems  during  the  war  with 
intense  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  state 
and  was  known  for  his  wit  and  oratory 
The  Reconstruction  era  brought  changes 
for  the  chief  executive.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1868  provided  that  the  gover- 
nor be  elected  for  a  four-year  term.  Elec- 
tive state  administrative  offices,  including 
lieutenant  governor  auditor  superintendent 
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of  public  works,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  were  created  and  these 
officials  served  on  the  council  of  state. 

Today  the  executive  branch  includes  the 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  an  ex 
officio  council  of  state.  The  wheels  of 
state  government  have  turned  again  and 
a  new  governor  has  been  inaugurated. 
Robert  W.  Scott  from  Haw  River,  Alamance 
County,  is  the  ninety-fifth  chief  executive. 
Inaugurated  twenty  years  after  his  father 
became  governor,  Robert  Scott  has  an  im- 
pressive background  for  his  duties  as 
governor.  He  has  been  master  of  the  North 
Carolina  Grange,  state  chairman  of  the 
United  Forces  for  Education,  a  committee 
chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  and- has  served  as 
the  lieutenant  governor  under  Governor 
Dan  K.  Moore.  The  new  lieutenant  governor 
is  Hoyt  Patrick  Taylor,  Jr.,  past  speaker 


of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Pat 
Taylor's  father  served  as  Kerr  Scott's 
lieutenant  governor. 

The  chief  power  now  wielded  by  the 
governor  is  his  control  of  the  budget.  He 
submits  to  the  General  Assembly  detailed 
reports  as  to  the  amount  of  money  needed 
by  each  state  department  for  two  years' 
operation.  He  also  appoints  many  people 
to  influential  positions  in  state  govern- 
ment. The  governor,  however,  still  does 
not  have  the  veto  power  and  cannot  be  re- 
elected for  consecutive  terms. 

The  executive  branch  of  state  govern- 
ment has  changed  since  its  inception  in 
1776.  The  power  pendulum  appears  to  be 
swinging  back,  and  the  present  trend  of 
the  balance  of  power  seems  to  be  toward 
a  nearer  equalization  of  the  branches  of 
state  government. 
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N.  C/s  Lawmakers 


The  beginning  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  North  Carolina  can  be  traced  to 
the  Carolina  Charter  of  1663  which  re- 
quired that  "all  public  and  private  laws" 
be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  freemen 
of  the  colony  or  with  the  approval  of  dele- 
gates elected  by  the  freemen.  Any  elected 
delegates,  however,  were  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  governor  who  could  call  or  dismiss 
them  whenever  he  wished  and  who  could 
veto  any  bill  they  passed.  The  first  repre- 
sentative General  Assembly  in  North  Caro- 
lina met  at  Hall's  Creek,  Pasquotank 
County,  in  the  spring  of  1665. 

In  1672  the  General  Assembly  was  re- 
organized according  to  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions  of  Carolina.  The  freemen  in 
each  of  the  four  precincts  of  Albemarle 
County  were  to  elect  five  members  to  the 


General  Assembly— a  total  of  twenty.  The 
General  Assembly,  which  consisted  of  the 
governor,  the  council,  and  the  twenty 
elected  representatives,  was  unicameral 
(one  body)  until  1691  when  a  bicameral 
system  was  adopted.  The  council  became 
the  Upper  House  and  the  elected  members 
served  as  the  Lower  House— also  known  as 
the  House  of  Burgesses  or  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  governor  continued  to  have 
power  over  the  General  Assembly,  but  the 
House  was  given  the  important  "powers  of 
the  purse,"  which  made  it  necessary  for 
the  governor  to  call  the  House  into  session 
if  he  expected  to  receive  his  salary.  After 
1691  the  House  used  its  control  over  the 
treasury  as  a  check  upon  the  powers  of  the 
governor  and  council.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  Colonial  period  the  money  question 
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was  the  greatest  single  point  of  contention 
between  the  governor  and  the  House. 

As  the  years  passed  the  colony  ex- 
panded, the  precincts  became  counties, 
and  more  counties  were  formed.  The  coun- 
ties in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  the 
colony  had  more  representatives  per  capita 
than  any  of  the  other  counties  in  the 
colony.  This  presented  the  problem  of  un- 
equal representation  which  hindered  the 
effectiveness  of  the  House.  Controversy 
arose  between  Albemarle  and  Cape  Fear, 
but  these  two  regions  settled  their  differ- 
ences and  eventually  united  against  the 
growing  power  of  the  back  country.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  East-West  section- 
alism which  proved  to  be  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  progress  in  North  Carolina. 

The  West  resented  the  disproportionate 
representation  in  the  General  Assembly 
which  allowed  the  East  to  dominate  the 
government.  Since  the  county  was  the  unit 
of  representation  in  the  House  and  there 
were  more  counties  in  the  East,  it  was 
relatively  easy  for  the  East  to  maintain 
a  majority. 

There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  in  North 
Carolina  until  1776.  In  that  year  the  colo- 
nies declared  independence  from  England 
and  were  requested  by  the  Continental 
Congress  to  draw  up  state  constitutions. 
North  Carolina's  constitutional  convention 
meeting  in  Halifax,  late  in  1776,  made 
several  important  legislative  changes.  The 
General  Assembly  would  consist  of  two 
houses— a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Com- 
mons—with the  members  of  each  being 
elected  by  the  taxpaying  freemen  of  a 
year's  residence.  The  General  Assembly 
was  given  immense  power.  Each  year  it 
elected  not  only  the  governor  but  also 
the  council  of  state,  attorney  general, 
judges,  high-ranking  military  officers,  and 
other  executive  officials. 

Representation,  however,  remained  a 
point  of  contention.  Each  county,  regard- 
less of  its  population,  elected  two  mem- 
bers to  the  House  and  one  member  to  the 
Senate.  Since  there  were  more  counties  in 
the  East,  it  was  only  natural  for  the  East 


to  have  a  clear  majority  in  both  sections 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  West  bitterly 
resented  eastern  dominance  but  was  in  no 
position  to  challenge  it. 

During  the  sixty  years  that  followed  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1776  there 
was  little  cooperation  between  members  of 
the  East  and  West  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Because  of  this  lack  of  coopera- 
tion progress  was  slow  and  conditions  in 
North  Carolina  were  so  poor  that  the  state 
was  given  the  humiliating  nickname  of 
"Rip  Van  Winkle."  Archibald  D.  Murphey's 
program  of  internal  improvements,  public 
education,  and  constitutional  reform  failed 
to  arouse  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  action. 

The  problem  of  unequal  representation 
in  the  General  Assembly  became  more 
acute  in  the  1830's,  particularly  after  the 
1830  census  showed  that  the  population 
of  the  West  was  greater  than  that  of  the 
East.  The  state  was  faced  with  this 
choice:  either  reform  the  constitution  or 
see  the  West  attempt  to  secede  and  form  a 
new  state. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  caused  a 
few  eastern  legislators  to  compromise  and 
support  western  efforts  to  call  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  In  1835  such  a  con- 
vention met;  it  proposed  several  changes, 
one  of  which  dealt  with  representation  in 
the  General  Assembly.  Equal  county  repre- 
sentation was  partially  abolished.  Each 
county  was  given  at  least  one  seat  in  the 
House  with  the  remaining  seats  distributed 
to  the  counties  according  to  the  federal 
census.  This  favored  the  more  populous 
West.  The  members  of  the  Senate  were  to 
be  distributed  according  to  tax  districts. 
This  favored  the  East  since  the  farmers  of 
the  East  were  wealthier  and  paid  more 
taxes.  The  work  of  the  convention  was 
finally  approved  in  a  statewide  referendum. 

Hence,  for  the  first  time  in  the  state's 
history  the  East  and  West  were  able  to 
cooperate— were  even  forced  to  cooperate 
since  any  bill  had  to  meet  the  approval  of 
both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly— one 
controlled  by  the  West;  the  other  by  the 
East.  It  might  be  said  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  democratic  government  in 
North  Carolina. 


Cooperation  in  the  General  Assembly 
brought  about  an  age  of  progress  to  North 
Carolina.  Railroads  and  plank  roads  were 
built;  swamps  were  drained;  a  state  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  was  established, 
and  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill  was 
provided. 

This  age  of  progress,  however,  came  to 
an  end  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  1861.  After  four  years  of  war  North 
Carolina  was  in  debt,  her  people  were 
impoverished,  and  her  transportation  and 
public  school  systems  were  crippled. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reconstruction 
period  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  other 
southern  states,  was  forced  by  Congress 
to  frame  a  new  constitution.  The  finished 
document  in  1868  made  only  a  few  changes 
in  the  legislative  department.  The  term 
"House  of  Representatives"  was  substit- 
uted for  "House  of  Commons,"  but  the 
name  "Senate"  was  retained. 

The  Constitution  of  1868  has  remained 
in  effect  for  more  than  100  years  although 
it  has  frequently  been  amended.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  change  in  the  legisla- 
tive department  since  1868  came  in  1966 
when  the  reapportionment  bill  was  passed. 
In  an  attempt  to  give  voters  an  equal 
voice  in   government,   the  United  States 


Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  decision, 
"one  man,  one  vote,"  which  in  effect 
ordered  North  Carolina  to  reapportion  both 
houses  of  its  legislature.  Since  nearly 
every  county  in  the  state  had  at  least  one 
member  in  the  House  in  1965,  many  of  the 
smaller  counties  had  a  greater  voice  in 
the  government  than  their  population 
merited.  North  Carolina's  legislators  were 
reluctant  to  act  because  they  realized  that 
reapportionment  would  cost  many  of  them 
their  jobs.  But,  rather  than  have  the  court 
reapportion  the  seats,  the  legislature  met 
in  special  session  in  January,  1966,  and 
drew  up  a  satisfactory  plan.  The  countj, 
as  a  unit  of  representation,  was  dropped. 
Therefore,  many  of  the  seats  formerly 
allotted  to  the  sparsely  settled  counties 
were  redistributed  to  the  more  populous 
counties. 

North  Carolina  was  not  the  only  state 
to  experience  reapportionment.  Twenty- 
eight  others  had  previously  been  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Reapportionment  is  by  no  means  settled. 
After  the  1970  census  has  been  taken,  the 
matter  will  probably  come  up  once  again. 
Any  changes,  however,  will  depend  upon 
population  growth,  trends,  and  shifts  since 
the  1960  census. 


Greensboro  Daily  News,  January  9,  1966. 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage,  North  Carolina  History,  Geography,  Government  (New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  World,  Inc.,  1966),  493. 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage,  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome,    North  Carolina:  The  History  of  a  Southern  State 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1963),  37-46,  332-341,  342-356,  460-461 


Court  System 


The  chief  courts  during  the  proprietary 
period  in  North  Carolina  were  the  General 
Court  and  other  higher  courts,  together 
with  local  courts  called  precinct  courts. 
The  General  Court,  the  highest  court  in  the 
colony,  was  composed  of  the  governor  and 
council,  made  up  of  a  varying  number  of 


deputies  of  the  Lords  Proprietors.  The 
precinct  courts  were  made  up  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  largely  handled  aiiniinis- 
trative  problems  such  as  granting  licenses 
and  appointing  overseers  of  roads,  ex- 
ecutors of  estates,  and  guardians  of 
orphans. 
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During  the  period  that  North  Carolina 
was  a  royal  colony  the  system  of  lower 
courts  expanded.  Superior  courts  were  held 
in  various  "court"  towns  throughout  the 
colony.  Precincts  were  renamed  counties 
in  1783  and  the  precinct  court  became  the 
county  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions. 

Throughout  this  early  period  the  gover- 
nor wielded  a  great  deal  of  power  over  the 
judicial  system  with  his  authority  to  name 
judges  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  and 
later  the  Crown. 

With  the  Constitution  of  1776  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  state  government  became 
elective  by  the  General  Assembly  by  joint 
ballot,  and  the  governor  commissioned 
those  elected  to  hold  their  positions  during 
good  behavior.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
Constitution  for  an  appellate  court  which 
the  General  Assembly  felt  was  filled  al- 
ready by  the  superior  courts.  In  1799,  how- 
ever, the  legislature  enacted  a  law  re- 
quiring the  superior  court  judges  of  the 
state  to  serve  as  an  appellate  court  in 
order  to  try  James  Glasglow,  a  former 
secretary  of  state,  for  land-grant  frauds. 
This  court  became  the  Court  of  Conference 
and  in  1805  was  called  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  the  judges  were  still  individually 
active  as  trial  court  judges  in  the  coun- 
ties. The  General  Assembly  established  a 
State  Supreme  Court  of  three  members 
(John  Louis  Taylor,  Leonard  Henderson, 
and  John  Hall),  who  elected  Taylor  as  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  first  session  of  the 
court  was  held  in  January,  1819. 

Reconstruction  in  1868  left  its  mark  on 
the  court  system.  County  courts  of  pleas 
and  quarter  sessions  which  previously  had 
served  as  the  administrative  as  well  as 
county  judicial  bodies  were  abolished,  and 
a  township-county  commission  form  of 
local  government  was  established.  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  and  superior  courts  were 
elected  by  the  people  for  eight-year  terms 
(not  for  life  tenure  as  the  legislature  had 
done).  The  governor  filled  vacancies  on 
either  bench  until  the  people  could  elect 
successors. 

Up  to  the  1960's  the  changes  that  oc- 
curred in  the  judicial  system  involved  in- 


John  Louis  Taylor,  first  Chief  Justice  of  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 


creasing  the  number  of  judges  and  creating 
inferior  (lower)  courts. 

The  current  decade  has  witnessed  a 
great  deal  of  court  change.  Constitutional 
amendments  were  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  1961  and  ratified  by  the  voters  on 
November  6,  1962,  rewriting  Article  4  of 
the  State  Constitution  regarding  the  Judi- 
cial Department.  There  is  one  court  for 
the  whole  state-the  GENERAL  COURT 
OF  JUSTICE.  This  court  has  three  level s- 
APPELLATE,  SUPERIOR,  AND  DIS- 
TRICT. 

Until  1965  the  appellate  division  of  the 
General  Court  of  Justice  was  the  State 
Supreme  Court.  By  constitutional  amend- 
ment the  voters  on  November  2,  1965, 
authorized  the  creation  of  an  intermediate 
court  of  appeals.  The  court  became  opera- 
tional on  October  1,  1967,  with  six  judges. 
Sometime  this  year  Governor  Scott  may 
appoint  three  additional  judges  to  the  new 
Court  of  Appeals. 
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The  Superior  Court  division  of  the 
General  Court  of  Justice  remains  sub- 
stantially as  it  has  been  for  many  years. 

The  most  widespread  changes  made  in 
the  judicial  system  occurred  with  the 
creation  of  uniform  district  courts  to  re- 
place a  wide  variety  of  inferior  local 
courts.  Not  all  district  courts  are  opera- 
ting yet— some  began  in  December,  1966, 
some  this  past  December,  and  by  January 
1,  1971,  all  will  be  functioning  in  the  100 
counties.  The  justice  of  the  peace  system 
is  being  replaced  by  a  system  of  salaried 
magistrates  who  issue  warrants  and  accept 
guilty  pleas.  This  new  court  system  will 
be  the  same  in  every  county— in  juris- 
diction, procedure,  organization,  structure, 
and  cost  and  fees.  Uniformity  character- 
izes the  courts  at  all  levels  throughout 
the  state. 

A  byproduct  of  the  court  reorganization 
is  a  new  law  for  the  selection  of  jurors. 
The  old  law  required  the  county  com- 
missioners to  prepare  lists  of  prospective 
jurors,    and    approximately    three  dozen 


occupations  were  excused  by  law  from 
jury  service.  The  new  system  requires  an 
independent  three-man  jury  commission  to 
select  names  at  random  from  the  tax  rolls, 
the  voter  registration  books,  and  other 
reliable  sources.  Each  name  is  given  a 
number,  and  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court 
draws  a  number  of  prospective  jurors  at 
random  from  a  box.  The  numbers  are 
matched  with  the  names  which  are  held  by 
the  register  of  deeds,  and  the  resulting 
list  of  names  is  summoned  by  the  sheriff. 
No  occupation  or  class  of  person  is  ex- 
cused from  jury  service.  In  fact,  the  law 
specifically  declares  that  jury  service  is 
an  obligation  of  citizenship  to  be  dis- 
charged by  all  qualified  citizens.  Excuses 
from  jury  service  can  be  granted  only  by  a 
trial  judge. 

For  continuing  developments  in  the 
Judicial  Department  watch  this  1969  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  and  pay  close 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  Constitutional 
Study  Commission  for  its  suggestions  not 
only  on  the  judiciary  but  on  the  legislative 
and  executive  departments  as  well. 


Coates.  Albert,  "The  Courts  of  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow  in  North  Carolina,"  Popular  Govern- 
ment,  XXIV  (March,  1958),  5-38.  See  also,  Popular  Government  XXXI,  XXIV,  XXXV. 


Shown  in  the  above  photograph  left  to  right,  are  Associate  Justice  J.  Will  Pless.  Jr.,  who  retired 
February  5,  1968.  and  now  is  an  Emergency  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Associate  Justice  Susie 
Sharp:  Associate  Justice  William  H.  Bobbitt;  Chief  Justice  R  Hunt  Parker;  Associate  Justice  Carlisle 
W.  Higgins;  Associate  Justice  I.  Beverly  Lake;  and  Associate  Justice  Joseph  Branch.  Upon  Justice 
Pless'  retirement  he  was  succeeded  as  Associate  Justice  by  The  Honorable  J.  Frank  Huskins. 

Lewis  P.  Watson,  Photographer 
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Council  of 


State 


of  State 


Sure 


One  of  the  oldest  public  offices  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Government  Secretary, 
whose  origins  date  back  to  1607,  when  Gabriel  Archer  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  James- 
town Colony.  During  the  Colonial  era,  the  secretary  was  generally  an  appointive  official, 
receiving  his  commission  from  the  Crown  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Colonial  govern- 


When  the  American  Colonies  achieved  their  independence  from  Britain  in  1776,  Colonial 
secretaries  were  transformed  into  state  officials  known  variously  as  Secretaries  of  State 
or  Secretaries  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  North  Carolina  developed  from  that  of  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  which  began  in  1675  with  the  appointment  of  Robert  Holden,  and  was  continued  by 
the  state's  first  constitution  of  1776  and  the  present  constitution  of  1868  when  the  term  of 
office  was  fixed  for  four  years  and  was  made  elective  by  the  people. 

In  forty  of  the  states  (including  North  Carolina)  the  Secretary  of  State  is  chosen  by 
popular  election— in  thirty  of  these  the  term  is  for  four  years  (including  North  Carolina)  with 
the  remainder  serving  for  two  years. 

The  functions  of  Secretaries  of  State  vary  as  to  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions 
of  the  states. 


The  State  Auditor  is  elected  by  the  people  of  North  Carolina  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
may  succeed  himself  in  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  serves  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  Benefit  and  Retirement 
Fund,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Local  Government  Commission  and  North  Carolina  Firemen's 
Fund.  He  keeps  a  record  of  the  financial  matters  of  every  state  agency,  department,  and 
institution.  An  annual  audit  is  made  and  the  results  are  reported  to  the  governor  In  addition, 
he  will  upon  the  written  request  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  or  may  upon  his  own, 
conduct  a  special  examination  whenever  the  need  arises.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  all  money 
collected  is  properly  accounted  for  and  that  the  money  is  spent  according  to  the  acts  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


ment. 
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State  ^vediSuvev 


Sdwin  Qill 


The  Treasurer  receives  and  disburses  the  funds  of  the  state,  administers  the  bonded 
indebtedness  program,  and  serves  as  investment  officer  for  all  state  funds.  In  addition,  the 
legislature  has  given  him  authority  and  responsibility  in  local  government  finance,  in  bank- 
ing, and  in  many  other  matters.  By  virtue  of  the  constitution,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  as  well  as  the  Council  of  State. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  advise  the  governor  and  the  General  Assembly  at  all 
times  concerning  the  financial  condition  of  the  state  and  its  fiscal  policies. 

The  present  incumbent,  Edwin  Gill,  has  served  in  this  capacity  since  1953.  He  has  also 
served  in  the  General  Assembly  of  1929  and  1931,  and  among  other  positions  was  Com- 
missioner of  Revenue  for  seven  years.  He  coined  the  phrase  "Good  government  is  a  habit 
in  North  Carolina." 


The  state  constitution  instructs  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system 
of  free  public  schools,  places  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  specifies  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
secretary  to  this  board  and  administrative  head  of  the  public  school  system. 

Among  the  numerous  and  varied  duties  assigned  by  law  to  the  State  Superintendent  is 
directing  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  Super- 
intendent's greatest  challenge  because  it  is  the  means  through  which  he  can  offer  leadership 
in  assuring  every  child  in  North  Carolina  the  best  in  educational  opportunities. 

Assisting  local  school  systems  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  all  our  children— the 
handicapped,  the  gifted,  those  who  will  go  to  college,  and  those  who  will  not— is  the  con- 
tinuous and  primary  concern  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  department  he  heads.  Our 
most  pressing  immediate  concern,  during  these  months  when  the  state  legislature  is  in 
session,  is  informing  our  citizens  and  the  General  Assembly  about  the  needs  of  the  schools 
and  encouraging  legislation  to  more  adequately  fulfill  them. 
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Attorney  Qener&l 

Robert  Morgm 


North  Carolina  now  has  a  new  Attorney  General,  Robert  Morgan,  but  the  office  he  holds 
is  older  than  this  state  itself.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  state,  the  Attorney  General  has 
been  considered  its  chief  law  officer.  We  often  refer  to  the  Attorney  General  as  "the  people's 
attorney,"  for  in  fact  he  protects  the  mutual  legal  interests  of  our  five  million  Tar  Heel 
citizens. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  Attorney  General?  He  is  the  legal  advisor  to  the  governor,  the 
Council  of  State,  and  all  agencies  of  state  government.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  leader  of  our  chief  state  law  enforcement  organization,  the  State  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  He  is  the  lawyer  for  the  people  of  North  Carolina  in  all  appeals  in  criminal 
cases.  He  is  the  attorney  for  every  user  of  electrical  power  and  telephone  service,  for  every 
user  of  gas  and  transportation  service  in  all  hearings  before  the  Utilities  Commission  to  de- 
termine the  cost  of  these  services.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
conduct,  or  intervene  in  all  such  suits  and  proceedings  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  the  protection  of  public  rights,  and  the  restraint  of  acts  which  are  injuri- 
ous to  public  health,  safety  or  morals. 

The  new  Attorney  General,  a  young  man  himself,  is  extremely  interested  in  the  pro 
blems  of  young  people.  He  already  has  proposed  state-wide  programs  which  he  hopes  will 
help  reduce  the  rising  crime  rate  among  young  people  and  create  greater  respect  for  and 
obedience  to  the  law.  One  proposal  calls  for  a  Summer  Youth  Conference  where  teenagers 
could  meet  and  offer  solutions  to  their  own  problems.  Another  would  take  young  lawyers  into 
high  school  classrooms  to  tell  students  about  our  laws  and  judicial  system.  He  enjoys  re- 
ceiving ideas  and  suggestions  from  young  Tar  Heels  and  he  enjoys  even  more  working  with 
them  to  make  North  Carolina  a  better  state  for  all  her  citizens 


As  the  title  implies,  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance  administers  the  North  Carolina  in- 
surance laws,  approves  new  insurance  companies  and  out-of-state  ones,  reviews  the  activi- 
ties of  all  companies  licensed  to  operate  in  this  state  and  collects  the  insurance  premium 
tax  for  the  General  Fund,  handles  proposed  rate  changes  and  licenses  insurance  agents, 
brokers  and  adjustors.  Also,  he  investigates  cases  of  alleged  arson  involving  insurance; 
provides  training  upon  request  for  volunteer  firemen  and  rescue  squad  members,  and  charters 
and  examines  state-chartered  savings  and  loan  associations. 


Commissioner  o 
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Commissioner  of 

Agvicultuve 

fames  A.  Cfrafiam 


To  earn  for  their  family,  and  provide  all  of  us  goods  from  plants  and  livestock,  many 
North  Carolinians  work  daily. at  farming.  Many  others  work  to  prepare  and  package  these 
goods,  and  still  others  work  to  present  them  to  you  in  stores  and  shops.  The  state  legisla- 
ture and  the  voters  of  North  Carolina  give  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  duty  of 
assisting  these  people  and  helping  assure  that  foods,  medicines,  and  cosmetics  we  use  are 
wholesome  and  correctly  labled.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  and  many  other  duties  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  works  with  the  governor,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
more  than  700  dedicated  employees  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  Commissioner  of  Labor  has  the  responsibility  under  North  Carolina  law  of  promoting 
the  "health,  safety  and  general  well-being"  of  the  state's  industrial  population.  The  General 
Assembly  has  provided  him  with  broad  regulatory  and  enforcement  powers  with  which  to  carry 
out  that  responsibility. 

Foremost  among  his  duties  are  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  Law,  the  Maximum  Hour 
Law,  and  the  Minimum  Wage  Law.  Through  inspection  work,  his  inspectors  promote  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions.  His  duties  also  include  promotion  of  peaceful  labor- 
management  relations,  training  of  apprentices  in  skilled  trades,  and  compiling  facts  about 
labor  and  industry  in  the  state. 

  A  STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  POLICY   

All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary 
standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 

Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give  the  name  of 
the  student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please  include  a  bibliography  show- 
ing author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  and 
edition)  and  pages  used.  If  possible,  black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article 
should  accompany  the  written  material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  pre-announced  theme  of  each  issue, 
it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics— not  to  present  an  exhaustive  study. 


Commissioner 
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1967-1968  WINNERS 

Literary  and  Arts  Contest  Rules 


Three  awards  have  been  established  by 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  for  presentation  to  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Clubs.  Two  awards  will 
be  given  in  the  Literary  Division  and  one 
award  in  the  Arts  Division.  For  the  most 
outstanding  essay  or  research  paper  by  a 
club,  a  group  award  will  be  presented.  For 
the  winning  entry  by  a  club  member,  an 
individual  award  will  also  be  given.  The 
third  award  will  be  presented  to  the  club 
which  has  completed  the  most  outstanding 
model  or  drawing.  Entries  in  both  cate- 
gories may  be  based  either  t)n  biographies 
or  events  and  may  be  concerned  with  State 
or  local  history. 

METHOD  OF  JUDGING 

One  entry  in  each  category  may  be 
chosen  from  each  Junior  Historian  Club. 
Each  individual  club  will  make  this  select- 
ion. The  club  may  also  select  one  entry 
to  compete  for  the  individual  award.  The 
club's  entries  will  then  be  submitted  for 
competition  in  a  regional  contest,  unless 
notified  otherwise. 

Entries  submitted  to  the  regional  con- 
test will  be  judged  by  a  board  of  awards 
recommended  by  the  county  or  city  office 
of  education  at  the  judging  site.  If  there 
is  only  one  entry  from  a  region,  that  entry 
will  automatically  be  submitted  to  the 
State  contest. 

Those  projects  selected  as  winners  in 
the  regional  contest  will  be  submiited  for 
final  competition  in  a  State  contest. 
Entries  in  the  State  contest  will  be  judged 
by  one  member  from  the  staff  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  (or  a  person 
designated  by  the  Department),  the  Mu- 
seum Administrator  from  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  and  an  officer  of  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association. 

The  closing  date  for  the  competition  and 
completion  of  projects  is  April  11.  Instruc- 
tions for  mailing  entries  and  district  con- 


tests will  be  sent  to  each  participating 
club.  Clubs  planning  to  enter  the  contest 
should  complete  entry  blanks  and  send 
them  to  the  Association  no  later  than 
March  14. 

Winners  will  be  notified  following  the 
selections  and  final  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented in  December  of  the  following  school 
year  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Associ- 
ation. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  contribution  of  the  project  to 
the  history  of  the  State  or  county. 

2.  Manner  of  presentation. 

3.  Quality  and  extent  of  research. 

4.  Accuracy. 

AWARDS 

The  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  the  award  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  none  of  the  entries  merits  select- 
ion. 

The  award  will  be  in  the  form  of  a 
plaque  bearing  the  name  of  the  winning 
club  or  club  member.  The  winning  pro  jects 
will  be  displayed  for  one  year  in  the  N.  C. 
Museum  of  History  at  Raleigh. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
INDIVIDUAL  OR  GROUP  LITERARY 
ENTRIES 

1.  Papers  should  be  typewritten  and 
double  spaced. 

2.  Sources  should  be  listed  on  a  sepa- 
rate sheet.  Include  books,  letters,  periodi- 
cals, interviews,  and  any  other  references 
in  this  list. 

Books  -  title,  author,  and  publisher 

Periodicals  -  name,  title  of  article, 
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author,  and  date  published 

3.  Pictures  may  be  included. 

4.  The  club  members  may  compile  the 
work  and  research  into  one  booklet-type 
paper.  (For  example  the  club  may  wish  to 
write  the  history  of  their  town  and  assign 
each  club  member  a  different  phase  of  the 
history  to  research.  This  material  can  then 
be  incorporated  into  one  work.) 


5.  If  you  have  questions  about  your 
particular  project,  please  write  to  the 
Association  and  we  will  try  to  answer 
your  questions. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ARTS  ENTRIES 

Models  should  not  exceed  4  feet  by  4 
feet  in  width  or  length,  nor  24  inches 
in  height. 


Garner  Junior  Historian  Club,  Individual 
Literary  Award.   Beth   Clifton,  winner. 


Madison-Mayodan  Club  Arts  Award.  Mrs.  Bill 
Dillon,  adviser  and  Tim  Wray  winner. 


Silk  Hope  Club,  Siler  City,  Group  Literary  Award,  L  to  R  Judy  Andrew,  Marcelle  Johnson,  Kenneth 
Elmore,  principal;  Dalton  Keller,  Pete  Teague. 
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1967-1968  WINNER 

Special  Achievement  Award 


Wakefield  Club,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High,  Raleigh,  Special  Achievement  Award. 
Preston,  Sammy  Tie,  Mrs.  Frank  Harrelson,  adviser;  Kemp  Cease,  Steve  Rodberg. 


L  to  R  Elizabeth 


The  Junior  Historian  Special  Achieve- 
ment Award  was  won  by  the  Wakefield 
Chapter  located  at  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  Frank  Harrel- 
son was  the  adviser.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  this  award  the  club  must  have  won 
previous  state  honors  in  the  contest  for 
two  years  as  well  as  honorable  mention 
for  one  year.  Club  officers  were  presented 
the  traveling  trophy  in  Charlotte  December 
6  for  the  project  which  combined  vol- 
uminous research  and  scale  models  of  four 
Victorian  homes  on  North  Blount  Street 
in  Raleigh. 

The  project,  a  plea  for  historic  pre- 
servation of  the  homes,  included  two 
scrapbooks  with  transcribed  tape  inter- 
views of  former  residents  of  the  houses 
and  information  from  the  Register  of  Deeds 
office  -  tracing  the  ownership  and  sale  of 
the  property.  Photographs  and  hand-drawn 


maps  accompanied  the  written  work.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion situated  in  this  area  and  the  student's 
interview  with  the  former  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Dan  K.  Moore,  who  discussed  her  efforts 
and  accomplishments  in  refurnishing  the 
Mansion  to  the  Victorian  period  and  her 
wish  to  have  the  executive  residence  pre- 
served as  a  National  Historic  Landmark. 

Another  LeRoy  Martin  chapter,  Tar 
Heels  Unanimous,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Anne 
Kennedy,  received  honorable  mention  for  a 
large,  detailed  scrapbook  about  North 
Carolina.  The  Stephen  Cabarrus  Club, 
sponsored  by  Mrs.  Mabel  R.  Blume  at  the 
Harrisburg  School,  Harrisburg,  also  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  for  their  re- 
search paper  entitled  "By  the  Old  Mill 
Stream."  The  Harrisburg  Club  had  won 
the  Special  Achievement  Award  for  the  two 
previous  years. 
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From  the  Editor: 


The  Association  reports  an  increase  in  enrollment  for  the  1968-1969  school  year.  The 
chartering  of  a  Whiteville  club  brings  the  number  of  clubs  to  64  and  the  enrollment  to  2,627. 
We  encourage  sponsors  to  re-charter  their  clubs  during  the  next  school  year  and  hope  they 
will  interest  other  teachers  in  the  Association. 

This  final  issue  of  THJH  for  the  year  concerns  North  Carolina  Crafts.  The  student  article 
was  contributed  by  Barbara  Davey,  Conquerors  of  Carolinian  History  Club,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh.  Staff  members  of  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
wrote  the  remaining  articles. 

The  Literary  and  Arts  competition  will  be  judged  in  Raleigh  during  mid-May.  Results  of 
the  contest  will  be  mailed  to  all  clubs  before  school  closes.  The  winning  projects  will  be 
placed  on  display  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History. 

Remember  to  visit  a  state  historic  site  during  your  summer  vacation. 


Rose  Ellwood  Bryan  suggests: 

Make  Your  Own  Corn  Shuck  Dolls 

There  is  a  demand  for  inexpensive  shuck  character  dolls.  They  should  portray  local 
characters  or  those  well  known  and  easily  recognized  as  those  found  in  Mother  Goose. 

The  most  popular  dolls  are  small,  about  six  inches  high,  and  well  made.  Color  adds 
interest;  therefore,  some  of  the  shucks  should  be  dyed.  The  most  attractive  ones  stand  alone. 

Wire  or  pipe  stems  make  an  excellent  frame  on  which  the  shucks  can  be  sewed  or  glued. 
Using  the  head  as  the  basis,  the  doll  should  be  IV2  heads  long,  the  arms  three  heads,  the 
waist  one  head. 

The  body  and  the  dress  may  be  made  with  three  or  four  inside  pieces  of  shucks  tied 
firmly  at  the  neck  and  waist  and  trimmed  for  the  skirt.  The  arms  could  be  one  or  two  shucks 
rolled  around  the  wire  and  tied  at  the  wrists  and  neck.  The  head  is  formed  of  the  ends  of  the 
body  shuck.  Cover  back  and  front  with  a  long  smooth  shuck  turned  inside  out,  extending  to 
the  waist  in  front.  Tie  securely  at  the  neck.  Corn  silks  make  excellent  hair  and  water  color 
or  oil  can  be  used  to  paint  the  face. 

These  are  just  suggestions.  Most  craftsmen  make  their  dolls  in  their  own  way,  adding 
hats,  capes,  aprons,  baskets,  and  many  other  things  characteristic  of  the  character  they  are 
depicting. 


Bryan,  Rose  Ellwood,  North  Carolina  Crafts:  Articles  Made  from  Corn  Shucks  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  cooperating,  August,  1950),  4. 
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Development  of  Crafts 


Art  of 
Wood  Carving 


Quail  and  Carolina  Wren  carved  by 
James  E.  Sheppard,  Mars  Hill. 


By  1760  Anglo-Saxon  settlers  had  reached 
the  foothills  of  the  North  Carolina  moun- 
tains. They  or  their  ancestors  had  come 
from  England  and  had  moved  from  coastal 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  In  the  mid  and 
late  1700s  Scotch-Irish,  Germans,  and 
Scottish  Highlanders  emigrated  to  North 
Carolina,  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
Pennsylvania,  settling  mainly  in  the  pied- 
mont and  upper  Cape  Fear  regions. 

The  settlers  of  the  hills  brought  with 
them  only  a  few  cherished  belongings  such 
as  a  loom,  a  musical  instrument  or  two,  or 
a  family  bedstead.  They  had  little,  if  any, 
formal  education  and  their  native  intelli- 
gence taught  them  to  "make-do"  with  what 
they  found  about  them.  These  people  settled 
at  some  distance  from  their  neighbors  and 
made  much  of  what  they  used  by  hand.  The 
raw  materials  were  easily  found  in  the  area. 
There  were  woods  for  carving,  herbs,  berries 
and  barks  for  dyeing,  scraps  of  fabric  for 
quilting,  and  clays  for  pottery  making. 

When  the  industrial  revolution  reached 
North  Carolina,  the  old  ways  gave  way  to 
the  new  and  succeeding  generations  failed 
to  learn  the  techniques  used  in  the  crafts. 
The  old  crafts  began  to  die  out. 

New  interest  was  awakened  in  the  crafts 
during  the  early  1900s  by  newcomers  to  the 
region.  They  recognized  the  tragedy  of  the 


loss  of  the  old  skills  and  were  determined 
to  revive  them.  Other  skills  and  crafts  were 
brought  into  the  area  along  with  the  revival 
of  the  older  ones. 

Older  women  were  found  who  could  re- 
member how  to  warp  a  loom  or  put  together 
a  quilt  pattern.  Schools  were  opened  with 
teachers  who  helped  others  learn  the  skills. 
A  ready  market  was  found  either  in  the 
cities  nearby  or  in  faraway  New  York.  The 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  home- 
made goods  was  used  to  buy  a  pump  for 
the  house  or  some  new  shoes  or  to  provide 
college  tuition. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  contributed  a  large 
share  in  the  revival  of  crafts.  They  were  in 
the  mountains  before  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
their  crafts  had  long  been  developed.  Their 
designs  were  often  original  and  quite  indi- 
vidualistic. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  crafts- 
men a  need  for  organization  arose.  The 
Southern  Highland  Craft  Guild  was  formed 
in  1930  to  meet  this  need.  The  guild  was 
begun  to  encourage  the  creation  of  crafts; 
to  preserve  crafts  found  in  the  area;  to  im- 
prove the  crafts;  and  to  provide  a  market 
for  display  and  sale  of  the  items.  All  types 
of  craftsmen — including  wood-carvers, 
metalworkers,  doll  makers,  and  lapidaries — 
became  members  of  the  guild. 
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Wood  carving  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
crafts.  A  certain  amount  of  wood  carving 
was  necessary  to  provide  a  few  essentials 
such  as  a  shuttle  for  the  loom,  a  door  latch, 
or  a  wooden  dough  tray.  Whittling  was  also 
a  pleasant  pastime  after  all  the  chores  were 
finished. 

Many  of  the  carvers  made  animals  that 
were  familiar  to  them.  They  usually  de- 
veloped certain  pieces  that  they  later 
specialized  in  carving.  A  rooster,  a  sow 
with  her  pigs,  bears,  horses,  or  donkeys 
were  carved  for  pleasure.  After  the  wood 
carvings  began  to  sell,  these  animals  be- 
came popular  items  in  the  shops. 

The  mountains  held  most  of  the  woods 
that  wood-carvers  liked  to  use — oak, 
cherry,  basswood,  walnut,  white  pine,  holly, 
apple,  or  butternut.  For  a  flying  duck  one 
carver  preferred  basswood  because  the 
fuzzy  finish  made  the  bird  more  lifelike. 
After  the  wood  had  been  selected,  it  was 
cut  and  dried.  Then  the  carver  used  a 
pocketknife  to  cut  the  block  of  wood  into 
the  desired  shape.  If  the  piece  were  not  an 
animal,  it  was  usually  something  seen  in 
the  area.  Pine  cones,  dogwood  blossoms, 
and  leaves  from  native  trees  were  carved 
on  trays,  plates,  and  bowls.  Other  crafts- 
men enjoyed  carving  the  popular  toys  known 
as  gee  haw  whimmy  diddles.  After  the  wood 
carving  was  finished  it  usually  found  its 
way  into  a  guild  shop  or  a  souvenir  shop  or 
was  shipped  away  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Another  type  of  wood  carving  developed 
into  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  wood 
crafts.  The  craftsmen  who  carved  the  musi- 


cal instruments  called  dulcimers  were  some 
of  the  most  skilled  carvers.  These  stringed 
instruments  were  often  used  in  the  mountain 
regions  as  an  accompaniment  for  ballads.  It 
is  thought  that  the  dulcimers  being  carved 
in  the  southern  highlands  originated  in  the 
area.  Other  instruments  of  a  trapezoid  shape 
and  played  with  two  hammers  are  named 
dulcimers,  but  the  mountain-made  dulcimer 
was  shaped  like  either  an  hourglass,  an 
oval,  or  a  teardrop  and  was  played  with  a 
plectrum  of  wood  or  a  goose  quill.  With 
the  exception  of  the  string,  the  carver  made 
each  part  of  the  instrument.  He  cut  his  own 
wood  and  carved  and  glued  each  section  of 
the  dulcimer.  Some  dulcimers  have  fancy 
swirls  carved  at  the  top  and  others  have 
hearts  carved  on  the  sides.  All  of  the 
instruments  are  cherished  and  played  with 
as  much  reverence  as  were  the  early  instru- 
ments that  the  settlers  strummed  in  the 
1800s. 

Many  types  of  crafts  make  use  of  tech- 
niques employed  in  wood  carving.  The  gun- 
smith has  to  have  wood  to  make  his  gun- 
stocks.  The  complicated  work  of  the 
cabinetmaker  and  the  chairmaker  is  made  up 
of  intricate  techniques  of  carving  and  join- 
ing the  wooden  pieces.  Toy  makers  carve 
flipper  dingers,  puppets,  and  doll  furniture 
from  wood.  Violin  makers  place  much  skill 
and  research  in  carving  these  delicate  musi- 
cal instruments.  Perhaps  you  would  enjoy 
finding  out  more  about  some  of  the  crafts- 
men who  work  with  wood.  If  you  have  a  yen 
to  carve  or  whittle  and  some  ability,  why 
not  read  some  of  the  books  listed  below 
and  find  out  how  to  put  your  skill  to  work? 


Dupuy,  Edward,  Artisans  of  the  Appalachians  (Asheville.  Miller  Printing  Company.  1967),  16-22,  30.  40, 
74-76,  86-104. 

Eaton,  Allen,  Handicrafts  of  the  Southern  Highlands  (New  York   Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1937),  147, 
165,  179-186.  199-204. 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage,  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome,  North  Carolina.   The  History  of  a  Southern  State 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Revised  Edition,  1963),  71-81, 

Weaver,  Emma,  Crafts  in  the  Southern  Highlands  (Asheville:  Stephens  Press,  1958),  7-12,  24-25,  40-41. 
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The  Smith  -  A  Worker 


in  Metals 


The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
rural  and  urban  life  during  the  past  fifty 
to  seventy  -  five  years  have  affected  the 
metalworkers  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the 
other  craftsmen.  For  example,  as  the  horse 
faded  from  the  scene  so  did  the  black- 
smith's "horse-shoeing"  business.  But  the 
greatest  setback  to  the  metalworker's  trade 
was  automation.  There  was  little  hope  for 
competing  with  mass  production.  Today, 
however,  metalworking  has  been  preserved 
by  those  who  know  and  love  it  and  have 
specialized  by  producing  metal  products 
that  are  in  demand. 

Western  North  Carolina  is  today  the  home 
of  a  number  of  metalworkers  who  sell  their 
products  to  individuals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  following  historical  sketches  give 
background  information  concerning  some  of 
the  metal  crafts  that  are  still  practiced  in 
North  Carolina.  You  may  wish  to  follow  up 
this  article  with  a  study  of  present-day 
metalworkers. 

BLACKSMITH— The  blacksmith  was  pro- 
bably the  most  important  of  the  early  crafts- 
men because  his  products  were  vital  to  so 
many  other  trades  and  because  very  few 
people  possessed  his  skills.  He  made  any- 
thing from  kitchen  utensils  to  plow  points. 
Because  of  his  continual  contact  with 
horses  the  blacksmith  found  much  of  his 
time  spent  "doctoring"  animals.  It  has 
been  said  that  rural  families  could  usually 
produce  almost  everything  they  needed  ex- 
cept metalware.  For  this  they  had  to  de- 
pend upon  the  blacksmith  to  a  large  degree. 
Of  all  the  metalworkers  the  blacksmith  was 
frequently  the  most  overworked. 


METALWARE  EXHIBIT, 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


PEWTERSMITH— Pewter,  an  alloy  usually 
of  .tin  combined  with  lead,  copper,  or 
antimony,  was  too  soft  for  making  knives 
and  forks  but  was  a  favorite  metal  for 
making  plates,  spoons,  and  cooking  ware 
during  the  colonial  period.  Pewter  was 
popular  because  it  was  so  easily  molded 
or  hammered  into  shape.  The  size  of  the 
polished  pewter  collection  in  a  home  was 
often  indicative  of  the  family's  prosperity. 
The  increased  use  of  pottery  in  the  dining 
room  during  the  early  1800s  led  to  a  de- 
crease in  the  popularity  of  pewter.  Over  the 
years  hundreds  of  tons  of  pewter  have 
simply  disappeared  with  little  trace.  Much 
of  it,  however,  was  melted  for  the  lead  that 
it  contained. 
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TINSMITH  —  The  tinsmith,  also  called 
whitesmith,  worked  with  sheets  of  metal 
which  he  plated  by  dipping  into  molten  tin. 
The  tinsmith  hammered  the  metal  into  plain 
designs  with  simple  curves  and  angles  so 
as  not  to  damage  the  tin  coating.  Tin  was 
known  for  its  durability  and  resistance  to 
rust. 

SILVERSMITH— Because  of  the  value  of 
silver  it  was  necessary  for  the  colonial 
silversmith  to  be  honest  and  accurate  in 
his  work.  One  mistake,  accidental  or  other- 
wise, could  ruin  his  reputation  and  his  busi- 
ness. The  silversmith's  public  responsibili- 
ty helped  gain  for  him  the  highest  social 
standing  of  any  of  the  other  craftsmen.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  silversmiths  this 
country  has  ever  produced  was  the  man 
noted  for  his  midnight  ride,  Paul  Revere. 

GUNSMITH— Before  the  day  of  precision 
tools  for  boring  the  holes  in  gun  barrels, 
the  gunsmith  had  the  difficult  task  of 
wrapping  iron  around  a  rod  to  form  the  hole 
or  bore.  Sometimes  he  had  to  weld  pieces 
of  gun  barrel  together  to  obtain  the  desired 
length.  Then  the  barrel  was  reamed  very 
smoothly.  Spiraled  grooves  were  cut  inside 
the  bore  to  give  the  rifle  ball  a  gyroscopic 


spin.  This  spin  improved  the  accuracy, 
which  for  most  hand-wrought  rifles  could 
compare  favorably  with  modern  rifles  within 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards. 

G  O  L  D  S  M I T  H-Goldsmithing  and  silver- 
smithing  were  considered  to  be  one  craft 
since  both  made  use  of  the  same  tech- 
niques. Actually,  the  term  "goldsmith  " 
until  recently  meant  "a  craftsman  who 
worked  with  gold  and  silver."  Since  gold 
was  twice  as  heavy  as  silver,  it  was  much 
more  difficult  to  work  and  in  most 
cases  impractical.  In  North  Carolina  gold- 
smiths were  much  rarer  than  gold  itself.  In 
fact,  North  Carolina  was  the  leading  gold- 
producing  state  until  the  California  gold 
rush  in  1849. 

*  ★  *  ★  * 

The  present  highly  mechanized  metalware 
industry  bears  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  industry  of  yesterday.  The  machine  has 
brought  about  an  increase  in  quantity  as 
well  as  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
metalware.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
overshadow  the  industry's  rich  heritage  and 
the  desire  of  a  few  individuals  to  keep  that 
heritage  alive. 


Dupuy,  Edward,  Artisans  of  the  Appalachians  (Asheville:  Miller  Printing  Company,  1967),  40,  64,  70. 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage,  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome,  North  Carolina  History,  Geography,  Government  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  Revised  Edition,  1966),  254. 

Tunis,  Edwin,  Colonial  Craftsmen  and  the  Beginnings  of  American  Industry  (New  York:  The  World 
Publishing  Company,  1965),  57-61,  63-70,  72-76,  80-84. 


Metalworking  at  the  1967  North  Carolina  State  Fair. 
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A  Crafts  Puzzle  for  You 


Look  for  clues  to  the  puzzle  in  the  underlined  words  of  the  articles. 
The  solution  is  on  page  11. 


ACROSS 

1  .  Implement    used    by  carvers 
to  make  woodcarvings. 

4.  Craftsmen  who  make  pottery. 

7.  A  wood  used  for  bird6. 

9.  Earthy     material      used  for 
making  pottery. 

10.  Rubies  are  in  this  mineral 
family. 

12.  The  rounded  shape  given  to 
a  stone. 

15.  The  precious  stones  of  the 
corundum  family  (except 
rubies)   are   called  this. 

18.  Emerald  is  a  variety  of  this 
mineral  family. 

19.  A  frame  or  machine  used  in 
weaving  cloth. 

20.  An  oven,  furnace,  or  heated 
enclosure  used  for  firing 
pottery. 

21.  To  arrange  yarns  lengthwise 
on  a  loom. 

23.  Mechanization. 

24.  Metal  noted  for  its  resistance 
to  rust. 

28.  County  in  which  the  6tate 
stone   was    first  discovered. 


31.  Spin  pertaining  to  rifle 
barrel  grooves. 

34.  Tin  combined  with  lead, 
copper,  or  antimony. 

37.  A  seventeen-pound  gold  one 
found  in  1 799  started  the 
rush  to  North  Carolina. 

38.  Urge    or  desire. 

39.  Items  made  from  metal. 

41.  A  precious  metal — easy  to 
work  with. 

42.  Cut  and  polished  precious  or 
semiprecious  stones. 

43.  A  stringed  instrument  made 
in  North  Carolina  shaped  like 
a  teardrop ,  hourglass ,  or 
oval. 


DOWN 

1 .  Exactness. 

2.  This  wheel  is  used  for  grind- 
ing stones. 

3-  The   smooth,  flat  surface  cut 
on  a  stone 

5.  A  wood  used  by  carvers. 

6.  North    Carolina    state  stone. 

8.  One   who   cuts   and  polishes 
all     gem     materials  except 


diamonds. 
11.  Hardest  known  mineral. 

13.  A  plant  used  for  dyeing 
cloth. 

14.  A  small,  thin  piece  of  wood 
used  to  pluck  a  stringed 
instrument. 

16.  Mineral  named  for  its  dis- 
coverer who  was  searching 
for  platinum. 

17.  Cutting  or  shaping  with  a 
knife. 

22.  A  part  of  the  corn  plant  used 
in  making  dolls. 

25.  Metal  sometimes  used  in 
pewter. 

26.  Quill  used  in  playing  a 
stringed   instrument . 

27.  Combination  of  metals. 

29.  One  who  practices  a  trade  or 
handicraft. 

30.  International  unit  of  weight 
for  gems. 

32.  Widen  or  broaden:  as  dia- 
meter. 

33.  Interior  hole  of  a  gun  barrel. 

35.  Arthur  is  the  first  name  of 
this  potter. 

36.  Egg-shape  of  a  musical 
instrument . 

40.  A    gee    haw    whimmy  diddle. 


The  Lapidary  -  A  Gem  Dandy 


Rockhounds  searching  for 
gemstones  at  feldspar 
mine,  Spruce  Pine.  Photo 
from  Travel  Information 
Division,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 


Gold  prospector  to  gem  seeker — the 
adventurous  have  been  drawn  to  North  Caro- 
lina by  her  minerals.  The  discovery  of  a 
seventeen-pound  gold  nugget  in  1799  on  the 
Reed  Plantation,  Cabarrus  County,  spread 
gold  fever  and  started  the  fabulous  gold 
rush  era  in  the  state.  Booming  mine  towns 
grew  up  from  Charlotte  to  Gold  Hill.  North 
Carolina  became  the  "golden  state"  in  the 
antebellum  period  with  a  gold  production  of 
over  $50  million  prior  to  1860. 

Today  the  glitter  of  gold  takes  a  back 
seat  to  some  of  the  other  more  than  three 
hundred  minerals  identified  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Gemstones  alone  sparkle  an  alphabet 
from  agate,  amethyst,  and  aquamarine  to 
zircon  and  zoisite.  Genuine  precious  stones 
fall  into  three  divisions,  all  of  which  are 
represented  in  this  state:  (1)  DIAMOND, 
(2)  CORUNDUM,  and  (3)  BERYL. 

DIAMOND,  a  form  of  crystal  carbon,  is 
the  hardest  gemstone  and  the  only  one  con- 
sisting of  but  one  element.  The  largest 
North  Carolina  diamond,  weighing  4  1/3 
carats  (international  metric  unit  of  weight 
f  o  r  gems)  was  discovered  in  1886  at 
Dysartsville,  McDowell  County.  Burke, 
Rutherford,  Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  and 
Franklin  counties  also  have  yielded  dia- 
monds. 


CORUNDUM  crystals  come  in  many 
colors,  all  of  which  are  valuable.  The  red 
varieties  are  called  RUBIES  and  all  the 
many  other  shades  are  known  as  SAP- 
PHIRES. The  rubies  found  along  Cowee 
Creek  and  its  tributaries  in  Macon  County 
from  the  mid-1800s  to  the  present  are  the 
only  true  rubies  that  have  been  found  in 
the  United  States.  At  least  two  mining 
companies  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
locating  the  source  of  these  rubies  by 
sinking  expensive  shafts,  tunneling,  and 
core  drilling.  Commercial  mining  was  dis- 
continued in  the  early  1900s  and  the  ruby 
fields  were  pretty  much  ignored.  In  the 
1950s  ruby  digging  by  collectors  (rock- 
hounds)  became  a  major  attraction  and 
finds  in  this  decade  include  a  125-carat 
ruby  located  near  Franklin. 

BERYL,  the  remaining  division  of  pre- 
cious stones,  includes  the  EMERALD. 
Mitchell  and  Alexander  counties  have  pro- 
duced the  finest  examples  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

North  Carolina  abounds  in  semiprecious 
gemstones  with  varieties  of  the  QUARTZ 
family  being  the  most  prominent  from  beach 
pebbles  to  mountain  boulders.  (Note:  The 
distinction  between  precious  and  semi- 
precious is  arbitrary,  based  on  the  beauty 
and  rarity  of  the  stone  and  the  prevailing 
fashions.) 
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In  1879  Thomas  A.  Edison  sent  William  E. 
Hidden  of  New  York  to  North  Carolina  in 
search  of  platinum.  Instead  of  platinum 
Hidden  discovered  a  variety  of  spodumene, 
yellow  to  green  in  color,  in  Alexander 
County.  This  mineral  (and  the  mining  town 
as  well)  was  named  H1DDEN1TE  in  his 
honor. 

RHODOLITE,  the  state  stone,  is  a  deep 
rose  red  garnet.  It  was  first  reported  in 
1893  in  Macon  County. 

Turning  these  sometimes  ordinary-looking 
pieces  of  rock  into  gems  of  brilliant  hues 
involves  the  skill  and  craftsmanship  of  the 
lapidary,  who  cuts  and  polishes  all  the  gem 
materials  except  diamonds.  (The  cutting 
and  polishing  of  diamonds  is  performed  by 
diamond  cutters  with  special  equipment.) 

Cutting  gems  is  a  simple  grinding  away  of 
material  until  the  desired  shape  is  obtained. 
Rough   stones  are   cut  into  blocks   on  a 


diamond  saw.  These  blocks  are  ground  into 
rough  shapes  on  a  carborundum  wheel.  The 
stone  then  is  placed  in  a  holder  to  be  cut. 
The  style  of  cutting  is  usually  either 
CABOCHON  (rounded  surfaces)  or  FACET 
(smooth  flat  surfaces).  Once  cut ,  the  gem 
is  ready  to  be  set  or  simply  admired  without 
further  embellishment. 

If,  after  this  brief  survey,  you  feel  like 
doing  some  rockhounding  on  your  own, 
start  with  the  backyard  or  nearby  country- 
side. A  knapsack,  a  pick  for  prospecting, 
paper  to  wrap  specimens,  a  ten  power 
magnifying  glass,  and  a  guidebook  such  as 
Rocks  and  Minerals  by  Zim  and  Shaffer  or 
Mineral  Localities  of  North  Carolina  by 
James  F.  Conley  will  get  you  on  the  way. 
A  visit  to  the  annual  Craftsman's  Fair  or 
the  Colburn  Memorial  Mineral  Museum  in 
Asheville  or  the  State  Museum  in  Raleigh 
will  add  to  your  knowledge  of  gems  and  the 
growing  North  Carolina  lapidary  craft. 


Conley,  James  F.,  Mineral  Localities  of  North  Carolina  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  1958),  1-83. 

Davis,  Harry  T.,  "Nature's  Sample  Case,"  Agricultural  Review  (May  25,  1936),  1,  3,  4. 

Fisher,  P.  J.,  Jewels  (London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.,  1965),  18,  43,  65,  80. 

Greensboro  Daily  News,  March  23,  1948. 

Journal   and  Sentinel  (Winston-Salem),  August  30,  1964. 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage,  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome,  North  Carolina:  The  History  of  a  Southern  State 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Revised  Edition,  1963),  23,  371-372. 

News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  November  12,  1967. 

Pearl,  Richard  M.,  Popular  Cemology  (Denver:  Sage  Books,  1948),  1-316. 
Raleigh  Times,  October  4,  1967. 


Rockhounds  in  Cowee 
Valley  near  Franklin. 
Photo  from  Travel  and 
Promotion  Division,  De- 
partment of  Conservation 
and  Development. 


Clay  on  a  Spinning  Wheel 


Fluted  pie  plate,  vase,  and  mixing  bowl  made  by 
Arthur  Cole,  SanCord . 

by  Barbara  Davey 
Conquerors  of  Carolinian  History 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 
Raleigh 

On  the  outskirts  of  Sanford,  North  Caro- 
lina, a  wheel  is  spinning  rapidly,  A  new 
form  is  taking  shape.  Skilled  hands  move 
gracefully  over  the  shape  as  it  grows  and 
stretches  until  it  reaches  its  final  majestic 
form. 

These  hands  belong  to  Arthur  Cole,  one 
of  North  Carolina's  finest  potters.  Cole  has 
worked  in  the  Sanford  area  for  thirty-five 
years.  Before  this  he  lived  and  worked  in 
Randolph  County,  where  his  father,  grand- 
father, and  great  grandfather  were  potters. 
Peering  over  a  pair  of  rimless  glasses, 
Cole  states,  "England's  where  my  ancestors 
come  from.  They  made  Staffordshire  pottery 
in  England  two  hundred  years  ago."  Cole's 
ancestors  settled  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
fine  quality  and  great  quantity  of  clay. 

Cole  started  making  "passable"  pottery 
at  the  age  of  nine.  Such  things  as  pitchers, 
jugs,  milk  containers,  and  flowerpots  were 
the  things  being  made  at  that  time.  A  simple 
salt  glaze,  which  takes  but  one  firing,  was 
the  kind  of  glaze  used  on  the  early  pottery. 
The  salt  glaze  makes  a  rough  gray  finish. 


Today  many  different  colors  and  textures 
are  produced  in  glazes. 

Cole's  kiln  holds  eighteen  hundred 
pieces.  Nine  hundred  glazed  and  nine 
hundred  unglazed  are  usually  done  at  one 
time.  The  heat  in  the  kiln  goes  up  to  two 
thousand  degrees  during  firings.  Firings 
take  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours,  de- 
pending on  the  glazes  and  pieces.  A  new 
batch  of  finished  pieces  comes  out  of  the 
kiln  about  every  two  weeks.  Candlestick 
holders  are  popular  with  the  public,  since 
candle  making  is  done  in  nearby  areas. 

To  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  his  work, 
Cole  occasionally  gets  up  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  works  late  into  the  night.  "It's 
the  only  way  we  can  get  it  all  done." 

Is  there  a  market  for  his  work?  Gift  shops 
in  the  northern  states  order  great  quantities 
of  his  pieces.  Shops  in  Florida  order  orchid 
pots.  The  day  the  kiln  is  to  be  opened  there 
is  a  line  of  people  waiting  to  buy  whatever 
was  not  made  for  order.  Anything  left  is 
bought  by  tourists. 

The  only  advertising  Cole  does  is  to 
place  a  few  old  urns  and  tall  vases  out  in 
front  of  his  shop  by  the  roadside.  That  is 
all  he  needs,  for  his  work  is  so  popular  he 
can  hardly  get  all  those  orders  made  up  that 
he  has  tacked  up  on  a  rusty  nail  by  his 
wheel. 
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Widower  Cole  will  dodge  the  question  of 
age  with  the  reply,  "I  hate  to  tell  my  age 
because  it  might  hurt  my  chances  if  I  de- 
cide to  get  married  again."  He  does  admit, 
though,  to  being  a  great  grandfather.  That 
wheel  has  been  spinning  a  long  time! 


Author's  interview  with  Arthur  Cole,  Sanford,  North  Carolina. 
News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  October  27,  1963. 

Weaver,  Emma,  Crafts  in  the  Southern  Highlands  (Asheville:  Stephens  Press,  1958),  28-29. 


Jug,  pitcher,  cup,  and  double  dish  made  by  Arthur  Cole,  Sanford. 


THE  SOLUTION  TO  THE  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 
ACROSS  DOWN 


1 

pocketknife 

23 

automation 

1 

precision 

22 

shuck 

4 

potters 

24 

tin 

2 

carborundum 

25 

antimony 

7 

basswood 

28 

Macon 

3 

facet 

26 

goose 

9 

clay 

31 

gyroscopic 

5 

oak 

27 

alloy 

10 

corundum 

34 

pewter 

6 

rhodolite 

29 

craftsman 

12 

cabochon 

37 

nugget 

8 

lapidary 

30 

carats 

15 

sapphire 

38 

yen 

11 

diamond 

32 

reamed 

18 

beryl 

39 

metalware 

13 

herb 

33 

bore 

19 

loom 

41 

silver 

14 

plectrum 

35 

Cole 

20 

kiln 

42 

gems 

16 

hiddenite 

36 

oval 

21 

warp 

43 

dulcimer 

17 

whittling 

40 

toy 

Cole's  fluted  pie  plate  is  a  historic  shape 
for  it  is  the  same  style  that  has  been  made 
by  the  Cole  potters  for  at  least  three  genera- 
tions. The  glazes  on  the  pie  plates  and 
the  vases  are  the  same.  They  are  clear, 
letting  the  natural  orange  color  of  the  North 
Carolina  clay  show  through.  His  mixing 
bowls  have  a  multi-colored  glaze  giving 
their  traditional  shape  a  modern  look. 
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Doll  making  at  1967  North  Carolina  State  Fair. 
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Charter  Charlie's  Chats 


I  flew  in  to  work  on  the  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN.  In  covering  North  Carolina 
I  keep  an  eye  out  for  news  from  and  for  you  junior  historians. 

With  the  next  issue  let's  feather  the  THJH  nest  with  YOUR  contributions — 
ARTICLES,  DRAWINGS,  ILLUSTRATIONS,  POEMS,  STORIES,  PUZZLES,  GAMES,  AND 
JOKES  about  your  area  and  state.  If  published,  you  will  win  $1.00.  Start  now  to  gather  your 
copy  material  for  the  upcoming  three  issues.  If  you  want  to  help  me  out  with  the  next  issue 
on  "TAR  HEEL  MYSTERIES  AND  GHOSTS,"  get  in  the  spirit  of  Halloween  and  send  me  a 
mystery  or  ghost  story  from  your  hometown  by  November  10.  I  already  know  about  the  mystery 
of  the  Brown  Mountain  Lights  and  that  of  the  Devil's  Tramping  Ground,  so  don  t  send  me  the 
well-known  ones.  "EARLY  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA"  (before  the  Civil  War) 
gives  you  a  broad  field  to  explore.  Were  the  folks  in  your  area  involved  with  gold  mining, 
silversmithing,  furniture  making,  iron  mining  or  ...  ?  Can  you  write  a  sketch  of  the  father 
of  one  of  your  local  industries?  I  need  this  material  by  January  10.  For  the  fourth  issue  set 
your  sights  high  and  aim  for  the  moon  with  articles  on  North  Carolina's  part  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, "MAN,  MOON,  ..."  For  instance,  did  you  know  that  there  are  at  least  seventeen 
industries  in  the  state  manufacturing  items  for  the  space  program  including:  Northrop  Caro- 
lina, Corning,  General  Precision,  I.B.M.,  and  Burlington?  Your  contributions  on  this  very 
current  topic  should  be  in  my  hands  by  April  10. 


Going  Things 

of 


From  now  on  I'm  planning  on  your  THJH  club  news  of  projects,  outings,  and  inter- 
esting club  tidbits  to  fill  this  column.  So,  give  your  club  secretaries  good  pens  and  lots  of 
fascinating  events  and  projects  to  write  me  about.  Keep  me  up  to  date  on  your  "going 
things." 

Puzzle  over  CHARLIE'S  CHALLENGE  on  page  15  and  send  me  your  answers.  The 
winner  will  receive  $1.00  posthaste! 
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Be  An  Early  Bird! 


Renew  your  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Club  membership  of  last  year  or  form  a  NEW 
club.  Send  us  your  completed  application  blank  now  (on  the  last  page  of  this  issue)  and 
your  charter  will  be  in  the  return  mail.  We'll  also  put  your  club  and  sponsor's  name  on  our 
new  CLUB  ROSTER  to  be  printed  in  our  next  issue.  Membership  offers  you  an  opportunity  to: 


1.     Receive  any  of  the  two  dozen  slide  programs  from  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  collection  in  Raleigh.  (See  back  cover.) 


2.     Receive  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  which  is  sent  to  each  chartered  club 
without  cost  and  is  available  to  individuals  for  $1.00  per  school  year. 


3.     Contribute  articles  and  stories  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian. 


4.  Compete  for  awards  given  by  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion. Four  awards  are  presented  each  year,  one  for  model  construction,  two  for  written  work, 
and  a  special  achievement  award.  The  winning  projects  are  placed  on  exhibit  in  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  Details  for  competition  will 
be  furnished  to  each  chartered  club. 


  A  STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  POLICY   


All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary 
standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 

Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give  the  name  of 
the  student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please  include  a  bibliography  show- 
ing author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  and 
edition)  and  pages  used.  If  possible,  black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article 
should  accompany  the  written  material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  pre  announced  theme  of  each  issue, 
it  is  possible  to  cover  only  brietly  the  various  topics— not  to  present  an  exhaustive  study. 
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Entrancing,  Exacting 


_  Li  _ 


-A 


From  the  day  the  first  colonist  marked 
its  sand  with  a  footprint,  North  Carolina's 
seacoast  has  had  a  fascination  all  its  own. 
Nearly  four  hundred  years  of  myth  and 
folktale  have  built  up  around  her  coves 
and  inlets,  and  the  vicious  turbulence  of 
Hatteras  has  piled  up  an  armada  of  wrecks 
to  create  legends  of  their  own. 

The  Lost  Colony,  pirates'  gold,  sunken 
treasure,  shades  of  the  sea's  victims  that 
refuse  to  leave  her  beaches,  all  combine 
to  make  the  coast  of  Carolina  a  lure  for 
sailor  and  landlubber  alike. 

In  this  issue  pirates  and  shipwrecks 
along  with  treasure  and  its  hunters  are 
spread  before  the  reader  to  illustrate  the 
enchantment,  excitement,  and  danger  of 
North  Carolina's  seacoast. 
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Privateer 


or 


Pirate 


In  the  heyday  of  the  buccaneer,  whether 
one  called  a  sea  rogue  "pirate"  or  "pri- 
vateer" depended  rather,  as  the  saying 
goes,  on  whose  ox  was  being  gored. 

Piracy  is  an  ancient  profession,  and 
reputable  governments  frequently  connived 
at  it  and  often  employed  it  as  a  matter  of 
state  policy.  They  did  not,  of  course,  call 
this  practice  piracy  but  instead  "privateer- 
ing." "Legitimate"  pirates  were  hired  by 
warring  nations  to  plunder  the  enemy's 
merchant  ships  in  the  hope  of  weakening 
the  opponent  as  well  as  filling  the  coffers 
of  the  victor.  If  the  hapless  pirates  were 
caught  and  the  officials  who  hired  them 
faced  public  embarrassment,  the  bucca- 
neers were  hanged  as  unknown  outlaws  by 
their  employers  without  the  flicker  of  an 
eyelash. 

Merchants,  too,  were  regular  customers 
of  the  pirate.  High  government  taxes  on 
imports  encouraged  merchants  to  buy  con- 
traband so  that  goods  could  be  sold  in 
their  stores  at  prices  customers  could 
afford.  The  island  of  Madagascar  became 
a  storage  depot  in  the  1600s  and  early 
1700s,  and  merchants  sent  ships  regularly 
to  purchase  from  pirates  at  reduced  prices 
merchandise  which  would  have  been  taxed 
off  the  market  if  imported  legally. 

Candidates  for  sailing  under  the  Jolly 
Roger  were  numerous.  Conditions  of  life  at 
sea  were  harsh  and  bleak;  and  many  a  man 
gladly  exchanged  his  unhappy  servitude 
for  the  exciting,  adventurous  life  of  a 
pirate,  with  always  the  promise  of  loot  as 
well  as*  the  threat  of  the  gallows. 


North  Carolina's  coastline  was  notorious 
as  a  haven  for  the  rouges  of  the  sea. 
Documents  prove  collusion  between  Tar 
Heel  officials  of  the  1700s  and  the  in- 
famous Blackbeard.  It  is  not  generally 
realized,  however,  that  the  Carolina  terri- 
tory harbored  pirates  as  early  as  1565 
when  there  was  a  French  settlement  near 
the  present  town  of  Port  Royal  in  what  is 
now  South  Carolina. 

Not  until  the  early  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  serious  efforts  made  to  rid 
the  shipping  world  of  the  scourge  of  piracy. 
With  the  death  of  Blackbeard,  killed  near 
Bath  in  1718,  the  great  age  of  piracy  in 
North  Carolina  diminished  and  virtually 
ended.  Witness  that  the  practice  died  a 
lingering  death,  nonetheless,  is  borne  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
was  established  by  Congress  in  1790  to 
supress  "petty  piracy  and  smuggling  along 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard."  Purchase  of  ten 
cutters  was  approved. 
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The  Female  of  the  Species 


MARY  READ 


Although  superstition  once  had  women 
aboard  a  ship  unluckier  than  a  black  "cat 
crossing  your  path,  the  world  of  the  bucca- 
neer was  not  exclusively  male. 

Anne  Bonny  (or  Bonney)  became  one  of 
the  most  notorious  of  a  bad  lot.  Born  in 
Ireland  the  daughter  of  an  attorney  who 
migrated  to  Carolina,  Anne  was  described 
at  her  trial  as  just  as  cruel  and  blood- 
thirsty as  any  pirate.  Records  describe  her 
temper  when  a  young  girl  as  "fierce  and 
corageous."  After  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Anne  became  housekeeper  on  her  father's 
prosperous  Carolina  plantation  where  this 
raging  temper  betrayed  her  into  killing  a 
servant  girl. 


Anne's  father  later  turned  her  out  of  the 
house  for  falling  in  love  with  a  penniless 
sailor  named  James  Bonny.  The  two  were 
married  and  drifted  to  the  West  Indies 
where  Anne's  new  husband,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  pirate,  surrendered  and  took 
an  oath  promising  to  give  up  piracy. 

The  tame  life  of  a  shorebound  house- 
wife palled  On  Anne,  and  she  joined  the 
pirate  crew  of  Captain  Jack  Rackham, 
known  as  "Calico  Jack"  because  of  the 
striped  trousers  he  always  wore.  Anne 
again  fell  in  love,  so  the  story  goes,  this 
time  with  another  pirate  of  "Calico 
Jack's"  crew.  Things  went  along  swim- 
mingly until  her  new  love  was  revealed  as 
another  "lady"  pirate,  Mary  Read. 
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Anne  and  Mary  were  captured,  tried  for 
piracy,  and  sentenced  to  hang.  There  are 
no  records  of  their  execution,  however. 
Mary  died  in  jail  of  a  fever  and  Anne's 
execution  was  put  off  a  number  of  times. 
What  fate  actually  befell  her  is  unknown, 
but  no  record  of  a  trip  to  the  gallows  has 
been  found. 


Two  centuries  later  other  women  sailors 
appear  on  the  record  books.  During  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II,  North  Carolina's 
coast  was  a  part  of  "U-boat  Alley."  Nazi 
submarines  hung  in  the  offshore  waters  a- 
round  Hatteras  to  sink  Allied  shipping  a- 
most  at  will.  Today  some  sixteen  miles  off 
Cape  Lookout  Lighthouse  in  sixty  feet  of 
water  lies  the  Russian  freighter  Ashkabad. 


She  was  torpedoed  on  April  29,  1942,  with 
a  crew  of  women. 

Carolina  fishermen  and  Coast  Guardsmen 
alike  tell  of  a  large  fishing  fleet  of  Rus- 
sian trawlers  off  the  North  Carolina  coast 
at  the  present  time.  Accompanying  the 
fleet  is  a  processing  ship  with  women 
workers  aboard  to  preserve  the  fish  as  they 
are  netted.  Some  of  the  trawlers  are  re- 
ported to  have  women  crew  members,  also. 

Female  nurses  are  a  part  of  medical 
staffs  aboard  United  States  naval  vessels 
now,  too;  so  the  once  exclusively  male 
world  of  the  sea  is  giving  way,  and  ap- 
parently without  bad  luck,  despite  the  fact 
their  presence  aboard  flies  in  the  face  of 
ancient  superstition. 


ANNE  BONNY 


Why  So  Dangerous? 


Like  the  fatal  charms  of  a  siren,  the  Gulf  Stream  has  lured  many  a  seafarer  to  his 
doom.  The  warm  waters  of  this  sea  corridor  pass  very  close  to  the  projecting  coastline  of 
North  Carolina,  known  familiarly  as  "the  Banks."  From  dread  Diamond  Shoals,  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  only  eighteen  miles  out. 

Early  in  the  1500s,  Spanish  explorers  returning  after  plundering  the  gold  and  treasure 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  discovered  the  advantage  of  sailing  in  the  northerly  flow  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  before  turning  east  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  trip  home  to  Spain.  South- 
bound traffic,  in  turn,  rather  than  put  so  far  out  to  sea,  followed  the  narrow  channel  between 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  dangerous  reefs  and  shoals  of  North  Carolina's  outer  banks.  Ships 
through  the  centuries  have  continued  to  choose  this  sea  path. 


Granted  the  route  is  easier,  it  nonetheless  can  be  characterized  as  a  watery  form  of 
Russian  roulette.  In  waters  just  off  Hatteras  the  warm,  northbound  Gulf  Stream  clashes  head 
on  with  the  cold  Labrador  Current,  tossing  sand  and  spray  high  into  the  air  on  a  stormy  day. 
From  this  constant  encounter  were  formed  the  murderous  shoals  of  Diamond,  Lookout,  and 
Frying  Pan  where  the  sands  shift  endlessly  between  the  conflicting  currents.  These  waters 
have  long  been  conceded  to  be  the  most  dangerous  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Countless  wrecks,  both  recorded  and  unrecorded,  have  branded  the  Hatteras  area 
the  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic.  So  many  wrecks  are  there  that  it  is  impractical  to  discuss  any 
but  the  most  unusual. 
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Out  of  Disaster 


One  of  the  most  notable  wrecks  was  that 
of  the  Home  which  foundered  in  1837  during 
a  severe  hurricane  known  as  Racer's  Storm. 
In  two  previous  voyages  the  Home  had 
established  a  reputation  as  the  fastest 
steam  packet  afloat  in  American  waters. 
Her  third  and  final  trip  was  disastrous.  Off 
Cape  Hatteras  during  the  storm  the  Home 
shipped  so  much  water  she  stopped;  and 
the  captain  decided  to  beach  her.  The 
packet  struck  shore  near  Ocracoke  Inlet, 
but  the  sea  was  so  rough  that  two  lifeboats 
which  were  lowered  were  lost.  One 
smashed,  the  other  capsized. 

Only  two  life  preservers  were  aboard  the 
Home  for  130  passengers  and  crew.  Both 
of  these  were  commandeered  by  two  "able- 
bodied  strong  men"  who  reached  shore 
and  safety.  Ninety  other  persons  including 
women  and  children  perished.  The  fate  of 
these  victims  prompted  congressional 
legislation  requiring  "all  seagoing  vessels 
to  carry  a  life  preserver  for  each  person 
aboard." 


Romance 
Afloat 

Another  steam  packet,  the  Pulaski,  was 
lost  off  the  North  Carolina  coast  the 
following  year  through  human  error  not 
treacherous  shoals.  In  rough  seas  and 
pitching  badly,  the  Pulaski  broke  apart 
when  an  engineer  added  water  to  an  over- 
heated boiler  which  exploded.  Of  200 
aboard  only  59  were  saved  or  saved  them- 
selves. 

Among  the  survivors  were  a  young  boy 
and  girl  who  together  clung  to  a  piece  of 
wreckage  until  they  were  rescued.  During 
their  long  ordeal,  they  pledged  their  troth, 
one  to  the  other.  Recovered  from  the  ex- 
perience, the  young  man  told  his  fiancee 
that  all  his  worldly  goods  had  gone  down 
with  the  Pulaski  and  offered  to  release  her 
from  the  engagement.  She  refused.  After 
they  were  married,  the  young  lady  con- 
fessed that  she  was  heiress  to  a  fortune. 


Wagging  Her  Sails  Behind  Her 


Even  shipwrecks  have  their  comic  relief. 
On  the  night  of  April  14,  1921,  a  four- 
masted  schooner  ran  aground  on  Bluefish 
Lump  off  "the  Banks."  The  skipper  gave 
orders  to  abandon  ship,  and  all  aboard 
sailed  safely  in  the  schooner's  yawl  the 
eight  miles  to  Cape  Lookout. 

Next  morning,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  observers,  the  unmanned  ship  was 
sighted  in  full  sail  gracefully  skimming 


the  calm  surface  toward  shore.  Tacking 
first,  she  beached  herself  almost  at  the 
feet  of  her  master  and  crew  assembled  to 
watch  the  amazing  performance. 

Apparently  wind  had  maneuvered  the 
schooner  off  the  reef,  and  she  had  negotiat- 
ed alone  a  narrow,  eight-mile-long  trough 
and  reached  open  water.  How  the  unmanned 
vessel  brought  herself  in  is  another  of  the 
sea's  mysteries. 
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Treasure  Trove 


Few  things  are  more  intriguing  than  lost 
treasure,  whether  buried  beneath  the  sand 
by  pirates  or  beneath  the  sea  by  storms. 
Treasure  trove  is  commonly  accepted  to 
be  coins,  gold,  silver,  jewels,  or  anything 
of  value  whose  owner  is  unknown. 

One  of  the  richest  prizes  still  awaiting 
the  fortune  hunter  is  at  least  $1.5  million 
dollars  in  California  gold  reputed  to  have 
gone  down  with  the  S.  S.  Central  America 
on  September  12,  1857.  Some  set  the 
amount  as  high  as  $3  million. 

Authorities  disagree  on  just  where  the 
steamer  sank,  but  all  agree  that  she  was 
carrying  a  substantial  amount  of  gold  when 
she  went  down  after  taking  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  of  battering  from  gale 
winds  and  high  seas. 

The  S.  S.  Central  America  ran  into 
trouble  off  Cape  Romain  on  the  South  Caro- 
lina coast  in  the  afternoon  of  September  11 . 
Shortly  after  8:00  P.  M.  the  next  night,  she 
sank;  and  many  authorities  place  location 
of  the  wreck  off  Hatteras.  These  believe 
that  the  captain  aimed  the  ship  for  the 


shoals  in  an  effort  to  run  her  aground  and 
thus  afford  those  aboard  a  better  chance 
of  reaching  safety. 

Portions  of  an  account  of  the  disaster 
in  the  September  23,  1857,  edition  of  the 

Raleigh  Register,  early  capital  city  news- 
paper, read  as  follows: 

"The  most  appaling  disaster  during  the 
storm  was  the  loss  of  the  steamer  Central 
America. 

"The  Central  America  encountered  the 
storm  on  Thursday,  the  10th  instant; 
sprang  aleak;  her  fires  were  put  out;  all 
hands  went  to  work  at  the  pumps  and  in 
bailing,  which  was  kept  up  till  Saturday 
night,  when  the  ship  went  down;  some 
of  the  passengers  having  been  in  the  mean 
time  taken  off  by  passing  vessels." 
(Later  it  was  found  the  ship  began  to  have 
trouble  on  the  eleventh  rather  than  the 
tenth.) 

"The  calamity,  says  the  National  In- 
telligencer, exceeds  in  magnitude  any 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  province  to 


record,  though  the  wrecks  of  the  President, 
the  Artie,  and  the  Atlantic  have  left  pain- 
ful memories  of  the  past.  She  was  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  Wm.  L.  Herndon,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  favorably  known  to 
the  country  as  the  head  of  an  expedition 
to  the  Amazon — a  gallant  and  skilful  offi- 
cer, who  sealed  with  his  life  his  devotion 
to  duty.  His  was  a  responsible  and  hon- 
orable trust,  and,  like  a  true  seamen  he 
never  flinched  from  danger  ....  All  the 
officers  are  spoken  of  as  the  choicest 
men  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  in 
this  fact  the  public  have  a  reliance  that 
every  thing  was  done  which  human  energy 
and  skill  could  accomplish. 

"The  treasure  on  board  amounted  to 
about  two  millions  of  dollars,  including 
remittances  from  Havana,  said  to  have 
been  principally  insured  in  London." 

Some  of  the  passengers  saved  were 
picked  up  by  the  Norwegian  bark  Ellen. 
According  to  stories  after  the  event,  the 
Ellen  was  sailing  a  course  to  the  north- 


east on  the  afternoon  of  September  12.  A 
huge  bird  flew  onto  the  bark  and  three 
times  attacked  the  captain  by  clasping 
him  on  the  right  shoulder.  The  captain 
took  this  as  an  omen  and  changed  his 
course  to  east  by  northeast,  and  after 
midnight  the  Ellen  came  upon  forty-nine 
survivors  of  the  S.  S.  Central  America 
clinging  to  wreckage  of  the  steamer  which 
had  gone  to  the  bottom  several  hours  be- 
fore. 

The  bark  cruised  the  area  all  night  and 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  picking 
up  the  exhausted  passengers  and  crew. 
President  Buchanan  awarded  Captain 
Johnson  of  the  Ellen  a  gold  pocket  chrono- 
meter and  chain  inscribed:  "The  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Captain  A.  Johnson, 
Norwegian  barque  Ellen,  for  his  humane, 
prompt,  zealous,  and  successful  efforts  in 
rescuing  persons  from  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Central  America,  1857."  Attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  locate 
the  S.  S.  Central  America,  but  so  far  efforts 
have  been  unavailing. 


New  Breed  of  Hunter 


Shovels  and  buckets,  once  standard  gear 
for  every  well-equipped  treasure  hunter, 
have  been  replaced  in  large  measure  by 
the  breathing  tube  and  air  tank  of  the 
scuba  diver. 

Relatively  inexpensive,  safe  diving 
equipment  has  opened  up  a  whole  new 
world  for  treasure  seekers,  making  it 
practicable  to  search  the  hulls  of  wrecks 
long  hidden  on  the  ocean  floor.  In  the 
waters  around  Fort  Fisher  approximately 
half-a-hundred  blockade  runners  lie  and 
have  lain  since  the  days  of  the  Con- 
federacy, run  aground  or  sunk  there  by 
ships  of  the  Union  naval  blockade  set  up 
to  cut  off  Confederate  supplies  from  the 
sea. 

The  blockade  runners  came  into  Fort 
Fisher  from  Britain,  Bermuda,  and  the  West 
Indies  carrying  medical  supplies  and  war 
materials  for  the  hard-pressed  Confederate 
army,  along  with  anything  else  they  thought 
would  sell.  Many  succeeded  in  eluding 
Union  ships,  but  many  met  a  watery  fate 
in  sight  of  land.  Some  thirty  of  the  wrecks 
have  been  located;  and  one,  the  Modern 
Greece,  has  been  nearly  cleaned  of  arti- 


facts by  divers.  Among  items  salvaged  and 
preserved  from  this  wreck  which  lies  in 
some  forty  feet  of  water  are  medical 
instruments,  rifles,  cannons,  and  bullets. 

The  Fanny  and  Jenny  is  one  of  the 
ships  that  didn't  make  it.  She  was  forced 
aground  and  later  boarded  and  bumed  to 
the  waterline  by  Union  naval  personnel 
from  the  U.S.S.  Florida  in  February  of  1864. 
For  years  her  hulk  was  visible  from 
Wrightsville  Beach,  but  Hurricane  Hazel 
buried  her  deeper  in  the  sands  in  1955. 

Among  the  valuables  reputed  to  be  in 
her  cargo  besides  war  materials  are  some 
gold  and  a  gold-and-jewel -studded  sword 
sent  by  British  sympathizers  as  a  present 
for  General  Robert  E  Lee,  No  records 
exist  of  the  sword's  having  been  salvaged, 
so  presumably  it  is  still  aboard  the  wreck 


From  the  MODERN  GREECE. 
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Under  licensing  agreements  with  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  which  has  jurisdiction  over  these 
wrecks,  divers  with  proper  credentials  who 
bring  up  artifacts  are  entitled  to  a  25  per- 
cent share.  With  increased  interest  in 
scuba  diving,  and  with  increasingly  effec- 


tive preservation  techniques  being  adopted 
by  the  department's  laboratory  at  Fort 
Fisher,  more  and  more  interesting  items 
buried  in  the  sea  a  hundred  years  and  more 
will  be  brought  up  to  interest  and  en- 
lighten the  student  of  history. 
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Charlie's  Challenge 


Who  is  this  mysterious  lady?  Did  she  really  perish  in  1812  off  the  North  Carolina 
coast?  Look  for  her  in  our  next  issue  on  "Mysteries  and  Ghosts."  Remember:  The  correct 
answer  with  the  earliest  postmark  wins  $1.00.  Send  your  answer  to  CHARTER  CHARLIE, 
P.  O.  Box  1881,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27602. 
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Application  for  Membership 
in  the 

TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Box  1881 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

27602 


Date 


School: 


Name 


Address 


County 


Zip  Code 


Chapter: 


Name  of  Club 


Renewal 


New 


Do  you  wish  a  new  charter? 


Number  of  members 


Teacher: 


Miss 
Mrs. 


(Adviser)  Mr. 


Grade 


Officers:  President 


Vice  President 
Secretary  


Do  you  wish  information  concerning  membership  pins? 


PLEASE  LIST  NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  ON  A  SEPARATE  PAGE. 
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Good  Viewing 


The  Museum  Extension  Service  provides  the  following  audiovisual  aids  for  one-week 


loan  to  schools  and  civic  groups: 

SLIDE  PROGRAMS  NO.  OF  SLIDES 

1.  Early  Architecture  in  North  Carolina  -  Eastern  113 

2.  Early  Architecture  in  North  Carolina  -  Central  &  Western  92 

3.  Historic  Sites  in  North  Carolina  48 

4.  Moravians  42 

5.  North  Carolina  Pottery  34 

6.  Wedgwood  China  28 

7.  The  Lost  Colony  37 

8.  Unto  These  Hills  53 

9.  Tar  Heel  Mysteries  and  Legends  35 

10.  The  Cherokee  Indians,  Their  Myths  and  Legends  31 

11.  Quilting  33 

12.  From  Bonnets  to  Boots  41 

13.  Fort  Macon  24 

14.  Sunken  Treasures  from  Blockade  Runners  41 

15.  Tryon  Palace  38 

16.  Raleigh,  the  Capital  City  75 

17.  Early  Churches  in  North  Carolina  30 

18.  A  Visit  to  Brunswick  Town  17 

19.  Early  Coins  and  Currency  26 

20.  Confederate  and  North  Carolina  Currency  43 

21.  Governor's  Mansion  40 

22.  Homestead:  1830  28 

23.  Plantation  Life  21 

24.  Early  Tools  25 
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i/i/n/or  Historian  Association 


Charter  Charlie's  Chats 


BEST  WISHES  for  a  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  and  a  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to  the  2,167 
members  and  advisers  of  the  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Several  junior  historian  clubs  are  starting  the  Christmas  season  with  handsome 
awards  which  they  received  from  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
during  Culture  Week  in  Raleigh.  (The  winners  are  pictured  on  the  inside  back  cover.)  Start 
now  to  work  (if  you  haven't  already)  on  your  club's  entry  in  the  spring  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR 
HISTORIAN  CONTEST.  Be  a  1970  winner!  Contest  rules  and  details  will  appear  in  the 
February  THJH . 

Start  the  NEW  YEAR  and  your  club  off  on  the  right  foot  with  an  article  for  the  THJH 
February  issue  on  "EARLY  INDUSTRIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA"  (before  the  Civil  War). 
What  were  the  pre-Civil  War  industries  in  your  area?  Who  were  the  people  that  made  them 
successful?  Be  industrious  and  have  your  articles  to  me  by  January  10.  Now  is  the  time  to 
get  launched  on  the  May  "MAN,  MOON,  .  .  ."  topic.  Research  your  area  for  its  contributions 
to  the  space  program.  Your  material  should  be  in  by  April  10. 

Check  Charlie's  Challenge  on  the  back  page.  Your  answer  may  be  the  first  correct  one 
I  receive! 

  A  STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  POLICY   


All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary 
standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 

Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give  the  name  of 
the  student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please  include  a  bibliography  show- 
ing author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  and 
edition)  and  pages  used.  If  possible,  black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article 
should  accompany  the  written  material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  pre-announced  theme  of  each  issue, 
it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics— not  to  present  an  exhaustive  study. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


OR 

OMAN 


The  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torian movement  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  friends.  Dr. 
Christopher  Crittenden,  who 
died  on  October  13.  Formerly 
director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History 
and  assistant  director  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  "Dr.  C." 
was  actively  interested  in 
everything  concerning  "his 
children."  It  was  he  who  helped  plan  the  Junior 
Historian  contest  and  awards,  and  it  was  he  who 
arranged  for  presentation  of  the  awards  by  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Associa- 
tion at  the  group's  annual  December  luncheon. 
He  will  be  missed. 
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Going  Things 


TURRENTINE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  —  BURLINGTON 

Thursday,  November  6,  the  Turrentine  Junior  Historian  Club  No.  1  visited  Alamance 
Battleground,  and  on  December  2,  the  club  members  planned  to  reenact  the  Battle  of  Ala- 
mance. 

The  Turrentine  Club  No.  2  is  studying  the  home  life  of  colonial  North  Carolinians. 
Their  activities  on  this  subject  include  panel  discussions,  writing  plays,  making  costumes 
and  exhibits,  and  studying  family  origins  with  the  help  of  a  family  tree. 


RHYNE  SCHOOL  —  GASTONIA 

On  September  26,  the  Rhyne  School  Discoverers  presented  an  exhibit  on  "Indian  Life 
in  North  Carolina"  which  was  viewed  by  the  entire  school,  the  PTA  president,  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  Gaston  County  Schools. 


OAK  HILL  SCHOOL  —  LENOIR 

The  Oak  Hill  Chapter  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  beautifying  the  school  halls 
with  patriotic  bulletin  boards  each  month. 


ALBEMARLE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  —  ALBEMARLE 

The  History  Seekers  of  Albemarle  Junior  High  School  invited  Mr.  Fred  Morgan,  author 
of  Ghost  Tales  of  the  Uwharries,  to  speak  to  them  on  October  3.  Mr.  Morgan  gave  the  group 
ideas  on  how  to  write  mystery  stories. 


LeROY  MARTIN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  —  RALEIGH 

The  LeRoy  Martin  Carolina  Crusaders  listened  to  Mr.  Eugene  Upchurch  from  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  lecture  on  the  geography  of  Wake  County  and  the  state.  The 
group  plans  field  trips  to  Umstead  Park,  the  ram  Neuse,  and  New  Bern. 


The  Curious  Carolinians  of  LeRoy  Martin  have  had  as  their  guest  speaker,  author  and 
lecturer,  Carl  Goerch.  Recently,  club  members  toured  the  historic  homes  of  Raleigh.  The 
club  is  continuing  last  year's  efforts  to  move  the  statue  of  former  Chief  Justice  Thomas 
Ruffin  to  Capitol  Square. 

CHOWAN  ACADEMY  —  EDENTON 

The  Chief  Rockahock  Chapter  of  the  association  celebrated  the  one  hundred  ninety- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Edenton  Tea  Party  on  October  24.  Club  members,  dressed  in 
colonial  attire,  served  cookies  and  yaupon  tea  to  the  guests  which  included  faculty  members 
and  other  students. 
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To  Haunt  or  Not  To  Haunt 


"Ghosties  and  goblins  and  things  that  go  bump  in  the  night"  have  fascinated  man 
since  time  immemorial.  Perennially  there  are  those  who  scoff  at  such  tales  as  the  product  of 
ignorant  superstition.  Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  refuse  to  make  any  significant 
decision  when  not  wearing  "a  lucky  coat"  or  before  consulting  the  tea  leaves,  a  medium,  or 
"star  reader." 

In  between  lie  most  of  us.  Eerie  tales  and  strange  happenings  provide  good  listening 
around  a  fire  on  a  cold  night  and  good  reading  when  there's  time  for  relaxation  from  school- 
work.  A  veritable  spate  of  new  books  on  North  Carolina  ghosts  and  those  from  other  places 
has  come  off  the  press  this  fall. 

Evidence  that  there  just  might  be  something  in  this  business  of  a  sixth  sense,  at 
least  for  certain  persons,  has  been  coming  from  Duke  University  for  more  than  two  decades. 

The  Institute  of  Parapsychology  (now  a  part  of  the  Foundation  for  Research  on  the 
Nature  of  Man)  has  been  studying  extrasensory  perception,  familiarly  known  as  ESP.  Dr. 
J.  B.  Rhine,  pioneer  in  the  field,  defines  ESP  as  follows:  "This  is  the  awareness  of  some- 
thing outside  of  one's  self  which  is  acquired  without  the  use  of  the  senses.  It  includes 
clairvoyance,  or  the  ESP  of  an  object  or  objective  event,  and  telepathy,  the  awareness  of 
the  thought  or  mental  state  of  another  person."  Who  knows?  Those  who  score  well  in  ESP 
tests  may  be  the  same  persons  who  see  ghosts.  What  do  you  think? 

Whether  a  scoffer  or  a  believer,  one  can  enjoy  the  tales  of  ghosts  with  a  mission 
such  as  looking  for  an  object  left  behind;  those  bent  on  revenge  or  just  plain  mean;  or  those 
who  are  reluctant  to  leave  a  certain  spot  and  come  back  again  and  again  just  to  visit,  not 
molest.  Good  reading! 


See  Ya9  Later 


Mysterious  noises,  sights,  and  unex- 
plained figures  come  back  again  and  again 
in  the  same  spot.  None  of  these  things 
seems  malicious,  merely  reluctant  to  stay 
away.  Some  have  been  explained,  others 
haven't.  See  what  you  think. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  WHITE  SPOT 

Roy  Hunsucker 

The  History  Seekers 
Albemarle 

It  was  a  cold  and  windy  night  in  the 
month  of  January.  A  speeding  car,  doing 
about  75  miles  per  hour,  hit  and  killed  a  man 
in  Locust,  North  Carolina.  A  few  minutes 
later  an  ambulance  came  and  took  the  man  to 
the  hospital.  He  was  pronounced  "dead  on 
arrival."  When  the  man  was  hit  he  fell  with 
his  arms  and  legs  straight  out. 

Where  the  man  had  lain  a  strange  thing 
happened.  A  white  spot  in  the  form  of  his 
body  appeared  in  the  road,  and  the  mark  is 
still  there  to  this  very  day.  This  mark  has 
been  painted  over  and  paved  over,  but  every 
time  it  returns.  People  have  tried  to  leave 
marks  on  the  mysterious  mark  by  spinning 
tires.  Even  this  hasn't  worked.  The  mys- 
terious white  spot  will  remain,  I  am  sure,  a 
mystery  to  all  of  this  area. 

ONE  RAINY  NIGHT 

Sharon  Painter 

Belmont  Cardinals  THJH  Club 
Belmont 

This  story  begins  one  rainy  night  a  long 
time  ago.  It  starts  when  a  boy  and  girl  were 
out  dating.  The  boy  lost  control  of  the  car 
and  they  plunged  to  their  deaths  in  the  South 
Fork  River.  The  bridge  over  the  river  is  the 
Old  McAdenville  Bridge.  The  legend  goes 
that  on  a  rainy  night  the  girl  will  walk 
across  the  bridge.  One  man  said  she  got  in 
the  car  with  him  and  rode  all  the  way  to 
town.  He  said  when  they  got  into  town 
where  the  lights  were,   she  disappeared. 


Another  story  says  that  a  man  picked  her 
up  and  took  her  to  her  home.  When  they 
arrived  and  he  went  around  the  car  to  open 
the  door,  she  was  gone.  Another  person  said 
that  she  didn't  have  a  head.  People  say  it 
was  cut  off  when  she  went  through  the  wind- 
shield. Some  people  don't  believe  this,  but 
I  wouldn't  want  to  find  out  if  it  is  true. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SUNKEN  BOAT 

Bobby  Moose 

Catawba  Historians 
Catawba 

Long,  long  ago,  during  the  flood  of  1916, 
there  was  a  huge  boat  which  transported 
sand  from  several  of  the  creeks  to  different 
places  for  different  purposes.  It  operated 
along  the  Catawba  River  about  two  miles 
above  Buffalo  Shoals  or  Long  Island  which 
was  just  about  a  half  mile  from  where  I  live. 

The  "boss"  as  he  was  called  by  some  on 
the  boat  was  Leroy  Emerson. 

The  boat  was  lit  by  lanterns  to  keep  it 
from  running  into  obstacles  during  the  night 
or  a  heavy  fog. 

As  the  river  began  to  rise,  logs  or  blown 
down  trees  filled  the  river  gradually.  Some 
of  the  men  felt  that  they  should  discontinue 
operating  the  boat,  but  Leroy  believed  that 
the  boat  would  not  sink  if  it  did  hit  a  log. 
The  boat  continued  to  operate. 

The  river  continued  to  rise  and  covered 
up  most  of  the  stumps. 

Then  one  day  there  came  a  heavy  fog.  The 
captain  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  boat  guiding 
it.  The  boat  suddenly  hit  a  stump.  Leroy 
staggered,  slipped,  and  fell  into  the  river. 
He  struggled,  but  drowned.  The  boat  finally 
sank.  From  then  on,  every  time  it  rains  hard 
and  comes  a  heavy  fog,  if  you  stand  near 
where  the  boat  sank,  you  can  see  a  glow, 
similar  to  that  of  a  lantern,  hear  a  crash, 
and  hear  a  voice  screaming,  "Help!  Save 
me!" 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 


Vicky  Richards 

New  Garibaldi  THJH  Club 
Belmont 

There  is  a  house  in  Belmont  that  people 
believe  is  haunted.  There  was  a  girl  plan- 
ning to  get  married.  One  night  she  was 
finishing  her  dress.  She  heard  something  and 
went  to  the  window.  She  fell  out  of  the 
window  and  lost  her  head  in  a  water  wheel. 
She  had  lived  with  her  aunt  and  uncle.  They 
boarded  up  the  house  and  no  one  has  lived 
there  since  then.  When  the  moon  is  full,  the 
girl  is  seen  walking  down  the  hill  to  the 
dam  in  her  wedding  dress. 


THE  CAT 

Lynn  Bradshaw 

Belmont  Cardinals  THJH  Club 
Belmont 

Our  story  takes  place  just  outside  of 
Belmont,  North  Carolina.  The  story  s  about 
an  old  woman  and  her  cat. 

The  old  woman,  Mrs.  Peters,  lived  afone 
with  her  cat,  Smart.  They  lived  in  an  old 
house.  One  night  the  old  woman  sat  by  the 
fireplace  sewing  while  Smart  was  sleeping. 
Mrs.  Peters  had  a  walking  stick  by  her  and 
started  playing  and  trying  to  punch  Smart 
so  he  would  wake  up.  She  accidentally 
pushed  him  too  far  and  he  was  almost  in  the 
fire.  She  screamed!  Mrs.  Peters  kept  on 
screaming  because  her  little  Smart  was 
melting. 

Every  third  week  of  May  on  Saturday 
night  at  midnight,  you  can  hear  Mrs.  Peters 
screaming  and  you  can  hear  Smart  meowing. 
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Where,  Oh  Where  Can  It  Be? 


Some  so-called  ghosts  seem  to  have  a  pur- 
pose in  coming  back  to  the  same  place 
again  and  again  (if  they  really  do).  They 
are  apparently  trying  to  find  something  tney 
left  behind  or  to  warn  of  something  to  cime. 
Let's  look  at  these. 


THE  DEAD  RISES 

Debbie  Plyler 

The  History  Seekers 
Albemarle 

This  story  begins  on  a  cold,  gloomy 
winter  morning  in  Albemarle,  North  Caro- 
lina. 


swollen,  so  they  decided  to  cut  the  ring  off. 
(At  this  time  people  were  not  embalmed 
when  they  died.)  When  they  cut  her  finger, 
her  blood  began  to  circulate.  She  sat  up 
after  the  janitor  and  maid  left  and  went 
home.  As  she  rang  her  doorbell  she  got 
weak  and  fell  down  the  steps  and  killed 
herself.  When  they  opened  the  door,  they 
saw  her  and  never  understood  how  she  got 
there. 


Now  it  is  said  that  many  people  in  this 
area  have  seen  her  walking  the  streets 
ringing  doorbells.  If  you  ever  hear  your 
doorbell  ring,  it  could  be  the  lady  coming 
to  pay  you  a  visit. 


On  this  certain  morning  the  family  of  a 
lady  who  had  just  died  was  grieving.  She 
was  going  to  be  buried  the  next  evening. 
The  lady  was  wearing  a  ring  many  people 
wished  to  own,  among  these  people  were 
the  lady's  janitor  and  maid. 


After  the  funeral  was  over  the  janitor  and 
maid  crept  out  to  the  graveyard.  The  wind 
howled  through  the  trees  as  they  opened  the 
creaky    coffin.     The    lady's    finger  was 


THE  HUNGRY  GHOST 

Tina  Dellinger 

Belmont  Cardinals  THJH  Club 
Belmont 


A  few  years  ago  near  Lumberton,  North 
Carolina,  there  lived  a  man  who  was  a  big 
eater.  He  would  eat  pounds  of  meat  and 
vegetables  and  drink  quarts  of  milk  at  a 


meal.  His  wife  died  and  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  came  to  live  with  him.  She 
fussed  at  him  because  he  ate  so  much  and 
soon  he  lost  his  appetite  and  began  to  lose 
weight.  Finally,  he  quit  eating  and  died. 
The  daughter-in-law  was  very  upset.  She 
complained  that  food  was  missing  from  the 
pantry  and  stove  when  she  turned  her  back. 
The  husband  disbelieved  her  and  decided 
she  should  go  to  a  mental  hospital.  That 
night  he  heard  a  noise  just  like  his  father 
eating.  The  next  day  they  moved  to  another 
town  leaving  the  house  to  the  Hungry  Ghost. 


THE  RAILROAD  GHOST 

Keith  Miller 

Catawba  Historians 
Catawba 

OCTOBER  31,  1968:  It  must  have  been 
about  11:30  or  12:00  p.m.  I  was  out  trick- 
or-treating.  I  decided  I  would  wait  to  see  if 
I  could  hear  the  Ghost  Train.  1  was  standing 
on  the  bridge  when  I  started  hearing  a  train. 
It  blew  its  whistle  as  though  it  were  trying 
to  get  someone  to  get  off  the  track.  At  first 
I  couldn't  see  a  thing  but  then  I  saw  a 
train  light  but  no  train.  The  light  began  to 
slow  down,  then  suddenly  it  began  to  get 
faster.  I  then  heard  the  most  blood-curdling 
scream  I  have  ever  heard. 

I  decided  to  go  down  and  see  what  had 
happened.  There  between  the  railroad  ties 
was  a  blood-filled  shoe.  Suddenly,  I  heard 
a  crash  and  then  silence. 

Months  went  by  and  at  night  all  that  I 
could  dream  of  was  that  terrible  scream  and 
the  crash.  I  decided  I  would  do  a  little  re- 
search to  find  out  what  had  happened. 

I  found  that  on  a  night  in  1938  a  man  was 
walking  home  from  work,  when  his  shoe  got 
caught  in  the  track  ties.  The  Midnight 
Special  was  fifteen  minutes  early.  The  train 
hit  the  man,  exploded,  and  left  the  trestle. 

OCTOBER  31,  1969:  At  about  11:45  p.m. 
I  walked  near  the  track  so  that  I  could  see 
the  spot  where  the  man  had  been  standing 
and  also  where  I  could  see  the  trestle  pretty 
well. 

Just  as  last  October,  I  heard  the  train, 
then  I  saw  the  train  light.  The  train  blew 
its  whistle  the  same  as  before.  Then  I 
heard  the  scream  and  I  saw  a  body  go  flying 
into  the  air  and  disappear.  Then  I  saw  the 
light  go  flying  off  the  trestle.  I  heard  the 
crash  and  until  this  day  every  October  31 
you  can  see  the  Railroad  Ghost. 


THE  AX 

Beverly  Price 

The  History  Seekers 
Albemarle 

One  stormy  and  rainy  night  in  the  old 
Whitley  house  near  the  grave-yard  in  Albe- 
marle, a  murder  took  place.  Every  night  be- 
fore Mr.  Whitley  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
went  to  bed,  he  went  outside  and  chopped 
wood  for  a  fire.  One  night  about  twelve 
o'clock  he  was  chopping  wood  at  the  back 
of  the  house  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  heard 
his  wife  and  daughter  scream  from  upstairs. 

He  ran  upstairs  to  the  bedroom  and  found 
the  door  open  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  on  the  floor.  Their  heads  had  been 
chopped  off!  People  said  that  Mr.  Whitley 
killed  his  wife  and  daughter  because  he  was 
always  drinking  and  that  he  was  crazy. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  wife  and  daughter 
had  been  murdered  people  said  Mr.  Whitley 
went  insane  and  killed  himself  by  strangula- 
tion. But  no  one  ever  found  out  what  hap- 
pened to  his  wife  and  daughter  that  night. 

Ever  since  then,  people  have  said  that 
every  rainy  night  at  midnight  they  can  see  a 
shadow  of  Mr.  Whitley  with  an  ax  and  candle 
wandering  through  the  house.  He  is  seen 
first  in  the  kitchen  and  then  goes  upstairs. 


THE  COFFIN 

Mark  Gamewell 

The  History  Seekers 
Aibemarle 

It  was  dusk  in  Badin,  North  Carolina.  The 
sun  slowly  sank  in  the  west.  Mr.  Tomas, 
having  finished  his  work  at  the  sawmill, 
turned  to  the  right  through  the  woods  to  his 
home.  He  planned  a  happy  evening  at  home 
with  his  family. 

As  he  made  his  way  through  the  darkened 
and  spooky  path,  he  heard  a  noise  behind 
him.  Turning  around  to  look,  he  saw  a 
coffin  rolling  down  the  path  behind  him.  He 
began  to  walk  faster — then  he  began  to  run. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Tomas  heard  some 
very  sad  news.  His  brother  had  died  the 
day  before  at  the  same  time  the  coffin  was 
rolling  behind  him. 

From  that  day  on  everybody  thought  that 
the  coffin  rolling  behind  him  was  a  sign  of 
his  brother's  death. 


GHOSTLY  GLEANINGS 


According  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  a 
ghost  is  "a  disembodied  soul  or  spirit  of  a 
deceased  person." 


THE  GRAY  MAN 

There  once  was  a  little  gray  man. 
Who  walked  up  the  beach  in  the  sand. 
A  disaster  struck 
One  house  was  untouched. 
Because  of  that  little  gray  man. 


OLD  SALEM 

There  once  was  a  talking  corpse, 

Who  came  to  Salem  Inn,  of  course, 

He  died  there 

And  left  no  heir. 

That  little  ol '  talking  corpse. 


MACO  STATION 

At  Maco  there  is  a  man, 

Who  looks  for  his  head  when  he  can, 

You  see  a  light  swinging, 

You  hear  a  bell  ringing, 

For  he  searches  all  over  the  land. 


JOE  BALDWIN 

Joe  Baldwin  was  killed  on  a  train 

And  he  looks  for  his  head  all  in  vain. 

For  it  rolled  down  the  track, 

And  never  came  back 

So  some  people  say  he's  insane. 


I 


I 
! 

! 
I 


THE  LOVELY  APPARITION 

There  once  was  an  apparition 

Causing  my  growing  suspicion 

She  stands  under  a  bridge 

Near  a  hill  and  a  ridge 

And  is  much  in  the  men's  competition 
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The  Poltergeists 


MYSTERIOUS  MYTHS 


Again  according  to  Webster's  Dictionary, 
a  myth  is  "a  traditional  story  of  ostensibly 
historical  events  that  serves  to  explain  a 
practice,  belief,  or  natural  phenomenon." 


NAG'S  HEAD 

There  once  was  an  old  gray  nag 
Walking  up  the  beach  was  her  bag. 
With  a  lantern  round  her  neck 
New  ships  she  turned  to  wrecks 
Someone  should  stop  that  old  nag. 


THE  HOOFPRINTS 


The  mysterious  hoofprints  at  Bath, 

Are  the  cause  of  a  horse's  wrath. 

They  stay  and  they  stay, 

They  won't  go  away, 

They're  right  in  the  middle  of  the  path. 


DROMGOOLE 

There  was  a  man  named  Peter  Dromgoole, 

Who  at  Chapel  Hill  engaged  in  a  duel. 

And  there  is  a  rock, 

Where  many  people  do  flock. 

To  see  the  bloody  end  of  Dromgoole. 


BROWN  MOUNTAIN  LIGHTS 

There  once  were  Brown  Mountain  Lights, 

That  became  an  unusual  sight. 

All  the  people  would  stare, 

At  the  bright,  brilliant  glare, 

And  run  away  home  struck  with  fright. 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP 

There's  a  really  big  mess  on  the  ground 

Where  something  goes  'round  and  around. 

The  Devil,  they  say, 

Has  come  here  to  stay. 

His  footprints  can  always  be  found. 


(Editor's  Note:  These  clever  limericks  are  originals  by  members  of  the  Curious  Carolinians,  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh.  Poetic  members  are:  Ann  Adams,  Martha  Ann  Auld,  Cindy  Garri- 
son, Sara  Kamprath,  Missy  Rose,  Laurie  Timmons,  and  Sara  tpchurch.  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy  Is  their 
■dviser.) 
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"If  Ya  Don't  Watch  Out" 


Most  ghosts  aren't  mean;  but  some,  they 
say,  are.  Others  just  play  tricks,  but  tricks 
that  nonetheless  can  annoy  and  drive  people 
away.  Fortunately,  these  are  in  the  minority, 
but  here  are  some  for  you  to  think  over. 


THE  LITTLE  MAN 

Chris  Barbee 

The  History  Seekers 
Albemarle 

My  mystery  story  is  about  a  little  man 
who  is  about  as  tall  as  a  nine  year-old 
child.  He  wears  a  little  black  suit  with  a 
tall  hat  to  match.  At  one  time  he  stayed 
with  an  old  woman  right  here  in  Albemarle, 
North  Carolina.  He  wouldn't  let  anybody  see 
him,  except  the  old  woman. 

Now  the  old  woman  didn'-t  like  the  little 
man  following  her  around  all  the  time.  So 
one  day  she  conceived  a  plan  that  she  would 
go  into  the  pantry  and  run  out,  locking  the 
door  behind  her.  When  she  had  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  pantry  he  would  get  out.  At 
night  the  old  woman  became  aggravated  with 
the  little  man  because  he  would  drag  meat 
around  the  house  on  a  small  rope  and  pull 
the  covers  off  her  bed. 


Finally  the  old  woman  moved  away  from 
the  Wiscassett  Millhouse.  For  several 
months  nobody  would  live  in  the  house  for 
fear  he  would  follow  them  around  all  the 
time. 

The  mill  company  wrote  the  old  woman 
and  asked  her  if  the  little  man  had  moved 
with  her  and  she  wrote  back  that  he  had. 

Now  people  live  in  the  house,  and  no  one 
has  seen  the  little  man  around  since. 


MYSTERY  OF  THE  DEAD  HORSE 

Iris  Faulkner 

Belmont  Cardinals  THJH  Club 
Belmont 

It  all  began  June  20,  1921,  when  a  woman 
bought  a  horse  named  Black  Nose.  Black 
Nose  was  black  and  white  and  fourteen 
years  old.  This  was  very  old  for  «  horse  to 
be.  The  woman  began  to  hate  th?  horse  more 
and  more  and  ope  day  she  just  shot  i'.s  head 
off. 

Two  weeks  after  that  was  her  fifty-sixth 
birthday.  She  was  at  home  all  by  herself. 
This  was  because  she  was  so  mean.  The 
people  said  she  was  a  witch.  That  night  she 
heard  something  in  her  backyard.  She  went 
to  the  back  door  and  opened  it.  A  white 
figure  knocked  her  down.  When  she  got  up 
and  looked  around,  it  was  the  white  and 
black  horse  with  no  head  and  blood  still 
running  down  its  neck.  It  began  to  jump  all 
around  her.  She  became  frightened  and 
fainted.  When  she  regained  consciousness, 
it  was  gone.  She  called  the  police  and  told 
them  the  whole  story.  They  checked  the 
house  and  the  yard.  They  didn't  find  any- 
thing but  drops  of  blood  on  the  floor.  She 
had  told  everybody  about  the  horse  and  no 
one  believed  her  until  the  police  found  the 
drops  of  blood. 

The  next  night  the  same  thing  happened 
again,  but  she  saw  the  horse  appear  through 
the  wall  with  a  head  on  and  she  hit  it  and  it 
fell  off.  It  really  did  frighten  her  then,  and 
she  had  a  heart  attack. 

About  two  weeks  later  a  man  found  her 
dead  in  her  bedroom  with  her  head  cut  off. 
No  one  ever  found  out  who  cut  off  her  head. 
That  is  why  they  called  it  the  "Mystery  of 
the  Dead  Horse." 
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How  To  Find  a  Ghost 


If  you've  never  seen  a  ghost — and  few  of 
us  have — from  The  Frank  C.  Brown  Collec- 
tion of  North  Carolina  Folklore  here  are 
pointers  on  calling  them  up,  talking  to  them, 
and  locating  them  when  they're  near. 

"To  see  a  ghost,  take  a  rain  crow's  egg, 
break  it  in  water,  and  wash  your  face. 

"In  order  to  converse  with  ghosts,  eat 
salt  for  nine  mornings  in  succession  before 
the  sun  rises.  No  word  must  be  spoken  from 
the  time  of  rising  until  the  salt  (a  spoonful 
each  morning)  has  been  eaten." 

Lights  in  graveyards  and  churches  show 
that  the  restless  dead  are  walking. 

"If  you  feel  a  blast  of  hot  air  when  you 
are  out  in  cold  weather,  it  is  a  ghost. 

"If  a  door  opens  of  itself,  a  ghost  is  the 
operator. 


"A  chair  rocking  of  its  own  accord  is 
'operated'  by  a  ghost. 

"Second  sight  causes  some  to  see  spirits 
invisible  to  those  not  so  endowed. 

"A  light  in  a  swamp  is  a  wandering  spirit. 

"Achings  of  the  body  show  the  presence 
of  evil  spirits. 

"A  horse  can  see  a  ghost  and  will  balk. 

"If  dogs  come  running  in  at  night,  with 
their  tails  between  their  legs,  they've  seen 
•bants.' 

"If  a  picture  falls,  the  bouse  is  haunted. 

"When  the  weather  vanes  are  moving,  evil 
spirits  are  coming  out  of  them. 

"A  jack-o'-lantern  will  cast  a  spell  over 
anyone  who  looks  at  it,  and  will  lead  that 
person  off  into  the  woods." 
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Should  you  not  have  a  "conjure  woman" 
handy — and  who  does  nowadays — these 
suggestions  for  "layin"  hants'  might  come 
in  handy.  They're  also  from  North  Carolina 
Folklore,  except  for  the  first,  a  Devonshire 
folk  prayer. 

"From  ghoulies  and  ghosties  and  long- 
legged  beasties,  and  things  that  go  bump 
in  the  night,  Good  Lord,  deliver  me." 

"To  keep  away  spooks,  make  a  new  door 
facing  out  of  new  wood. 

"Leave  bread  and  coffee  under  the  house 
to  prevent  ghosts  from  coming  inside. 

"To  carry  a  left  hind  foot  of  a  graveyard 
rabbit  will  keep  away  ghosts. 

"Put  salt  on  the  fire  to  keep  ghosts  away. 

"Spirits  will  be  unable  to  enter  a  house  if 
horseshoes  and  new  needles  are  driven  over 
the  door. 

"The  spirit  cannot  enter  the  room  if  a 
broom  is  placed  across  the  doorway. 


Hants" 

"A  newspaper  left  close  to  the  door  or 
window  will  keep  the  spirits  out,  for  they 
will  have  to  count  every  word  in  it. 

"Cross  your  fingers  to  keep  off  bad  and 
evil  spirits. 

"A  snakeskin  worn  around  the  body  will 
prevent  evil  spirits  from  troubling  the 
wearer. 

"Keep  the  pockets  turned  inside  out,  and 
spirits  will  stay  away. 

"The  Spanish  fire  dance  is  done  to  frigh- 
ten off  the  spirit  of  a  departed  one. 

"Those  possessed  of  a  spirit  must  be 
shot  with  a  bullet  made  from  virgin  silver. 

"To  keep  off  'hants,'  burn  sulphur  round 
the  bouse. 

"A  snakeskin  bag  with  a  toad's  eye  in  it 
is  worn  to  ward  off  the  hants. 

"A  conjure  doctor  can  lay  haunts." 
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Poltergeists9  Puzzles 


ACROSS 


5 
6 

7. 
8. 

9 
10. 


brings  disaster  to  a  greedy  woman 

The  ghosts  of  An 

ghosts  given  by  Eugene  LaBruce. 

Chimney  A  place  where  many 

mysterious  things  have 
happened. 

Strange  hoofprints  appear 
right  outside  this  small  town 

Act  of  dying;  the  end  of  life 

 Mountain  Lights.  Unearthly 

lights  appear  every  once  in  a  while. 

Devil's    Ground. 

A  rock  at  the  edge  of  Chapel  Hill,  in 
Orange  County  with  a  blood  stain  on  it. 


John  Christian 

LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School 


The  light  at  Maco  

The  name  of  a  ghost  that  has  haunted  a 
cellar  in  Old  Salem  since  1786. 


DOWN 


1.  Run  of  a  ghost 
2. 


run  from  Norfolk  to  Wilmington 


A  name  of  a  ghost  at  Pawley's  Island 
that  shows  up  when  an  impending  danger 
is  about  to  strike. 

3.  A  story  of  a  girl  that  died  over  one  ! 
hundred  years  ago,  but  still  comes  back 
to  her  old  home. 

4.  To  reappear  frequently  after  death. 

5.  Beelzebub. 

6.  The  light  at  Station. 

7.  The  soul  of  a  dead  person. 

8.  The  world's  biggest  unsolved  mystery, 
  Colony. 


A  mystery  of  a 


Answers  to  Ghost  Puzzle  and  Mystery  Coun- 
ty Game  are  listed  on  page  16. 


Mystery  County  Game 


by 

Mary  Bea  Kistler  and  Tommy  Dixon 
LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School 


(Each  question  can  be  answered  with  the 
name  of  North  Carolina's  one  hundred  coun- 
ties.) 

1-  What  do  you  do  on  gloomy  nights? 
What  do  you  do  when  report  cards  come  out  ? 


2.  In  what  place  are  some  monsters  kept  ? 

3.  What  remains  of  Frankenstein  ? 

4.  What  do  you  do  when  a  vampire  ap- 
proaches while  you  are  sleeping? 

5.  What  do  you  say  to  people  who  are 
afraid  to  try? 

6.  What  county  is  a  color  made  of  red  and 
yellow?  What  county  is  the  color  of  a 
pumpkin  ? 
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Charlie's  Challenge 


Whatszit  ? 


CLUE:  This  tool  was  especially  important 
to  one  of  the  early  industries  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Look  for  the  answer  in  the  February 
issue  on  "EARLY  INDUSTRIES."  Remem- 
ber that  the  correct  answer  from  a  junior 
historian  with  the  earliest  postmark  wins 
$1.00.  Send  your  answer  to  CHARTER 
CHARLIE,  P.  O.  Box  1881,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  27602. 


SEPTEMBER'S  ANSWER: 

THE0D0SIA  BURR  ALSTON 


.  .  .  daughter  of  a  vice-president  and  wife  of 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina — last  seen 
aboard  the  Patriot  at  Georgetown,  South 
Carolina  on  December  31,  1812.  What  perils 
did  the  North  Carolina  coast  hold  for  her? 
The  answer  was  provided  by  Lou  Ann 
Wilson,  President  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  at  Albemarle  Junior  High  School. 


There  once  was  a  lady  named  Burr, 
We  wonder  what  happened  to  her. 
Did  she  walk  the  plank? 
Do  you  think  her  ship  sank  ? 
Her  history  is  all  in  a  blur. 


Missy  Rose 
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1968-69  Contest  Winners  Honored 


INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY  AWARD,  Robin 
Phillips,  Corriher-Lipe  Chapter,  Corriher-Lipe 
School,  Landis,  Mrs.  Beulah  Davis,  Adviser. 


GROUP  LITERARY  AWARD  (JOINT  WINNERS), 
Douglas  Manning,  President,  Columbus  Junior 
Historian  Club, Whiteville  Elementary,  Whiteville, 
Mrs.  Beulah  Martin,  Adviser. 


Winners  of  the  1969  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR 
HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION  Literary  and 
Arts  Contest  received  their  awards  from  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  As- 
sociation December  5  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh.  The  awards 
were  presented  by  the  Honorable  Thad  Eure, 
Secretary  of  State.  The  winners  were  chosen 
from  four  categories  in  a  statewide  contest.* 

Projects  were  judged  on  historical  ac- 
curacy, style  of  presentation,  neatness,  and 
contribution  to  state  and  local  history  .  The 
winning  projects  are  now  on  display  in  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery  in  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

Honorable  mentions  were  given  in  three 
categories: 


ARTS  AWARD.  Steve  Crowell,  The  History 
Seekers,  Albemarle  Junior  High  School,  Albe- 
marle, Mr.  Jim  Yandle,  Adviser. 


SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARD,  Ken  Butler. 
President,  Conquerors  of  Carolinian  History 
Club,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh, 
Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  Adviser. 


Individual  Literary:  Katherine  Rodenbough, 
Madison-Mayodan  School,  Madison  for 
"History  of  Early  Business  in  Madison." 

Arts:  Ricky  D.  Leonard,  Reeds  School, 
Lexington  for  "A  Log  Cabin."  Elizabeth 
Parks,  Whiteville  Elementary,  Whiteville 
for  "Model  of  Fayetteville  Market  Place." 

Special  Achievement:  Capital  City  Junior 
Historian  ri.ib  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High 
School,  Raleigh  for  "City  Cemetery." 
Silk  Hope  Junior  Historian  Club,  Silk 
Hope  Junior  High  School,  Siler  City  for 
"History  of  Siler  City  Post  Office." 

*  Winners  are  pictured  above  with  the 
exception  of  Reeds  Chapter,  Reeds  School, 
Lexington,  Mr.  Hugh  E.  Greene,  Adviser — 
Joint  Winners  of  the  CROUP  LITERARY 
AWARD.  This  group  was  unable  to  attend. 


Charlie's 


Chats 


SAD  NEWS 


CHARLIE'S  CHALLENGE  in  December  wasn't  met.  The  WHATSZIT?  was  not  identi- 
fied. Check  page  16  for  the  answer  to  the  December  puzzle  and  work  on  the  latest  chal- 
lenge— WHOSZIT?  Don't  let  that  $1.00  burn  a  hole  in  my  pocket  this  time!  It's  yours  for  the 
first  correct  answer. 

HAVE  YOU  FORGOTTEN  SOMETHING? 

I'm  still  in  the  market  for  any  junior  historian  articles,  drawings,  poems,  jokes  or 
puzzles  about  your  area  and  the  state.  If  published  in  the  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN, 
you'll  win  $1.00.  MAN,  MOON,  ...  is  the  final  issue  of  this  volume.  Let's  search  the  area 
for  folks  and  industries  from  North  Carolina  involved  in  the  space  program.  For  instance, 
what  part  do  the  following  play  in  the  space  program:  A-B  Emblem  Corporation  in  Weaver- 
ville,  Morehead  Planetarium  at  Chapel  Hill,  Riegel  Paper  Corporation  at  Matthews,  Rosman 
tracking  station  in  Translyvania  County,  Thermatics  Corporation  of  California  in  Elm  City, 
and  Western  Electric  in  Winston-Salem?  Send  me  what  you  find  by  April  10.  Have  fun  ex- 
ploring! 

SPRING  COMPETITION 

If  you  want  entry  blanks  and  information  for  the  spring  LITERARY  AND  ARTS 
COMPETITION  (and  haven't  already  received  it)  write:  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN 
ASSOCIATION,  Box  1881,  Raleigh,  27602.  All  entry  blanks  must  be  submitted  by  March  10. 
Regional  contest  dates  and  locations  (if  held)  will  be  announced. 


INDIAN  TRAIL  SCHOOL-INDIAN  TRAIL — Union  County  boasts  the  most  recent 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Club  with  the  addition  of  thirty  Indian  Trail  Historians  with  Miss 
Harriett  C.  Home,  adviser. 

LeROY  MARTIN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL-RALEIGH — The  Curious  Carolinians  have 
been  on  the  "go."  They  visited  the  Raleigh  Moravian  Church  and  learned  from  its  pastor, 
Rev.  E.  T.  Mickey,  the  history  of  Moravians  in  North  Carolina.  Guest  slide  lecturers  from  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  and  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  presented  programs 
on  madonnas  found  in  the  Art  Museum  and  on  recovering  articles  from  sunken  blockade  run- 
ners in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  respectively.  These 
assembly  programs  enlightened  the  seventh  grade. 

A  "FEATHER  IN  THE  CAP"  of  the  Carolina  Crusaders  for  sending  toys  to  refugee 
children  spending  their  first  Christmas  in  the  United  States. 

These  two  LeRoy  Martin  clubs  took  a  guided  tour  of  the  Capitol  and  Capitol  square 

together. 

HORACE  SISK  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL— FAYETTE  VILLE — The  Horace  Sisk  High- 
landers are  busily  working  on  their  projects  for  the  Literary  and  Arts  Competition  from  the 
word  received. 

CHESTNUT  STREET  SCHOOL-WILMINGTON — Thirty  students  with  Mrs.  Brenda  S. 
Beery  as  adviser  are  forming  a  junior  historian  club  and  working  on  projects  for  the  upcoming 
LITERARY  AND  ARTS  CONTEST. 


GOING  THINGS 


"You've  gotta  get  goin',  if  you're  gonna  make  a  showin'  .  .  .  " 
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Once  Upon  A  Time 


Lynn  Bradshaw 

Belmont  Cardinals 
Belmont 


The  farmer  was  the  father  of  early  North 
Carolina  industry.  He  was  more  than  just  a 
"tiller  of  soil";  he  was  a  carpenter,  a 
trapper,  a  hunter,  a  mechanic,  an  engineer, 
and  a  businessman — a  jack-of-all  trades. 

The  farmer  made  his  own  tools  and  house- 
hold articles.  The  household  industry  con- 
sisted of  cloth  making,  leather  tanning, 
furniture  making,  soap  making,  candle  mak- 
ing, food  raising,  and  the  making  of  alco- 
holic beverages. 

Although  people  in  the  early  days  were 
more   concerned   with   farming  than  manu- 


facturing, a  number  of  local  industries  de- 
veloped. The  leading  industry  was  naval 
stores — tar,   rosin,   pitch,   and  turpentine. 

Lumber  was  exported  in  many  forms, 
chiefly  barrel  staves,  headings,  and  hoops 
of  oak.  There  were  a  few  ships  built,  but 
not  enough  for  ship-building  to  become  an 
important  industry. 

In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War,  turpen- 
tine ranked  first.  Flour  and  meal  were 
second.  Tobacco  products  followed.  Lumber 
was  in  fourth  place,  and  cotton  textiles  (pro- 
bably cotton  yam)  were  fifth. 
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(Editor's  Note:  From  The  State  magazine, 
June,  1938,  in  a  letter  by  the  editor,  Carl 
Goerch,  we  learned  that:  "In  1860  there 
were, 3,669  manufacturing  establishments  in 
North  Carolina.  However,  about  1,000  of 
these  consisted  merely  of  gathering  the 
turpentine  from  the  trees  and  could  hardly 
be  listed  as  'manufacturing  establishments.' 
Approximately  2,000  men  were  employed  in 
this  branch  of  industry.  There  were  460 
large  plants  for  the  manufacturing  of  spirits 
of  turpentine.  These  employed  750  hands 
and  their  products  were  worth  $4,258,000. 


There  were  628  mills  making  flour  and  meal, 
employing  824  hands.  The  worth  of  their  pro- 
ducts was  estimated  at  $4,354,000.  There 
were  97  tobacco  factories  employing  1,360 
hands  with  a  products  value  of  $1,117,000. 
There  were  39  cotton  mills,  at  that  time 
employing  1,700  people  and  their  product 
was  worth  $1,046,000.  In  addition,  there 
were  seven  woolen  mills,  sawmills  employ- 
ing over  1,000  men  and  scattered  factories 
making  agricultural  implements,  carriages, 
wagons,  sashes,  blinds  and  doors.") 
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There's  Gold  in  Them  Thar  Hills! 


Nancy  Brown 

Belmont  Cardinals 
Belmont 


View  of  the  Gold  Hill  Works 


Mining  was  an  important  industry  in  ante- 
bellum North  Carolina.  Gold  was  found  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  state  was  called  the 
Golden  State. 

In  1799  gold  was  discovered  on  the  farm 
of  John  Reed  in  Cabarrus  County.  Nuggets 
were  later  found  weighing  from  one  to 
twenty-eight  pounds. 

Gold  was  found  in  stream  beds  and  near 
the  surface  throughout  the  state  west  of  a 
line  joining  Warren  and  Moore  counties. 
These  mines  were  mined  with  picks, 
shovels,  and  pans. 

In  the  region  from  Charlotte  to  Gold  Hill 
in  Rowan  County,  equipment  was  installed. 
In   1848   Gold   Hill   had   five  stores,  one 


tavern,  four  doctors,  and  one  thousand 
laborers  in  the  mines. 

By  1830  there  were  no  less  than  fifty-six 
mines  in  operation  in  North  Carolina. 

From  1831-1857  two  Germans,  Christopher 
and  Augustus  Bechtler,  operated  a  famous 
private  mint  and  also  manufactured  jewelry 
in  Rutherford  County.  The  Bechtlers  minted 
one,  two  and  one-half,  and  five  dollar  gold 
coins  valued  at  $3,625,840.  There  was  a 
United  States  Mint  at  Charlotte.  Altogether, 
more  than  $17,000,000  of  North  Carolina 
gold  was  coined  before  1860.  The  total  gold 
production  before  1860  has  been  estimated 
at  sums  ranging  from  $50,000,000  to 
$65,000,000. 
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All  That  Glitters  .  .  . 


North  Carolina,  From  1584  to  1851  by 
John  H.  Wheeler  presents  this  sketch  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  as  recorded  by  Colonel 
Earnhardt  in  January,  1848: 

"The  first  piece  of  gold  found  at  this 
mine,  was  in  the  year  1799,  by  Conrad  Reed, 
a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old,  a  son  of 
John  Reed,  the  proprietor.  The  discovery 
was  made  in  an  accidental  manner.  The  boy 
above  named,  in  company  with  a  sister  and 
younger  brother,  went  to  a  small  stream, 
called  Meadow  Creek,  on  a  Sabbath  day, 
while  their  parents  were  at  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  fish  with  bow  and 
arrow,  and  while  engaged  along  the  bank 
of  the  creek,  Conrad  saw  a  yellow  sub- 
stance shining  in  the  water.  He  went  in  and 
picked  it  up,  and  found  it  to  be  some  kind 
of  metal,  and  carried  it  home.  Mr.  Reed 
examined  it,  but  as  gold  was  unknown  in 
this  part  of  the  country  at  that  time,  he  did 
not  know  what  kind  of  metal  it  was:  the 
piece  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  smooth- 
ing iron. 

"Mr.  Reed  carried  the  piece  of  metal  to 
Concord,  and  showed  it  to  a  William  Atkin- 
son, a  silversmith,  but  he  not  thinking  of 
gold,  was  unable  to  say  what  kind  of  metal 
it  was. 

"Mr.  Reed  kept  the  piece  for  several 
years  on  his  house  floor,  to  lay  against  the 
door  to  keep  it  from  shutting.  In  the  year 
1802,  he  went  to  market  to  Fayetteville,  and 
carried  the  piece  of  metal  with  him,  and  on 
showing  it  to  a  jeweller,  the  jeweller  im- 
mediately told  him  it  was  gold,  and  re- 
quested Mr.  Reed  to  leave  the  metal  with 


him  and  said  he  would  flux  it.  Mr.  Reed  left 
it,  and  returned  in  a  short  time,  and  on  his 
return  the  jeweller  showed  him  a  large  bar 
of  gold,  six  or  eight  inches  long.  The 
jeweller  then  asked  Mr.  Reed  what  he  would 
take  for  the  bar.  Mr.  Reed,  not  knowing  the 
value  of  gold,  thought  he  would  ask  a  "big 
price,"  and  so  he  asked  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($3.50!).  The  jeweller  paid  him 
his  price.  (See  note.) 

"After  returning  home,  Mr.  Reed  examined 
and  found  gold  in  the  surface  along  the 
creek.  He  then  associated  Frederick  Kisor, 
James  Love,  and  Martin  Phifer  with  him- 
self, and  in  the  year  1803,  they  found  a 
piece  of  gold  in  the  branch  that  weighed 
twenty-eight  pounds.  Numerous  pieces  were 
found  at  this  mine  weighing  from  sixteen 
pounds  down  to  the  smallest  particles.  The 
whole  surface  along  the  creek  for  nearly  a 
mile  was  very  rich  in  gold. 

"The  veins  of  this  mine  were  discovered 
in  the  year  1831.  They  yielded  a  large 
quantity  of  gold.  The  veins  are  flint  or 
quartz. 

"I  do  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true 
statement  of  the  discovery  and  history  of 
this  mine,  as  given  by  John  Reed  and  his 
son  Conrad  Reed,  now  both  dead." 

(Editor's  Note:  Reed  later  realized  that  the 
gold  nugget  was  worth  about  $8,000.  Ac- 
cording to  one  source  Reed  "sued  the 
jeweler  and  recovered  $3,000."  It  has  been 
said  that  from  1799  to  1848  the  Reed  mine 
alone  produced  gold  "in  excess  of 
$10,000,000.") 


Ore  Mill  used  at  Gold  Hill, 
Rowan  County.  This  par- 
ticular ore  mill  may  be 
seen  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional   Center,  Salisbury. 
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The  Money  Makers 


Gold  was  more  abundant  in  North  Carolina 
than  in  most  other  states,  but  gold  coins, 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  were  not.  Gold 
dust,  nuggets,  and  jewelry,  awkward  as  they 
may  seem,  circulated  as  currency  because 
so  few  dared  to  make  the  long  trip  to  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  gold  made 
its  way  east  or  southeast  to  New  Bern, 
Wilmington,  or  Charleston  and  from  there, 
no  doubt,  to  Europe  where  it  was  minted  or 
struck  into  foreign  currency — lost  forever  to 
the  American  economy.  Money  problems 
were  further  complicated  by  the  scarcity  of 
state  and  federal  currency  and  the  unstable 
nature  of  government  paper  money. 


The  arrival  of 
Ch  r  istopher 
Bechtler,  his  son 
Augustus,  and  a 
nephew  Chris- 
topher, Jr.,  to 
Rutherford  Coun- 
ty, North  Caro- 
lina, marked  the 
beginning  of 
monetary  relief 
for  much  of  the 
Southeast.  The 
Bechtlers,  who 
were  experienc- 
ed German  metal 
workers  from  the 


June  KTMI. 


NOTICE 

[TO  GOLD  MXSffi&S  4k  OTBB&g. 

CBKCHTLER.  inform*  all  interested  in  the 
•  gold  mines  and  in  assaying  and  bringing 
Fine  gold  of  the  mines  into  ingots  or  pieccsof  astnn- 
[daid  value  that  he  is  now  prepared  to  assay  and 
stamp  geld,  to  any  amount,  to  a  standard  of  20  ca 
[rats,  making  it  into  pieces  of  $!i.50and& ii.00  value 
Nil  his  establishment  3£  miles  north  of  Rutherford 
Ron,  on  the  road  leading  from  ttutherfordton  to 
I  Jeanstown.    The  following  are  his  prices : 

For  simply  fluxing  rough  gold.  J  per  cent 
For  fluxing  gold — to  be  stamped.  £  per  ccnl 
For  assaying  gold,  any  quantity  less 

than  3  lbs..  $1.00 
For  stamping,  24  per  cenl. 

July  2.  1831.  20tf 


was  hindered  by  the  lack  of  gold  in  circula- 
lation.  Congress  had  failed  to  improve  the 
situation  when  it  rejected  a  petition  by  the 
gold  miners  to  have  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  mint  set  up  in  the  area.  So,  Bechtler 
fabricated  the  idea  of  coining  gold  himself, 
and  "at  the  suggestion  of  several  gentle- 
men of  highest  standing"  among  the  miners, 
began  what  was  the  most  important  private 
mint  to  operate  in  the  Southeast. 

After  having  manufactured  their  own  dies 
and  press,  the  Bechtlers,  by  July,  1831,  had 
begun  striking  coins  in  at  least  two  denomi- 
nations—$2.50  and  $5.00  pieces.  For  several 
weeks,  beginning  with  July  2,  1831,  Chris- 
topher Bechtler 
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1831  Bechtler  Advertisement 


Grand  Duchy  of 

Baden,  had  come  to  America  in  1829.  They 
settled  briefly  in  Pennsylvania  before 
coming  to  North  Carolina  in  1830.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  Bechtlers  came  to  Ruther- 
fordton,  for  in  1830  Rutherford  County  was 
practically  the  geographic  center  of  the 
gold  mining  district  of  the  United  States. 
This  district  included  North  Carolina  west 
of  the  Yadkin  River,  a  small  area  of  north- 
western South  Carolina,  and  a  portion  of 
north  Georgia. 

A  short  time  after  opening  a  jewelry  shop 
in  Rutherfordton,  Christopher  Bechtler,  the 
elder,  realized  that  the  economy  of  the  area 


ran  an  ad  in  the 

North  Carolina 
Spectator  and 
Western  Adver- 
tiser (Ruther- 
fordton) announ- 
cing the  estab- 
lishment and  lo- 
cation of  his 
mint  three  and 
one-half  miles 
north  of  Ruther- 
fordton. Some- 
time during  1832 
the  Bechtler 
$1.00  gold  piece 
appeared,  which 
was  the  first 
in   the  United 


gold   dollar  to   be  coined 
States. 

Christopher  Bechtler  was  truly  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  assaying  gold.  When  some  of 
his  coins  were  noticeably  heavier  than 
others  of  the  same  denomination,  the  govern- 
ment sent  agents  to  investigate.  They  found, 
however,  that  the  appropriate  amount  of  gold 
was  in  each  coin,  which  was  more  than 
could  be  said  of  the  coins  struck  at  the 
government  mint  in  Philadelphia.  Since  the 
Bechtlers  used  the  proper  amount  of  gold 
in  each  coin,  it  took  more  gold  to  make  a 
coin   from   the   impure  varieties   found  in 
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some  mining  areas.  This  accounted  for  the 
differences  in  the  weights  and  sizes  of 
the  same  coin.  The  Bechtlers  could  have 
taken  unfair  advantage  of  those  who  brought 
gold  to  them,  but  the  fact  that  they  died  in 
"semi-poverty"  should  be  a  testimony  to 
their  honesty  and  uprightness  in  their  busi- 
ness dealings. 

Most  of  the  Bechtler  gold  coins  were 
minted  before  the  death  of  Christopher,  Sr., 
in  1842.  After  his  death  the  coinage  busi- 
ness passed  into  the  hands  of  Augustus 
Bechtler  who  was  succeeded  after  about  a 
year  by  Christopher,  Jr.  Augustus  Bechtler 
died  prior  to  1847,  and  Christopher,  Jr., 
lacking  the  initiative  of  his  uncle  and 
finding  the  jewelry  business  more  profitable, 


Die  for  Bechtler  Coin 


moved  to  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  in 
the  early  1850s,  ending  the  era  of  Bechtler 
coinage. 

Although  more  than  $2,250,000  in  Becht- 
ler coins  were  put  into  circulation  in  three 
denominations,  there  are  relatively  few  left 
today.  After  the  Charlotte  branch  of  the 
United  States  Mint  opened  in  1837,  many  of 
the  Bechtler  coins  were  re-struck.  The  de- 
cade of  the  1850s  saw  thousands  of  North 
Carolinians  moving  west  in  search  of  great- 
er opportunities  and  with  them  they  carried 
Bechtler  coins.  During  the  Civil  War  many 
of  the  coins  made  their  way  to  Europe 
through  the  blockade  and  were  exchanged 


for  supplies.  Today,  various  Bechtler  coins, 
as  collectors'  items,  have  values  from 
$115.00  (Very  Fine)  to  $5,000  (Uncirculat- 
ed). 

In  addition  to  the  coins  they  made,  the 
Bechtlers  were  known  for  their  "manufacture 
of  collar  buttons,  cuff  links,  watch  chains, 
necklaces,  brooches,  rings,  and  numerous 
other  gold  trinkets.  They  were  also  gun- 
smiths of  great  ability." 

The  Bechtler  mint  proved  to  be  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  early  North  Carolina.  The  increased 
supply  of  coins  made  it  much  more  con- 
venient for  people  to  buy  or  sell  goods 
which  was  indeed  a  boost  for  industry.  Their 
mint  was  directly  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  branch  of  the  United 
States  Mint  at  Charlotte. 
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SHIPS  — 

NORTH 

Indus  trit 


1766  Salem  founded — a  central  town  designed  for  those  wil 
trades. 

1766-  About  60  percent  of  all  the  naval  stores  exported  fro 
1768  the    North    American    colonies    originated    in  Non 
Carolina. 

1768-  Between  5.6  million  and  7.7  million  shingles  were  e: 
1772  ported  from  North  Carolina.  This  was  about  one-sevenl 

or  one-eighth  the  total  number  exported  by  the  colonie 

as  a  whole. 

1776  Wilcox  and  England  of  Chatham  County  agreed  to  furnis 
for  two  years  all  castings  of  cannon,  balls,  and  hollo 
ware  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  country,  at  tfi 
market  price  of  cast  iron,  deducting  the  charge  < 
casting. 

1789  "Big  Ore  Bank,"  east  of  Lincolnton,  bought  by  Peti 
Forney  and  three  associates. 

1799  Gold  discovered  in  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolin 
soon  became  the  "Golden  State." 


CLOTH 


1811  Five  salt  manufacturies  operating  along  the  seacoa; 
near  Wilmington  to  produce  about  20,000  bushels  of  sa 
annually. 

1813  First  cotton  mill  established  near  Lincolnton  by  Michai 
Schenck  and  Absolem  Warlick. 


SHINGLES 


VENEEE 
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1836 
,1837 

>  1850 
1852 


0 IOLINA 

Mlmanac 


The  first  steam  operated  cotton  mill  in  North  Carolina 
was  established  by  Henry  Humphries  in  Greensboro. 

Christopher  Bechtler  opened  private  mint  near  Ruther- 
ford ton. 

First  railroad  in  North  Carolina  completed  at  Raleigh. 
Horses  drew  the  cars  carrying  granite  from  the  quarry  to 
the  Capitol  site.  Passengers  were  carried  on  Sundays 
for  airings. 

The  Washington  silver  mine  (Silver  Hill  Mine)  in  David- 
son County  began  operations. 

Edwin  M.  Holt's  cotton  mill  began  production  at  Ala- 
mance. The  Charlotte  branch  of  the  United  States  Mint 
opened. 

The  Manteo  Paper  Mills  began  operations  near  Raleigh. 

The  average  wage  per  day  for  workers  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina manufacturing  plants  was: 

Wrought  iron,  39<t. 
Cotton  factories,  male,  44<t . 
Cotton  factories,  female,  21$. 
Wool  factories,  male,  68$. 
Wool  factories,  female,  21$. 


HOGSHEADS 
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Green  and  Gold 


"...  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  'twas  a 
accident.  I  commenced  to  cure  it  and  it  com- 
menced to  git  yallow.  It  kep'  on  yallowin' 
and  kep'  on  yallowin'  and  kep'  on  yallowin' 
twell  it  got  clar  up  ...  it  looked  so  purty.  I 
kept  making  it  yallow  and  when  it  was  cured 
it  was  'musement  for  folks  to  come  and  see 
it."  Nearly  fifty  years  after  Stephen's  lucky 
accident  he  still  could  recall  the  episode 
which  was  to  affect  tobacco  curing  methods. 

"The  incident  occurred  in  a  curing  barn 
on  the  farm  of  a  Caswell  County  tobacco 
planter,  Captain  Abisha  Slade.  Some  time 
in  the  late  summer  of  1839  a  young  black- 
smith, Stephen,  was  tending  the  wood  fires 
on  the  dirt  floor.  The  direct  heat  of  open 
fires  was  then  the  general  method  of  curing 
leaf,  except  for  the  types  dried  out  by  air. 
Stephen  fell  asleep  and  he  napped  long 
enough  for  his  fires  to  go  nearly  out.  When 
suddenly  he  awakened  he  ran  to  a  nearby 
pit  where  charcoal  logs  were  smoldering  and 
threw  the  hot  coals  on  the  dying  barn- floor 
fires.  The  heat  came  up  fast.  In  a  little 


while  the  drying  leaves  had  become  a  spark- 
ling bright-yellow,  a  rich  color  apparently 
never  before  obtained  for  cured  tobacco  any- 
where in  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere. 

Captain  Slade  had  600  pounds  of  that 
"bright"  leaf  when  curing  was  completed. 
He  sold  it  at  the  nearby  Danville,  Virginia, 
market  for  four  times  the  average  price  of 
local  tobacco.  Curious  buyers  and  other 
farmers  were  told  how  the  desirable  color 
had  been  achieved.  The  news  spread  and 
other  growers,  some  of  whom  had  already 
been  experimenting  with  charcoal  as  a 
curing  fuel,  began  to  adopt  the  "Slade 
formula."  That  meant  raising  the  heat  from 
charcoal  fires  to  a  high  degree  after  the 
leaves  hanging  in  the  barn  were  partially 
cured.  Captain  Slade,  a  generous  man, 
shared  the  information  on  how  best  to 
obtain  the  "fine,  gold  leaf." 

From:  Jerome  E.  Brooks,  Green  Leaf  and 
Gold:  Tobacco  in  North  Carolina,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History.  1962. 
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Iron 


were  making  900  tons  of  bar  iron  and  200 
tons  of  castings  in  the  form  of  skillets, 
pots,  and  ovens. 


Jane  Griffith 

Belmont  Cardinals 
Belmont 

Some  iron  was  produced  in  Nash,  Johns- 
ton, and  other  eastern  counties,  but  most  of 
the  ironworks  were  in  the  Piedmont.  Lincoln 
County  was  the  leading  county. 

The  iron  industry  in  Lincoln  County  be- 
gan shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
There  were  no  iron  mines  until  after  the 
Revolution  because  the  manufacturing  of 
iron  was  forbidden  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. All  such  articles  were  to  be  bought 
from  the  "Mother  Country." 

Land  was  offered  to  anyone  who  would 
start  ironworks.  General  Peter  Forney  of 
Lincoln  County  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  government  offer.  He  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  "Big  Iron  Ore  Bank," 
seven  miles  east  of  Lincolnton.  General 
Forney  began  building  his  ironworks  in 
1787. 
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By   1823   ten   forges  and   four  furnaces 


Forney  Warehouse  Inventory  (1832) 


Forney's  Forges 


"Peter  Forney  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  lawgiver  for  the  state  and  nation, 
and  the  founder  of  the  iron  industry  in  Wes- 
tern North  Carolina,"  Samuel  A.  Ashe, 
(Ed.),  Biographical  History  of  North  Caro- 
lina, vol.  5,  p.  98).  He  was  the  son  of  Gen- 
eral Jacob  Forney,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina. 

Forney  saw  extensive  service  during  the 
Revolution,  first  as  a  lieutenant  and  then 
a  captain.  Much  later  in  life  he  was  honored 
by  the  legislature  with  an  appointment  as 
brigadier  general  in  the  militia. 

After  the  Revolution,  Forney  became 
owner  of  the  "Big  Ore  Bank,"  a  famous 
iron  ore  deposit  near  Lincolnton.  He  re- 
ceived title  to  the  iron  ore  bank  from  the 
the  state  in  1789.  (According  to  his  records, 
Forney  first  produced  iron  from  the  field  in 
1788.)  He  later  sold  part  interest  in  his 


company  to  three  other  distinguished  men, 
Captain  Alexander  Brevard,  Major  John 
Davidson,  and  General  Joseph  Graham. 
Vesuvius  Forge  on  Anderson's  Creek  and 
Mt.  Tirzah  Forge  were  erected  by  this  com- 
pany. Forney's  chief  ironworks  were  es- 
tablished at  Leeper's  Creek  around  1809 
and  were  known  as  Madison  Forge.  During 
the  War  of  1812  the  works  produced  cannon 
balls  for  the  United  States  Government. 
Pictured  above  is  an  inventory  of  Madison 
Forge  made  at  the  time  of  Forney's  death  in 
1832.  The  inventory  contains  a  list  of 
typical  items  produced  by  the  early  iron 
makers  in  America. 

Aside  from  his  business  interest,  Forney 
was  also  very  active  in  politics.  He  was 
many  times  a  member  of  the  legislature  and 
served  in  the  Thirteenth  Congress  from 
1813-1815.  He  served  on  several  occasions 
as  a  presidential  elector. 
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Tar  9n  Turpentine  •  1845 


"The  following  description  of  the  process 
of  making  tar  and  turpentine,  we  copy  from 
a  letter  from  a  traveller  in  the  South,  which 
appeared  in  a  late  newspaper:  (It  is  obvious 
this  was  written  by  a  man  who  knew  little 
about  the  turpentine  industry.) 

"This  turpentine  business  has  become, 
within  the  last  two  years,  a  very  lucrative 
one  indeed.  The  boundless  forests  of  fir 
which  cover  North  Carolina,  offer  material 
to  the  enterprising  for  a  couple  of  centuries 
to  come.  The  forests  can  be  purchased  for  a 
dollar  an  acre.  Some  farms  have  been  sold 
for  ten  cents  an  acre!  and  the  highest  I  have 
heard  did  not  exceed  two  dollars. 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never 
been  in  a  turpentine  country,  I  may  describe 
the  process  of  gathering  and  distilling  this 
subtle  spirit.  The  trees  are  cupped  in  the 
spring:  about  eighteen  inches  square  of  the 
bark  is  peeled  of;  the  cupping  is  made 
by  one  or  two  cuts  of  an  axe,  of  peculiar 
shape,  near  the  root.  In  the  summer  and  fall 
the  turpentine  oozes  out  through  this  vent. 
The  negro  comes  round  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
gathers  this  oozed  matter  into  his  bucket. 
The  trees  are  continually  exuding  during 
the  season.  The  ensuing  year  they  are  cut 
a  little  higher  than  before,  when  a  new  crop 
is  obtained.  The  process  may  be  repeated 
for  five  or  six  years,  cutting  higher  up  the 
trunk  each  year;  after  which  the  trees  are 


cut  down  and  chopped  into  short  logs,  and 
piled  together  in  peculiar  heaps,  called 
"kilns,"  when  a  slow  fire  is  put  under  the 
heap,  and  thus  pitch  and  tar  are  obtained 
from  the  heated  pile.  The  fatty  matter,  or 
raw  turpentine,  is  packed  into  barrels — 
brought  to  the  distilleries,  boiled  and 
evaporated  in  the  common  way  in  which 
spirit  is  extracted  in  the  alcohol  distilleri- 
es, the  steam  passing  through  a  large  worm 
or  refrigerator,  which  is  set  in  an  immense 
vat  of  cold  water.  The  surface  of  the  water, 
being  the  hottest,  passes  off,  while  the 
attendant  keeps  pumping  cold  water  through 
a  pipe  that  forces  it  to  the  bottom,  causing 
the  hot  water,  created  on  the  surface,  to 
pass  off.  The  steam  comes  out  in  spirits  of 
turpentine  below,  and  is  barrelled  tightly 
and  sent  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
and  the  residue  is  rosin. 

"North  Carolina  sends  out  an  immense 
quantity  of  Indian  corn,  staves,  turpentine, 
pitch,  tar,  and  rosin;  besides  which,  she  is 
beginning  to  manufacture  cotton  and 
woollens." 


The  above  letter  was  taken  from  a  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  ca. 
1845,  found  in  the  North  Carolina  State 
Library's  North  Carolina  Collection  Pamph- 
let File. 
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Yates  Mill 

Duke  Ray 

Curious  Carolinians 
Raleigh 

Yates  Mill,  located  near  Raleigh,  is  the 
only  one  of  four  original  mills  in  the  capital 
city  area  that  is  still  standing.  This  mill, 
constructed  in  the  early  1800s,  has  been 
used  for  lumber  manufacturing,  com  and 
wheat  milling,  and  wool  carding. 

The  mill  was  bought  before  1861  from 
William  Boylan  by  four  men,  James  Dodd, 
Thomas  Briggs,  James  Penny,  and  William 
Primrose.  The  other  three  owners  sold  their 
shares  to  William  Penny,  and  it  was  during 
the  Civil  War  that  Phares  Yates  bought  the 
mill  and  the  six  hundred  acres  surrounding 
it.  Later  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Finley, 
who  gave  it  to  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Today,  old  Yates  Mill  is  slowly  de- 
teriorating from  lack  of  interest.   I  have 


Yates  Mill 


made  several  trips  to  the  mill  investigating 
deterioration.  The  greatest  damaged  area 
is  the  water  wheel.  Because  of  the  his- 
torical significance  of  this  structure  and 
the  educational  value,  hopefully,  pre- 
servation and  restoration  of  Yates  Mill  will 
be  undertaken. 


Cotton  Textile  Industry 


Schenck-Warlick  Cotton  Mill 

Barbara  Glass 

Belmont  Cardinals 
Belmont 

The  cotton  textile  industry  began  in  North 
Carolina  in  1813.  Michael  Schenck  and 
Absalom  Warlick  built  a  cotton  mill  on  Mill 
Branch,  which  is  one  and  a  half  miles  east 
of  Lincolnton.  As  far  as  records  show,  this 
was  the  first  mill  using  cotton  built  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  1817  Joel  Battle  and  Henry  Donaldson 
built  their  mill  at  the  falls  of  the  Tar  River. 


Battle  and  Donaldson  chose  this  location 
so  their  mill  could  be  run  by  water  power. 
The  mill  was  later  burned  in  1863  by  some 
members  of  the  Union  Army. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  continued  to 
grow  and  was  the  chief  industry  in  North 
Carolina  until  the  cigarette  rolling  machine 
was  developed  and  tobacco  became  the 
largest  for  a  while. 

In  1830  Henry  Humphries  built  Mount 
Helca  Mills  at  Greensboro.  It  was  the  first 
steam  cotton  mill  in  North  Carolina.  It  was 
later  bought  by  Thomas  R.  Tate.  Tate 
moved  the  mill  to  Mountain  Island  where  it 
was  operated  by  water  power. 

In  1832  E.  M.  Holt  built  a  mill  on  Ala- 
mance Creek  in  Orange  County.  It  was  later 
burned  by  the  Yankees  in  1865,  but  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1869. 

The  rise  of  the  cotton  textile  industry 
was  a  factor  marking  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion in  Piedmont  North  Carolina.  Textile 
manufacturing  is  the  largest  industry  in 
North  Carolina  today. 
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Little  Pieces 


William  Little,  who  settled  in  Sneeds- 
borough,  Anson  County,  in  1801,  is  one  of 
those  North  Carolina  cabinet  makers  about 
whom  quite  a  bit  is  known.  He  was  born  at 
Marlsgate  near  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County, 
England, on  May  10,  1775.  He  was  apprentic- 
ed to  John  Graham  of  Bighead  as  a  cabinet 
maker,  and  his  ticket  to  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
was  purchased  on  July  25,  1798.  He  worked 
for  a  time  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
from  whence  he  came  to  Sneedsborough 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1848. 
Little  worked  in  walnut,  mahogany,  and 
cherry  and  used  mostly  Sheraton  and  Hepple- 
white  styles  with  some  Chippendale.  Most 
of  the  William  Little  pieces  known  today 
are  owned  by  descendants. 


by  Tom  Day 


by  William  Little 


Work 


Tom  Day  is  one  of  the  state's  most  widely 
known  early  cabinet  makers.  A  free,  Jamai- 
can Negro,  Day  operated  from  Milton  ca. 
1820  to  1861  when  he  died.  He  had  a  number 
of  apprentices.  So  popular  did  Day's  work 
become  that  he  traveled  with  his  design 
books  to  homes  throughout  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  to  measure  whole  rooms  or 
even  whole  houses  for  furniture  to  be  made 
to  the  specifications  of  the  home  or  planta- 
tion owner.  Traveling  back  to  his  shop  with 
measurements,  Day  would  have  his  workmen 
make  the  furniture  and  take  it  back  in 
pieces  by  wagon  or  wagons  and  set  it  up  in 
the  spot  for  which  it  was  designed.  Day, 
too,  worked  in  walnut,  cherry,  mahogany,  or 
rosewood. 
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Charlie's 


Challenge 


whoszit  ? 

CLUE:  He  is  a  very  important  North  Caro- 
linian who  was  in  the  space  program.  Look 
for  his  name  in  the  May  issue  on  "MAN, 
MOON,  ..."  Remember,  junior  historians, 
the  correct  answer  with  the  earliest 
postmark  wins  $1.00.  Send  your  answer 
to  CHARTER  CHARLIE,  P.  O.  Box  1881, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27602. 


FEBRUARY'S  ANSWER: 

TURPENTINE  HACK 

Hacking  to  induce  the  flow  of  sap. 

(See  story  page  12  and  drawing  page  3) 
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DO  IT  YOURSELF:  £1 

bunscove 


On  March  7  an  eighty-mile  wide  belt  of  land  in  eastern  North  Carolina  running 
parallel  to  the  coast  will  experience  a  total  solar  eclipse,  and  the  eclipse  for  the  rest  of 
North  Carolina  will  be  almost  total.  This  is  only  the  second  total  eclipse  to  touch  the  North 
American  continent  in  the  past  ten  years. 

The  moon  will  begin  passing  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  during  the  morning  of 
March  7  with  the  total  eclipse  occurring  about  1:30  p.m.  EST  and  lasting  just  under  three 
minutes.  The  effects  of  the  eclipse  will  be  noticeable  for  several  hours. 

The  eclipse  will  be  a  fitting  "send-off"  to  our  next  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  entitled,  "Man,  Moon,  ..."  As  a  project  you  might  like  to  observe  nature  during 
the  eclipse  to  see  if  the  birds  go  to  their  nests,  or  if  you  live  on  or  near  a  farm,  you  might 
notice  whether  the  animals  are  fooled  into  thinking  night  is  approaching.  Another  project 
would  be  constructing  your  own  "sunscope"  so  that  you  can  safely  view  the  eclipse  in- 
directly. Such  devices  as  "smoked  glass,"  two  pairs  of  sunglasses,  over-exposed  photo- 
graphic negatives,  welders  goggles,  and  pieces  of  colored  glass  should  not  be  used.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  "there  are  no  filters  general- 
ly available  through  which  it  is  safe  to  view  an  eclipse  directly."  Many  people  have  been 
totally  blinded  from  viewing  an  eclipse  this  way. 

In  the  next  issue  of  THJH  look  for  an  interesting  sidelight  to  another  eclipse  that 
occurred  in  North  Carolina  back  in  1841. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
MAKING  A  SUNSCOPE 

1.  Choose  a  box  12"  x  18"  x  36" 

2.  Open  the  cardboard  carton  and  paste  a 
single  sheet  of  blank  white  paper  over 
one  of  its  ends. 

3.  Cut  a  small  hole  in  the  box  near  its  top, 
at  the  opposite  end  from  the  white  paper. 

4.  Tape  a  piece  of  aluminum  foil  over  the 
hole,  and  puncture  the  foil  once  with  a 
pin. 


5.  At  the  same  end  of  the  box  as  the  pin- 
hole cut  a  second  hold,  large  enough 
to  allow  plenty  of  head  room. 

6.  Close  and  seal  box  with  masking  tape, 
and  tape  box's  corners  to  stop  light 
leaks. 

7.  Test  sunscope  by  placing  it  over  your 
head  and  standing  with  your  back  to  the 
sun.  If  device  is  made  properly,  light 
should  project  onto  white  sheet  of  paper. 


PINHOLE  IN  ALUMINUM 
FOIL  WHICH  HAS  BEEN 
TAPED  OVER  HOLE 


PIECE  OF  WHITE  PAPER  SERVING  AS 
PROJECTION  SCREEN 


OPENING  FOR 
THE  HEAD 


From  an  article  in  The  State  by  Kelvin  Wallace  Coventry.  Copyrite  The  State,  1969. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


Charter 


Charlie's 


Chats 


CHALLENGE 

WHOSZIT? 


Have  A  Good  Summer  Vacation! 


WISHYA'  KNEWZIT! 
(See  article  page  2.) 


JAMES  E.  WEBB 

Former  Administrator  of  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (Native  of 
Oxford,  North  Carolina)  NASA  Photo. 

MANY  THANKS ! ! !  to  all  of  you  whose  contributions  have  filled  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
magazine  this  year.  It's  been  fun  working  with  you. 

During  your  SUMMER  VACATION  why  not  plan  a  trip  to  one  of  your  STATE  HISTORIC  SITES? 


Alamance  Battleground,  Burlington 
Aycock  Birthplace,  Fremont 
Bath,  Bath 

Bennett  Place,  Durham 

Bentonville  Battleground,  Newton  Grove 

Brunswick  Town,  Southport 

Caswell  Memorial— C.S.S.  Neuse,  Kinston 


Fort  Fisher,  Kure  Beach 

Historic  Halifax,  Halifax 

Polk  Birthplace,  Pineville 

Somerset  Place,  Creswell 

Town  Creek  Indian  Mound,  Mount  Gilead 

Vance  Birthplace,  Weaverville 
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North  Carolina's  Role  In  Space 


Wright  Brothers'  first  flight  in  progress,  December  17,  1903. 


Prepared  for  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
by  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration personnel. 


The  Space  Age,  now  in  its  second  de- 
cade, has  its  roots  set  deep  in  North  Caro- 
lina; for  it  was  here,  sixty-seven  years  ago, 
that  man's  age-old  dream  of  shaking  loose 
the  bonds  of  gravity  that  kept  him  chained 
to  earth  finally  was  realized.  Fantasy  be- 
came fact  on  December  17,  1903,  when 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  took  off  from  a 
sandy,  dusty  stretch  of  beach  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Kitty  Hawk  in  their  heavier-than- 
air  machine  to  fly  102  feet  in  12  seconds. 

This  important  achievement  was  com- 
memorated at  the  close  of  last  year  by 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  whose  college 
days  at  Duke  have  bound  him  closely  to 
North  Carolina.  On  December  11,  1969,  the 


President,  as  designated  by  the  Congress, 
issued  a  proclamation  marking  the  17th  of 
December  of  each  year  as  Wright  Brothers 
Day  and  calling  for  its  observance  "with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities,  both 
to  recall  the  accomplishments  of  the  Wright 
Brothers,  and  to  provide  a  stimulus  to  avia- 
tion in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world."  They  represent,  the  President  said, 
"mankind's  ceaseless  effort  to  make  dreams 
a  reality." 

Almost  sixty-six  years  after  the  Wright 
brothers  made  man's  first  powered  flight, 
another  dream  became  a  reality  when  men 
landed  on  the  moon — on  another  beach — the 
dusty  lunar  plain  of  the  waterless  Sea  of 


Tranquility.  North  Carolina  has  had  a  signi- 
ficant role  in  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream 
which,  as  President  Nixon  has  said,  not 
only  emancipated  man  from  his  bondage  to 
earth  but  expanded  his  horizons  to  the  far 
reaches  of  space.  North  Carolina's  direct 
involvement  with  NASA's  program  to  land 
men  on  the  moon  began  in  1960  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  space  agency's  astronaut  train- 
ing program.  From  the  first,  the  Morehead 
Planetarium  at  Chapel  Hill  has  been  used  to 
train  astronauts  in  the  skill  of  celestial 
guidance  and  navigation.  The  planetarium 
has  provided  all  Mercury,  Gemini  and  now 
Apollo  astronauts  with  precise  simulation 
of  the  celestial  environment  in  which  they 
travel.  In  fact,  A.  F.  Jenzano,  director  of 
the  Morehead  Planetarium,  was  responsible 
for  the  creation  and  development  of  this 
important  aspect  of  NASA's  astronaut  train- 
ing program. 

Among  the  astronauts  who  have  been  pre- 
pared for  earth  orbital  excursions  into  space 
as  well  as  for  lunar  flight  are  two  native 
sons:  Major  Charles  Moss  Duke,  Jr.  (USAF), 
and  Dr.  William  Edgar  Thornton,  who  re- 


ceived his  doctorate  in  medicine  in  1963 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Thornton,  who  was  selected  as  a  sci- 
entist's astronaut  by  NASA  in  August,  1967, 
is  currently  undergoing  pilot  training  at 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  Following 
his  graduation  from  Chapel  Hill,  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  on  active  duty  and 
was  assigned  to  the  USAF  Aerospace  Medi- 
cal Division  at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  he  became  involved 
in  research  in  space  medicine  and  sub- 
sequently applied  for  astronaut  training.  Dr. 
Thornton  was  born  in  Goldsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Major  Duke,  born  in  Charlotte,  attended 
Lancaster  High  School  in  Lancaster,  South 
Carolina,  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  Naval 
Sciences  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in 
1957  and  his  M.  S.  degree  in  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics  from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1964.  He  was  at  the 
Air  Force  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School 
as  an  instructor  when  he  was  notified  of  his 
selection  as  an  astronaut.  Major  Duke  was  a 


Dr.  William  Edgar  Thornton,  Goldsboro,  North 

Carolina.   

(NASA  Photo) 


Major  Charles  Moss  Duke,  Jr.,  Charlotte,  North 

Carolina.  ,  . 

(NASA  Photo) 
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NASA  satellite  tracking  station,  Rosman,  North 

Carolina.  ,.,.„. 

(NASA  Photo) 


member  of  the  astronaut  support  crew  for 
the  Apollo  10  flight.  He  was  selected  as 
backup  lunar  module  pilot  for  the  Apollo  13 
mission. 

Based  solely  on  the  pattern  of  achieve- 
ment by  others  from  North  Carolina,  the  high 
achievements  in  space  by  these  young  North 
Carolinians  may  be  anticipated  with  con- 
siderable assurance.  Indeed,  our  outstanding 
successes  in  space  must  be  credited  largely 
to  one  North  Carolinian,  James  E.  Webb, 
NASA's  Administrator  from  February,  1961, 
through  September,  1968.  Under  his  manage- 
ment and  direction,  the  national  space 
effort,  which  began  in  the  shadow  of  Sput- 
nik, achieved  unquestioned  preeminence. 
This  was  the  result  of  his  implementation  of 
a  concept  that  drew  together  the  efforts  of 
government,  industry,  and  the  university 
community  in  a  new  kind  of  cooperative 
teamwork. 

An  important  example  of  this  concept  in 
action  is  the  Research  Triangle  of  North 
Carolina,  anchored  geographically  at  each 
corner  respectively  by  Duke  University  at 
Durham,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh.  In  the  center  of  this  com- 
plex is  the  Research  Triangle  Park,  a  5,000 
acre  home  for  both  government  agencies  and 
industrial  firms.  Mr.  Webb  has  described  the 
work  that  goes  on  in  the  Research  Triangle, 
under  the  direction  of  universities  afore- 
mentioned, as  "the  kind  of  teamwork  that 
has  made  our  national  space  program  possi- 


ble." And  in  the  Research  Triangle  the  tech- 
nical research  that  will  pave  the  way  for 
tomorrow's  engineering  advances  continues. 

In  addition  to  this  vital  complex,  North 
Carolina  also  is  host  to  NASA's  Rosman 
tracking  station,  dedicated  in  October  1963, 
one  of  the  17  NASA  Space  Tracking  and 
Data  Acquisition  Network  (STADAN)  sta- 
tions that  keep  tabs  on  our  unmanned 
satellites  and  receive  data  from  them.  The 
heart  and  brains  of  the  station  are  its  two 
85-foot  diameter  antennae  at  Rosman  and  a 
giant  antenna  in  the  Pisgah  National  Forest 
remote  from  the  interference  of  man-made 
electrical  devices. 

Rosman  station  is  located  in  the  highest 
point  in  the  state.  Because  of  this  excellent 
location,  Rosman  forms  a  key  link  in  both 
the  east-west  and  the  north-south  chains 
of  the  STADAN  network.  More  than  sixteen 
foreign  countries  have  cooperated  in  the 
tracking  operations;  and  the  STADAN  net- 
work celebrated  its  12th  anniversary  on 
January  31  of  this  year. 

North  Carolina's  scope  of  participation 
in  the  space  effort  is  also  indicated  by  the 
NASA  research  and  training  grants  awarded 
to  its  universities  and  the  prime  contracts 
and  subcontracts  given  to  its  business  and 
research  firms.  These  total  well  over  $8 
million.  The  research  grants  cover  studies 


Wheels  Within  Wheels — is  the  impression  given 
by  this  giant  space  tracking  antenna  in  a  remote 
area  of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest. 

(NASA  Photo) 
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in  such  fields  as  electrical  engineering, 
mechanical  engineering,  mathematics,  phy- 
sics, and  genetics  at  Duke  University,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University. 

North  Carolina  and  the  nation  have  come 
a  long  way  since  the  12-second  flight  of 
120  feet  67  years  ago.  Not  only  have  we 
crossed  the  vertical  frontier  and  reached 
the  moon,  we  also  have  vastly  increased 
our  ability  to  navigate  in  the  airways  sur- 
rounding earth.  We  have  planes  that  are 
longer  by  far  than  the  distance  covered  by 
the  Wright  brothers  in  their  pioneer  flight. 
We  can  fly  at  supersonic  speeds,  cross 
oceans  in  hours.  The  earth's  surface  no 
longer  is  the  main  avenue  for  travel.  In- 
deed, surface  travel  between  our  cities  has 
become  subordinated  to  air  travel.  The 
great,  great,  great,  i  great  grandchildren 
of  the  Kitty  Hawk  of  67  years  ago  today 


provide  the  major  transportation  links  be- 
tween our  cities,  states,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  That  first  flight  in  1903  has 
pushed  us  all  closer  together,  and  this 
closer  communication  ultimately  may  bring 
the  understanding  that  can  result  in  the 
realization  of  yet  another  dream — the  dream 
of  world  peace. 

Now  ranking  eleventh  in  the  nation  in 
population,  North  Carolina  is  providing  the 
economic,  social  and  cultural  incentives  to 
attract  major  aerospace  industries  and  re- 
search organizations  and  the  scientists, 
engineers,  and  managers  to  operate  them. 
One  of  the  original  13  colonies,  whose  citi- 
zens helped  realize  the  dream  of  a  new 
nation  of  free  men,  North  Carolina  continues 
to  provide  the  intellectual  climate  and 
ferment  for  those  who  dream  grand  dreams 
and  make  them  come  true. 


Apollo  9  view  of  coastal  North  Carolina 


(NASA  Photo) 
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This  Is  The 


Kathy  Klibbe 
Curious  Carolinians 
Raleigh 

The  School  of  Textiles  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  campus  in  Raleigh 
plays  an  important  part  in  NASA's  space 
program.  They  make  the  washcloths  for  our 
astronauts.  These  cloths  have  been  used  on 
the  three-man  Apollo  flights  and  the  two- 
man  Gemini  flights. 

Professor  Jack  F.  Bogdan  is  in  charge 
of  the  making  of  the  washcloths,  but  it  is 
Professor  William  E.  Moser  who  actually 
weaves  them. 

Many  technical  problems  had  to  be  solved 
to  meet  the  challenging  specifications  set 
by  NASA  for  this  fabric.  The  cloths  must  be 
static-free  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  an 
explosion  that  could  be  caused  by  a  spark 
in  the  100  percent  oxygen  atmosphere  of  the 
capsule.  They  must  be  lint-free  to  prevent 
fouling  of  delicate  instrumentation  by  fibers 
that  would  float  in  the  capsule  in  the  ab- 
sence of  gravity.  They  must  be  efficiently 
absorbent  and  hold  moisture  so  that  no 
droplets  can  escape  to  float  around  the  in- 
terior of  the  chamber.  They  must  be  light 
in  weight  and  small  in  volume  for  obvious 
reasons. 

All  these  exacting  specifications  were 
met  by  engineering  doll-size  washcloths  and 
towels  that  are  only  four  inches  long  and 
three  and  a  fourth  inches  wide.  They  are 


Space  washcloth  — 
actual  size. 
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so  light  that  it  takes  113  of  them  to  weigh 
one  pound. 

The  fabric,  a  terry  weave  with  the  un- 
usual feature  of  having  a  short  pile  on  one 
face  only,  is  woven  with  100  percent  rayon 
yarn  that  is  specially  texturized  by  a  jet 
of  air  under  pressure.  This  special  rayon 
yarn  was  chosen  for  the  cloth  because  it 
does  not  split  or  make  any  line.  The  yarn 
forms  small  loops  in  the  continuous  fila- 
ments that  serve  to  entrap  moisture.  The 
fibers,  themselves,  are  hygroscopic,  which 
means  that  they  absorb  a  large  amount  of 
moisture. 

The  washcloths  are  soaked  with  a  de- 
tergent solution  and  bactericide  which  is  a 
chemical  that  kills  bacteria.  It  is  then  fold- 
ed into  a  two-inch  by  one-and-a-half-inch 
rectangle.  This  is  vacuum-sealed  into  a 
plastic  container,  from  which  it  is  removed, 
used,  and  then  returned  to  the  plastic  con- 
tainer for  storage.  The  container  is  uniquely 
made  so  that  no  part  of  it  can  come  loose 
and  float  about  the  cabin. 

Each  wet  cloth  is  accompanied  by  a  dry 
cloth  that  serves  as  a  towel.  Four  pairs  of 
these  washcloths  are  given  to  each  of  the 
astronauts  every  day. 

The  School  of  Textiles  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  University  campus  should  be 
proud  to  have  a  part  in  the  space  program, 
and  North  Carolina  should  be  proud  to  have 
the  best  Textile  School  in  the  country. 
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Look  to  the  Stars 


From:  Donald  S.  Hall,  What  You  Should  Know  About  Astronaut  Training  at  Morehead 
Planetarium,  a  publication  of  The  Morehead  Planetarium.  1966. 


Morehead  Planetarium,  Chapel  Hill 
(UNC  Photo  Lab) 


"Since  the  Astronaut  program  began  in 
1960,  the  Morehead  Planetarium  has  been 
continuously  used  for  navigation,  recogni- 
tion, and  simulation  training  of  this  coun- 
try's spacemen.  A.  F.  Jenzano,  Director, 
has  been  at  the  Planetarium  since  its  open- 
ing in  1949  and  was  responsible  for  insti- 
tuting and  developing  the  Astronaut  training 
program. 

"The  Planetarium  is  on  the  Chapel  Hill 
campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
It  contains  the  sixth  Zeiss  Planetarium  pro- 
jector installed  in  the  United  States  and  is 
the  first  major  Planetarium  on  a  college  cam- 
pus. The  Planetarium  instrument  was  brought 
to  this  country  in  1948  from  its  former  home 
in  Sweden  by  the  donor,  the  late  John  Motley 
Morehead."  In  1969  a  new  planetarium 
instrument,  the  first  production  of  Model  Six 
of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Planetarium,  was  installed 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  quarter-of-a-million 
dollars.  This  instrument  produces  the  best 
and  most  realistic  representation  of  nature's 


sky  that  man  can  achieve.  It  is  designed  to 
show  the  sky  from  any  point  on  the  earth  for 
periods  of  time  ranging  up  to  26,000  years 
either  forward  or  backward.  It  also  simulates 
rotation,  revolution,  and  precession  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  change  of  observer  latitude. 

"The  first  U.  S.  spacemen  began  their 
training  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia  and  the 
Morehead  Planetarium  was  selected  for 
teaching  the  Astronauts  about  the  sky  and 
the  motions  of  objects  in  it.  When  the  pro- 
gram began,  there  was  little  indication  of 
just  how  complex  these  sessions  would  get, 
or  how  many  years  they  would  continue.  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Planetarium  staff 
with  the  Astronauts  most  of  the  time  was 
spent  teaching  celestial  orientation  and  the 
recognition  of  stars  and  constellations. 
Later  sessions  included  the  appearance  of 
the  sky  on  specific  missions  and  also  ele- 
ments related  to  the  scientific  experiments 
on  these  missions. 

"In  missions  involving  long  flights  to  the 
moon,  the  star  background  remains  constant 
and  the  planets  will  not  change  position 
appreciably  due  to  man's  movement  from  the 
earth  to  the  moon.  However,  the  moon  and 
earth  will  be  objects  of  prime  importance  in 
the  man-to-the-moon  missions.  Projectors 
for  these  two  objects  have  been  developed 
to  show  the  rotating  phasing  earth  as  seen 
from  the  moon  and  continuously  variable 
size  earth  and  moon  images  to  simulate  ap- 
proach and  departure  from  these  two  bodies. 
The  basic  motions  of  the  Zeiss  projector 
are  used  to  simulate  the  apparent  movement 
of  the  star  field  in  any  space  trip. 

"The  number  of  training  sessions  the 
Astronauts  attend  depends  entirely  on  the 
mission  and  its  assignments  and  these  vary 
from  mission  to  mission.  Neil  Armstrong, 
commander  of  Apollo  11,  has  more  plan- 
etarium hours — 116 — than  any  other  astro- 
naut. 

"As  each  of  the  groups  (of  Astronauts) 
were  selected  they  had  formal  training  now 
conducted  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
in  Houston.  Field  trips  play  an  important 
part  in  this  initial  instruction  and  the 
Planetarium  is  always  given  two  days  in 
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the  schedule  for  primary  orientation  to  star 
recognition  and  celestial  mechanics." 

Here's  what  happened  during  the  Chapel 
Hill  indoctrination.  "The  agenda  began  at 
8:30  a.m.  with  an  introduction  to  the  More- 
head  facility,  Zeiss  instrument  and  defini- 
tions of  special  words,  then  continued  with 
celestial  coordinates  (the  equivalent  of 
longitude  and  latitude  on  the  earth)  and 
apparent  movement  of  the  sky  due  to  the 
rotation  of  the  earth.  The  session  resumed 
with  the  names  and  positions  of  constella- 
tions and  bright  stars.  Constellations  of  the 
Zodiac  were  presented  because  of  their  im- 
portance as  a  background  for  the  movements 
of  the  sun,  moon  and  planets  and  because 
six  of  twelve  are  usually  above  the  horizon 
thus  aiding  in  the  recognition  of  other  areas 
in  the  sky.  The  other  constellations  were 
presented  by  seasons,  that  is,  what  season 
of  the  year  they  first  become  visible  during 
the  early  part  of  evening.  Because  the  pro- 
gression of  the  seasons  is  well  known,  the 
progression  and  relationships  of  and  be- 
tween  constellations   is   easily  followed. 


Very  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
the  annual  motions  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets  as  well  as  the  earth's  precessional 
motion  were  described  and  demonstrated. 
The  next  morning  instruction  resumed  with  a 
review  of  stars  and  constellations  followed 
by  a  demonstration  of  special  effects  and 
devices  developed  for  the  Gemini  and 
Apollo  programs.  Just  before  lunch  a  press 
conference  was  held  in  the  spacious  lounge 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Morehead  building 
and  recognition  review  in  the  afternoon  con- 
cluded this  session. 

"Celestial  training  at  the  Morehead 
Planetarium  is  valuable  to  the  Astronauts 
because  it  provides  them  with  knowledge  of 
the  normal  sky,  so  that  unusual  circum- 
stances may  be  quickly  apparent.  It  also 
gives  them  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  guidance  system:  the  stars.  This 
sort  of  work  at  the  Planetarium  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  and  grow  more  complex 
as  man  ventures  farther  from  home  in  his 
exploration  of  space." 


Carl  Zeiss,  Model  VI,  Planetarium  Instrument 
(UNC  Photo  Lab) 
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It  Does  Compute 

Bryan  Wirwicz 
Curious  Carolinians 
Raleigh 


I.  B.M.  (International  Business  Machines) 
does  much  to  aid  the  American  Space  Pro- 
gram. We,  the  people  of  Raleigh,  have  two 
outlets  of  that  company  within  our  city 
limits.  One  is  located  on  US  1.  The  other  is 
located  downtown.  There  is  also  a  plant  at 
the  Research  Triangle.  This  is  the  one  I 
will  talk  about. 

In  the  Apollo  Mission,  I.  B.M.  does  not 
work  with  NASA  as  closely  as  it  did  in  the 
Gemini  Program.  In  Project  Gemini  I.  B.M. 
made  most  of  NASA's  computers  because  it 
was  the  Space  Program's  main  computer 
contractor. 

Today  I.  B.  M.  computers  are  used  in 
steering  the  rocket  immediately  after  lift 
off.  These  computers  can  change  the  whole 


mission  if  just  one  wire  is  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time. 

More  computers  are  used  on  earth  than  in 
space.  Most  are  used  at  Mission  Control  in 
Houston  and  the  Kennedy  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  at  Cape  Kennedy,  Florida. 
Some  of  the  more  popular  models  used  are 
the  MOD  40  and  the  MOD  70. 

What  is  North  Carolina's  part  in  the 
Space  Program?  In  North  Carolina,  I.  B.M. 
does  not  make  anything  for  the  rocket.  It 
does,  however,  manufacture  a  telephone- 
computer-telephone  system  from  Cape 
Kennedy  to  Huntsville,  Alabama,  where 
the  computer  system  is  located,  to  Houston. 
With  this  system,  Houston  or  Cape  Kennedy 
can  get  much  information  from  computers  in 
other  areas. 


Goin'  Outa  This  World 

Betty  Lentz 
Carolina  Crusaders 
Raleigh 


On  November  9,  1967,  the  world  acclaimed 
the  spectacular  success  of  the  launch  of  the 
Saturn  V  Launch  Vehicle,  carrying  an  un- 
manned Apollo  space  craft. 

North  American  Rockwell's  role  in  this 
event  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  company.  This  included  design, 
development,  construction,  and  test  of  the 
space  craft  itself  which  consisted  of  the 
command  module,  the  launch  escape  system, 
and  the  adapter  (sheath)  for  a  two-man 
vehicle  which  descended  to  the  moon  from 
an  Apollo  lunar  orbit. 


The  Apollo  Command  Module  enters  the 
atmosphere  at  25,000  miles  per  hour.  Al- 
though it  has  to  survive  temperatures  hotter 
than  molten  lava,  its  heat  shield  is  only 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  at  its  thickest 
point. 

In  addition  to  Apollo  and  Saturn,  other 
space  crafts  built  by  the  company  are  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  Rockwell  also 
works  with  rocket  engines.  When  you  go 
by  South  Saunders  Street  in  Raleigh,  thank 
North  American  Rockwell  for  helping  the 
United  States  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
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Do  You  Know? 


Donna  Martin 
Curious  Carolinians 
Raleigh 

The  Mechanical  Aerospace  Engineering 
Department  at  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  performs  ex- 
periments which  are  necessary  for  the  space 
program.  This  department  does  important 
research  and  tests. 

A  company  in  Raleigh  is  going  to  supply 
some  equipment  for  a  biological  space 
flight.  This  company  asked  the  college  to 
carry  out  some  tests. 

One  experiment  that  has  been  conducted 
for  this  company  deals  with  biology.  Fungi, 
spores,  and  other  organic  matter  were  placed 
in  a  space  vacuum  for  two  weeks.  The 
plants'  reactions  were  recorded. 

This  department  has  three  wind  tunnels. 
One  has  an  air  flow  of  Mach  VI  or  4,500 
miles  per  hour.  Another  has  an  air  flow  of 
Mach  IV  or  3,440  miles  per  hour.  The  last 
one  is  Mach  I.  Fans  blow  the  air  through  the 
tunnel. 

The  purpose  of  the  wind  tunnels  is  to 
see  how  much  air  pressure  a  certain  type 
of  plane  or  rocket  can  withstand.  Models  of 
airplanes,  eight  inches  in  wing  span,  are 
sent  through.  Minature  rockets  one  foot  long 
are  used  also. 

The  Mechanical  Aerospace  Engineering 
Department's  part  in  the  space  program  may 


A  flag  taken  to  the  moon  and  back  and  bits  of 
lunar  rock  are  on  display  in  the  east  lobby  of  the 
Archives  and  History — State  Library  Building, 
Raleigh. 


seem  small  to  us  but  it  is  really  very  nec- 
essary. Our  space  program  could  not  be 
possible  if  it  were  not  for  so  many  people 
giving  something  small  to  make  it  so  big. 

Dan  Deitz 
Belmont  Cardinals 
Belmont 

The  Perfecting  Service  Company  of  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  a  division  of  G.  W. 
Murphy,  makes  couplings  for  air  hoses  such 
as  the  ones  used  on  the  space  helmets  in 
the  Mercury  series.  In  the  Gemini  and  Apollo 
flights  these  couplings  can  be  found  on  the 
portable  ventilation  equipment  the  astro- 
nauts carry  while  outside  the  space  capsule. 

Talon,  Inc.  in  Stanley,  North  Carolina 
makes  zippers  which  go  into  space  suits. 

The  Lithium  Corporation  of  America, 
Bessemer  City,  produces  lithium  hydrozide 
which  is  used  for  carbon  dioxide  absorption 
in  space  capsules.  They  also  refine  lithium 
used  in  the  spacecrafts  as  part  of  an  alloy 
with  aluminum  and  magnesium. 

Missy  Rose 
Curious  Carolinians 
Raleigh 

General  Electric  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  Apollo  program  as  well 
as  in  the  other  space  missions.  Thirty-seven 
General  Electric  stations  throughout  the 
United  States  are  directly  linked  in  the 
space  program  research.  North  Carolina  has 
one  such  station  in  Wilmington. 

General  Electric  played  a  vital  part  in  the 
making  of  almost  everything  that  landed  on 
the  moon.  The  rubber  soles  of  the  astro- 
naut's boots  and  the  clear  tough  plastic 
used  in  the  helmets  are  both  examples.  On 
the  earth,  computers,  lamps  for  the  instru- 
ment panels,  and  the  system  of  ship  to 
satellite  viewing  of  the  splashdowns  were 
developed  by  General  Electric.  Station  sci- 
entists also  conducted  studies  on  the  moon 
rock  samples.  The  most  important  thing  done 
in  North  Carolina  was  the  production  of  the 
nuclear  fuel  rods  which  went  into  the  Apollo 
craft. 

Without  General  Electric  and  North  Caro- 
lina, the  space  program  would  have  hardly 
begun.  Man  still  would  not  have  left  his 
footprints  on  the  moon  or  probed  the  surface 
of  Mars. 
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The  Energy  To  Make  It  Possible 


Mary  Paige  Pate 
Curious  Carolinians 
Raleigh 


It  would  be  very  impractical  to  have  an 
extension  cord  trailing  a  spacecraft  to  the 
moon,  wouldn't  it?  But,  to  make  the  flight 
possible  there  must  be  energy.  The  only 
solution  is  a  battery. 

You  have  probably  looked  at  batteries  al- 
though you  never  really  thought  about  them. 
A  company  in  Raleigh  called  Exide  Missle 
and  Electronics  Division,  ESB  Incorporated 
(formerly  Electric  Storage  Battery)  makes 
the  batteries  for  the  Apollo  mission,  as  they 
have  done  for  Surveyor,  Mercury,  Gemini, 
and  even  for  the  Mariner  Project. 

There  are  four  compact  batteries  involved 
in  spacecrafts  besides  those  used  in  the 
electrical  system.  Two  in  the  capsule,  one 
in  the  ascent  and  one  in  the  lander  are 
found.  Can  you  imagine  twice  the  power  of 
a  car  battery  and  fifty-seven  pounds  lighter? 
It's  true!  The  battery  for  the  flight  has 
seventy-five  ampheres  at  twenty-four  volts. 
The  final  product  is  about  the  size  of  a 
radio  and  a  little  bigger  than  a  transistor. 


The  company  is  now  working  on  a  battery 
for  the  Viking  spacecraft  which  will  make  a 
soft  landing  on  Mars  in  1973.  They  also 
have  the  contract  for  the  batteries  for  the 
space  rover,  the  vehicle  that  will  explore 
the  surface  of  the  moon.  Many  of  their 
batteries  are  on  the  moon,  preparing  to  go, 
or  exploring  other  planets. 

A  battery  can  open  up  the  field  of  space 
because  without  them  it  could  not  be.  Mr. 
George  Hartman,  representative  for  ESB  In- 
corporated, in  discussing  North  Carolina's 
part  in  space  achievements  stated,  "A 
battery  is  like  a  child.  As  a  battery  must 
be  recharged  so  must  a  child  be  recharged 
with  food." 

Work  done  by  ESB  Incorporated  located 
on  the  Louisburg  Road  leading  from  Raleigh 
is  very  interesting.  Interesting,  also,  is  the 
fact  that  North  Carolina  does  so  much  for 
NASA.  This  makes  you  feel  important  and 
gives  us  another  reason  for  being  glad  to 
be  Tar  Heels. 


V* 


/ 


Curious  Carolinians  from  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  visit  ESB  Incorporated. 

(Photo  by  David  Whitehurst) 
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North  Carolina  Literary  and  Arts 


RALEIGH  — May  20 — Winners  have  been  chosen  in  the  1970  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
contest  entered  by  junior  high  school  students  throughout  the  state,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  State  Departments  of  Archives  and  History  and  Public  Instruction. 

Students  from  Albemarle,  Burlington,  Edenton,  Fayetteville,  Henderson,  Landis,  Raleigh, 
and  Siler  City  were  awarded  top  honors  on  projects  entered  in  five  categories.  History  tea- 
chers within  the  schools  served  as  advisers. 

In  the  INDIVIDUAL  ARTS  category  first  place  went  to  Dean  Berry  of  Horace  Sisk  Junior 
High  School  in  Fayetteville  for  his  project  The  Fall  of  Fort  Fisher.  Miss  Gay  Watson  served 
as  adviser.  Honorable  mention  went  to  Debbie  Plyler  of  Albemarle  Junior  High  School  in 
Albemarle  for  The  Kron  Estate.  Mrs.  Betty  Kluttz  and  Jim  Yandle  are  advisers. 

GROUP  ARTS  category  first  place  winners  were  the  Chief  Rockahock  Historical  Associa- 
tion of  Chowan  Academy  in  Edenton  for  their  project  Herring  Fishing.  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Wood 
is  adviser.  Pool  Rock  Plantation  entered  by  the  Vance  Junior  Historian  Club  of  E.  M.  Rollins 
School  in  Henderson  won  honorable  mention.  Adviser  is  Ted  Scott  Henson. 

First  nlace  honors  in  the  INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY  division  went  to  Bill  Morgan  of  Albe- 
marle Junior  High  School  in  Albemarle  for  the  project  History  of  Tobacco  in  North  Carolina. 
Martha  Jo  H oil  owe II  of  Chowan  Academy  in  Edenton  won  honorable  mention  for  the  project 

The  Restoration  of  the  Barker  House.  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Wood  is  adviser. 

Rowan  County:  1753-1970  by  the  Corriher-Lipe  Junior  Historians  of  Corriher-Lipe  Junior 
High  School  in  Landis  took  first  place  in  the  GROUP  LITERARY  category.  Mrs.  Beulah 
Davis  is  adviser.  Honorable  mention  went  to  the  Turrentine  Junior  Historian  Club  No.  1  of 
Turrentine  Junior  High  School  in  Burlington  for  the  project  Burlington.  Martha  Moseley  is 
adviser. 

To  be  eligible  for  SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT  category,  a  school  must  have  won  awards  in 
three  previous  contests.  First  place  winners  are  Curious  Carolinians  from  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School  in  Raleigh  for  the  project  Salute  to  Statues.  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy  is  adviser. 
The  Silk  Hope  Junior  Historian  Club  of  Silk  Hope  School  in  Siler  City  won  honorable  mention 

for  History  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Parish.  Jim  Watson  is  adviser. 

Projects  were  rated  on  historical  accuracy,  contribution  to  state  and  local  history,  work- 
manship, and  style  of  presentation.  Winning  projects  will  be  on  display  in  the  Junior  His- 
torian Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  for  one  year  beginning  June  1,  1970. 


Judges  (left  to  right):  Mr.  C.  L.  Criner,  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan  and 
Dr.  H.  G.  Jones,  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 


NEWS  RELEASE:  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Awards 
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Going  Things 


ALBEMARLE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL — ALBEMARLE 

The  HISTORY  SEEKERS  held  a  history  fair  for  all  their  contest  projects.  In  all  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  projects  were  entered.  The  winners  made  a  trip  to  Raleigh  April  10  to 
bring  their  entries  to  the  state  contest.  In  addition  to  their  many  projects,  a  field  trip  to  the 
Albemarle  Police  Department  and  American  Efird  Mill  (cotton)  highlighted  club  activities. 


BELMONT  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL — BELMONT 

The  NEW  GARIBALDI  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS  and  the  BELMONT  CARDINALS 
went  to  work  with  axes,  hatchets,  and  bare  hands  to  clear  the  briars  and  underbrush  from  the 
old  Goshen  Cemetery  at  the  Goshen  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Belmont.  The  students 
plan  to  map  the  cemetery  and  write  its  history. 

Congratulations  to  Jancie  Anderson,  BELMONT  CARDINALS,  for  winning  first  place  in 
the  D.A.R.  Essay  Contest. 


TURRENTINE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL — BURLINGTON 

Congratulations  to  Andrew  White  of  the  TURRENTINE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS  for  his 
paper  "Important  Scriptures  Written  Between  1760  and  1776  which  brought  about  the  writing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  which  won  first  prize  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Battle  of  Alamance  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  • 


SEDGEFIELD  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL — CHARLOTTE 

The  HORNET'S  NEST  chapter  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  put  on  a  history  fair  on 
January  19  in  the  school  library  for  the  winter  program  of  the  Mecklenburg  Historical  Associa- 
tion. Thirty-nine  junior  historians  arranged  seventeen  booths  depicting  early  Mecklenburg 
through  World  War  II. 


CHOWAN  ACADEMY — EDENTON 

The  CHIEF  ROCKAHOCK  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  has  been  filling  a  scrapbook 
with  their  many  activities.  Their  club  project  on  Herring  Fishing  won  first  place  in  Elizabeth 
City  at  the  Museum  of  the  Albemarle.  On  January  27  they  made  a  trip  to  Chapel  Hill  to  see 
Alan  Bean. 


E.  M.  ROLLINS  SCHOOL — HENDERSON 

VANCE  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  CLUB  sponsored  "Appreciation  Week"  February  2-6.  The 
club  launched  the  observance  with  clean-up  day  activities  on  Saturday  followed  by  a  "Teach- 
er Appreciation  Day"  and  a  "School  Colors  Day"  during  the  week.  At  the  close  of  the  week 
an  award  was  presented  the  student  who  had  contributed  most  to  the  school  beautification 
project. 
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CENTRAL  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL — KINGS  MOUNTAIN 

It's  been  a  good  year  for  the  MOUNTAINEER  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS!  To  top  it  off  they 
are  celebrating  the  end  of  the  junior  historian  year  with  a  club  party. 


MOCKSVILLE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL — MOCKSVILLE 

The  FORKS  OF  THE  YADKIN  club  members  have  been  enjoying  monthly  meetings  with 
good  programs  this  year.  They  visited  Old  Setzer  School  in  Salisbury  earlier  in  the  year. 

MOUNT  OLIVE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL — MOUNT  OLIVE 

The  MOUNT  OLIVE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS  have  been  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Cen- 
tennial activities  of  their  town.  Members  sold  $85  in  Centennial  stock,  made  posters  adver- 
tising the  event,  and  carried  out  special  projects  at  school,  with  bulletin  boards  and  written 
reports,  detailing  early  periods  of  town  history.  Promenades  were  held  each  Friday  from 
March  17  —  April  3.  Two  club  members  won  prizes  for  their  timely  costumes.  Junior  his- 
torians took  part  in  the  "Spectacular"  April  11  —  15  which  told  the  story  of  Mount  Olive.  In 
the  parade,  club  members  drove  a  mule  hitched  to  a  tobacco  wagon  depicting  early  tobacco 
farming  days. 


LeROY  MARTIN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL — RALEIGH 

The  CURIOUS  CAROLINIANS  have  been  working  on  the  Baldhead  Island  Conservation 
Club,  the  Ugly  Landmarks  Project,  Earth  Day  and  Environmental  Action  program,  and  a 
Study  of  Capitol  Square  Statues  and  Their  Care.  Field  trips  in  the  capital  city  area,  to 
Brunswick,  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  and  Bentonville  have  made  this  a  very  exciting  year. 

The  CAROLINA  CRUSADERS  are  furthering  their  campaign  to  have  the  statute  of  Chief 
Justice  Ruffin  moved  from  the  Justice  Building  to  Capitol  Square.  A  study  of  newspapers 
with  complimentary  copies  of  daily  newspapers  for  two  weeks  culminated  with  a  trip  through 
the  offices  of  the  News  and  Observer. 

The  CAPITOL  CITY  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS  and  the  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  JUNIOR 
HISTORIANS  have  been  busy  throughout  the  year  learning  about  Raleigh.  Scrapbooks  have 
been  made  for  general  information  on  Raleigh;  guest  speakers  have  stressed  the  importance 
of  saving  old  houses;  a  tour  of  landmarks  in  Raleigh  gave  the  club  first  hand  information; 
and  the  club  contest  project  on  homes  in  the  Blount  Street  area  climaxed  their  work. 


WING  ATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL — WINGATE 

The  Wingate  Junior  Historians  have  changed  their  name  to  the  GOLDEN  EAGLES.  Mem- 
bers of  their  club  have  been  busy  with  their  North  Carolina  booklet  and  many  projects  arising 
from  their  class  discussions.  They  presented  the  school  with  five  metal  coolers. 
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Lunar  Lines 


(These  catchy  verses  are  from  members  of  the  Curious  Carolinians,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh.  Contributors  are:  Mary  Paige  Pate,  Ann  Adams,  and  Lori  Calverley). 


N  is  for  the  noble  men  who  venture  so  far. 

C  is  for  the  computers  which  have  to  be  up  to 
par. 

P  is  for  parachutes  which  get  them  back  to  this 
place. 

A  is  for  action  that  takes  place  in  space. 

R  is  for  relaxation  you  don't  find  in  the  race. 

T  is  for  togetherness  that  quickens  the  pace. 


B  is  for  brilliant  which  everyone  involved  in 

the   Space   Program  is. 
A  is  for  achievements  of  which  we  have  had 

many. 

T  is   for  training   which   each   astronaut  must 
undergo. 

T  is  for  time  which  planning  takes  a  lot  of. 

E  is  for  ecstasy  which  every  American  felt  in 

their  hearts  last  summer. 
R  is  for  Russia  who  is  our  chief  competitor. 

Y  is  for  youth  which  glorifies  in  each  shot. 


I   is  for  the  individual  effort  they  give. 
N  is  for  the  natural  life  they  used  to  live. 


S  is  for  the  spirit  they  had  on  the  trip. 

P  is  for  panic  which  we  don't  see  one  bit. 

A  is  for  Apollo  which  landed  on  the  moon. 

C  is  for  the  clothing  which  someone  will  wear 
again  soon. 

E  is  for  extra  effort  to  keep  equipment  in  tune. 


P  is  for  progress  which  the  U.S.  makes  day  by 
day. 

R  is  for  ready  and  on  their  way. 

O  is  for  old  man  on  the  moon  we  say. 

G  is  for  gold  which  the  moon  appears  in  endless 
ray. 

R  is  for  the  rough  surface  with  waterless  bay. 

A  is  for  afraid  they  can  be  while  floating  as 
they  may. 

M  is  for  magic  as  the  rocket  in  the  sky  did  lay. 

S  is  for  super  which  the  U.  S.  was  that  great 
July  20th  day. 


C  is  for  calm  which  each  astronaut  appears. 

A  is  for  authority  which  everyone  involved  is 
in  his  field. 

P  is  for  prayers  Americans  pray  for  the  lives  of 
their  heroes. 

S   is  for  space,  a  world  which  must  be  con- 
quered. 

U  is  for  understanding  which  NASA  usually  is. 

L  is  for  love  which  each  astronaut  displays  for 

his  country. 
E  is  for  easy  which  the  Space  Program  isn't. 


P  is  for  proud,  which  astronauts  should  be. 

L  is  for  lunar,  the  big  bright  moon  we  see. 

A  is  for  astronauts,  fearless  and  bold. 

N  is  for  Neptune,  a  mysterious  place,  I'm  told. 

E  is  for  endless;  the  Milky  Way. 

T  is  for  tomorrow,  the  hope  of  today. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


Charter  Charlie's  Chats 


The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Associa- 
tion has  a  student  membership  of  2,853 
in  72  clubs  across  the  state.  Seventeen 
new  clubs  have  been  formed  with  seven 
additional  counties  now  represented. 
Let's  aim  for  a  club  in  each  county. 


THIS  YEAR'S  CONTEST  features  five  competitive  categories:  Individual  and  Group  Arts, 
Individual  and  Group  Literary,  and  Special  Achievement.  The  DEADLINE  for  contest 
projects  is  Friday,  April  16.  All  projects  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state  association  before 
5:30  p.m.  on  that  date  to  be  eligible  for  competition.  This  year  two  new  service  projects  are 
offered-COMMUNITY  SERVICE  and  VISUAL  HISTORY.  Any  club  participating  in 
either  or  both  service  projects  will  receive  a  certificate  of  appreciation  at  the  annual  awards 
presentation  during  Culture  Week.  The  details  on  the  two  new  projects  as  well  as  the  rules 
for  the  1971  contest  are  given  on  page  32  of  this  magazine. 

COMING  ATTRACTION:  With  the  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  on  May  16  our  attention  in  the  next  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  will  be  directed 
to  the  Regulator  Period  (1765-1771).  Pretend  you  were  a  farmer  in  1768.  Give  us  your 
thoughts  about  the  laws  and  officials  you  would  like  to  have  changed.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
the  building  of  Tryon's  Palace?  What  do  you  think  about  Edmund  Fanning,  Tryon's  friend? 
What  is  the  "courthouse  ring?"  If  published,  YOUR  ARTICLES,  DRAWINGS,  CARTOONS, 
POEMS,  and  STORIES  will  win  $1.00.    April  5  is  the  deadline  for  your  contributions. 


Clue:  This  was  a  widely-used  weapon  at 
the  Battle  of  Alamance.  Look  for  the  an- 
swer in  the  next  issue  on  "The  Battle  of 
Alamance."  REMEMBER  the  correct  an- 
swer from  a  junior  historian  with  the 
earliest  postmark  wins  $1.00.  Send  your 
answer  to  CHARTER  CHARLIE,  P.  O. 
Box  1881,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27602. 
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Whither  Junior  Historian 

To  our  Sponsors,  Friends  and  the  Students  who  have  expressed  concern: 

Teaching  of  history  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  is  in  transition. 
With  the  close  of  this  academic  year,  the  history  of  our  state  no  longer  will  be 
taught  as  an  individual  unit  at  the  seventh  grade  level.  Rather,  according  to  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  officials,  it  will  be  incorporated  into  the  teaching 
of  a  new  two-year  course  in  United  States  History  to  be  taught  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades. 

With  this  change  imminent,  those  who  guide  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association  spent  the  summer  and  fall  months  of  1970  planning  a  coordinated 
program  to  cover  the  transition  period.  This  three-year  program  will  offer  a 
challenge  to  the  seventh  grader  studying  North  Carolina  history  today  and  will 
continue  to  present  a  challenge  to  this  same  student  as  he  progresses  through 
the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  history  courses. 

North  Carolina  along  with  the  other  forty-nine  states  is  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  nation  and  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  state.  As  the  site  of  the  first  attempt  by  the  English  at  settlement  in 
the  new  world  and  as  a  land  rich  in  heritage  for  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
North  Carolina  is  a  fascinating  place  to  study.  Youngsters,  of  course,  will  learn 
much  about  the  state  through  books.  Also,  to  bring  alive  what  to  them  are  often 
remote  dates  and  names,  there  are  letters,  drawings,  and  relics  of  the  past. 

As  an  example,  archaeology  may  be  a  difficult  word  for  youngsters  to  under- 
stand. Show  one  a  spear  point  or  piece  of  jewelry  painstakingly  fashioned  from 
a  rock  by  an  Indian  of  the  1500s,  however,  and  watch  his  interest  quicken  in  the 
life  of  four  centuries  ago.  A  walking  cane  used  by  Andrew  Johnson  leads  a 
student's  imagination  to  flesh  out  the  bones  of  a  photograph  which  otherwise 
might  be  just  another  picture — much  like  scores  of  others.  A  handwritten  note 
from  James  Madison  offering  his  personal  copy  of  a  rare  book  to  replace  for  North 
Carolina  one  destroyed  by  fire  demonstrates  vividly  the  thoughtfulness  of  this 
giant  of  the  past. 

Within  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  lies  at  hand  a  wealth  of 
such  material  to  make  history  an  exciting  and  rewarding  study.  Using  these  and 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery  in  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


other  resources,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  will  offer  a  series  of 
magazines  and  articles  for  the  next  three  years  which  will  begin  with  the  early 
days  of  North  Carolina  and  lead  into  an  awakened  student  interest  and  eagerness 
to  participate  actively  in  the  upcoming  bicentennial  celebration. 

In  this  triple  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  are  outlined  some  of  the 
new  ideas  for  the  coming  months  and  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
events  leading  up  to  the  American  Revolution  and  the  birth  of  a  state  and  nation. 
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North  Carolina's  Birthday. 


In  a  very  few  years  now,  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  begin  com- 
memorating the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary (bicentennial)  of  a  series  of  events 
known  collectively  as  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  events  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion took  place  over  a  span  of  about  fifteen 
years,  and  so  the  commemoration  of  them 
will  involve  a  like  period  of  time.  The  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  varied 
among  the  original  thirteen  states  (they 
were  colonies  then),  but  in  North  Carolina 
we  say  that  it  began  in  August,  1774.  The 
Revolution  was  finally  completed  in  1789 
when  the  government  of  the  new  nation — 
the  United  States  of  America — was  begun 
under  the  first  president,  George  Washing- 
ton. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  our 
people  are  going  to  commemorate  the 
American  Revolution.  One,  of  course,  is 
very  much  the  same  reason  why  people 
celebrate  their  birthdays.  The  birthdays  of 
our  state  and  of  our  nation  will  be  cele- 
brated. Another  reason  is  to  help  us  now — 
two  hundred  years  later — to  understand 
why  our  ancestors  decided  to  break  away 
from  the  British  Empire  and  form  new 
states  and  a  new  nation.  Still  another,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  is  to  help  us  all  to 
understand  the  principles  upon  which  our 
governments  were  established.  In  other 
words,  to  help  us  answer  questions  such  as 
why  there  is  a  North  Carolina  and  why  a 
United  States,  it  will  be  important  to  learn 
how  and  why  they  began.  If  we  understand 
these  things,  it  will  be  easier  to  understand 
what  their  purposes  are  today.  Does  North 
Carolina  mean  and  stand  for  something 
special?  Does  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca? What  do  they  mean  and  what  do  they 
stand  for,  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  people  of  the  world? 

When  we  commemorate  something — 
whatever  it  may  be — what  we  mean  is  that 
we  recall  something  about  the  past  in 
order  to  help  us  with  our  problems  of  the 
present  and  future.  Sometimes  we  find  im- 
portant lessons  learned  in  the  past  to  be 
still  very  useful.  Sometimes  we  are  so  im- 


pressed by  the  character  of  the  people  of  the 
past  that  we  are  inspired  to  try  to  be  like 
them.  Sometimes  we  find  that  we  have 
much  to  be  grateful  for  to  the  past,  and  our 
gratitude  causes  us  to  try  to  improve  things 
for  the  present  and  future  so  that  someday 
people  will  be  grateful  to  us.  Doing  some- 
thing for  the  future  is  about  the  only  way 
we  can  repay  things  which  were  done  for 
us  in  the  past. 

Yet  another  reason  to  study  the  past  is 
to  help  us  measure  progress.  Sometimes 
we  hear  that  things  change  very  slowly  and 
sometimes  not  at  all.  Still,  if  we  learn 
enough  about  how  life  was  at  the  beginning 
of  our  state  and  nation,  then  we  are  able 
to  look  around  us  now  and  see  how  much 
has  really  changed  a  great  deal,  usually 
much  for  the  better.  Then  we  find  that  we 
can  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  being  part 
of  the  continuing  history  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States.  No  other  people  in 
the  history  of  the  world  have  done  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time  to  improve  the  lives  of 
all  its  citizens.  And  no  other  nation  in  his- 
tory has  been  so  great  an  inspiration  to 
other  nations  and  peoples  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

So  we  are  going  to  commemorate  the 
American  Revolution.  But  what  was  the 
American  Revolution?  It  was  a  series  of 
events  which  took  place  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  which  the  Americans  sep- 
arated themselves  from  the  British  Empire 
and  formed  thirteen  new  states,  or  separate 
countries,  and  then  one  large  nation  or 
union.  This  became  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  basic  reason  the  Americans 
did  these  things  was  to  protect  and  pass  on 
to  posterity  their  ancient  rights  or  liberties. 
They  believed  that  the  English  king  and 
Parliament  were  going  to  deprive  them  of 
these  liberties,  and  at  first  they  tried  to 
argue  and  persuade  the  English  of  the 
Tightness  of  their  thinking  and  beliefs.  The 
English  leaders  did  not  listen  very  well, 
did  not  understand  what  the  Americans 
were  telling  them,  and  believed  the  Amer- 
ican leaders  were  only  troublemakers.  A 
war  began,  almost  by  accident,  and  then 
grew  to  the  point  where  neither  side  was 
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willing  to  discuss  anything  with  the  other. 
The  Americans,  who  felt  that  they  had 
done  all  they  could  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ferences between  themselves  and  England, 
finally  decided  to  declare  independence, 
which  they  did  in  1776.  With  the  help  of 
the  French,  the  Americans  finally  won  the 
War  for  Independence  in  1783. 

After  the  war,  the  thirteen  new  states 
each  tried  to  get  along  as  separate  countries, 
much  like  Europe.  But  many  troubles 
developed,  and  they  found  that  their  liber- 
ties were  still  not  protected,  even  from  each 
other.  So  they  finally  decided  to  form  one 
large  new  nation,  or  union,  under  one  con- 
stitution. They  completed  this  task  in 
1789,  and  it  is  still  the  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment today  under  which  the  liberties 
of  Americans  are  guaranteed. 

By  the  time  the  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolution 
is  concluded  in  1989,  many  Junior  His- 
torians of  today  will  themselves  be  parents 
and  teachers  and  government  officials.  In 
time  it  will  become  their  duty  to  protect  and 
pass  on  American  liberties,  as  it  has  been 
the  duty  of  two  hundred  years  of  Americans 
before  them.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  is  important  for  them  to  learn  what  those 
liberties  are,  how  to  recognize  danger  to 
liberty,  how  to  defend  liberty.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  them  to  learn  all  about  their  state 
and  their  nation  and  the  governments  of 
both.  It  is  important  to  learn  what  is  really 
new  and  what  is  old;  what  has  been  tried; 
where  there  have  been  failures  and  where 
successes,  and  why.  Studying  history  is  a 
good  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ence of  many  other  years  and  other  people. 
Taking  such  advantage  is  so  often  the  best 
way  to  avoid  serious  and  harmful  mis- 
takes, and  it  is  also  very  helpful  in  develop- 
ing new  ideas  and  solutions  to  problems. 

The  North  Carolina  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  is  an  agency 
of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  help  the  people  of  our  state  to 
study  and  understand  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  to  help  plan  ways  in  which  this 
study  and  understanding  can  be  useful  in 
making  future  life  in  our  country  even  bet- 


Mr.  Richard  Gibbs,  executive  secre- 
tary, North  Carolina  American  Revo- 
lution     Bicentennial  Commission 


ter  than  it  is  now.  Junior  Historians  can 
be  very  important  in  commemorating  the 
American  Revolution,  both  now  while  they 
are  still  in  school,  and  later  when  they  are 
adult  citizens.  They  are  still  learning  now, 
but  before  they  really  know  it,  they  will  be 
the  parents,  teachers,  business  people,  and 
leaders  of  North  Carolina  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  need  to  prepare 
now  for  that  time  and  those  responsibilities. 
The  bicentennial  commission  will  do  all 
it  can  to  help  in  that  preparation. 
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The  First  to  Live  Here 


Indians  lived  in  and  loved  what  is  now  North  Carolina  long  before  the  Europeans  ever 
knew  the  "new  world"  existed.  The  home  territory  of  five  major  Indian  nations  covered  all 
one  hundred  counties  of  the  present  "Old  North  State." 

These  early  inhabitants  chose  the  best  land  and  the  most  beautiful  and  convenient  lo- 
cation for  their  villages.  Many  present-day  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns  are  located 
where  once  an  Indian  village  stood.  Our  roads,  highways,  and  railroads  in  some  instances 
are  built  along  Indian  trading  paths.  Camouflage  and  guerrilla  tactics  for  hunting  are 
among  many  skills  learned  from  the  Indian. 

In  open  fields  and  forests  today  the  sharp-eyed  and  observant  may  still  find  signs  of 
the  Indians  who  once  lived  there. 
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How  Do 
We  Know? 

To  three  adventurous  Europeans  we 
owe  much  of  our  knowledge,  some  of  it 
quite  detailed,  about  the  Indian  way  of  life 
before  the  settlers  came. 

John  White,  grandfather  of  Virginia 
Dare  and  a  talented  artist,  lived  on  Roanoke 
Island  for  a  while  in  the  1580s.  He  made 
and  took  back  to  England  with  him  a 
series  of  remarkable  drawings  and  water- 
colors  showing  details  of  Indian  life  about 
him.  The  Indians  John  White  drew  be- 
longed to  the  Algonquin  nation. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  in  1670,  a  young 
German  scientist,  John  Lederer,  came  from 
Virginia  to  explore  North  Carolina.  His 
travels  took  him  to  inland  portions  of  the 
state,  and  his  writings  describe  graphically 
the  tribes  he  visited. 

The  Tuscarora  Indians  who  lived  in 
the  coastal  plain  region  of  North  Carolina 
belonged  to  the  Iroquois  nation.  They  were 
very  fierce  and  warlike;  and  about  forty 
years  after  Lederer's  visit,  the  Tuscarora 
attacked  the  settlers.  Of  these  Tuscarora, 
Lederer  wrote  in  1670: 


Broiling  Fish 


"His  grim  Majestie,  upon  my  first  ap- 
pearance, demanded  my  gun  and  shot; 
which  I  willingly  parted  with  to  ransom 
myself  out  of  his  clutches;  for  he  was  the 
most  proud  imperious  barbarian  that  I  met 
with  in  all  my  marches.  .  .  .  for  the  men 
and  women  of  better  sort  had  decked  them- 
selves very  fine  with  pieces  of  bright  copper 
in  their  hair  and  ears,  .  .  .  But  I  durst  not 
stay  to  inform  myself  further  in  it,  being 
jealous  of  some  sudden  mischief  towards 
me  from  Kaskous,  his  nature  being  bloudy, 
and  provoked  upon  any  slight  occasion." 

John  Lawson,  a  young  traveler  and 
writer,  arrived  in  Charleston  from  London 
in  1700.  He  was  appointed  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  North  Carolina  and  set  out  on  a  long 
journey  which  began  in  South  Carolina  and 


Routes  of  Lederer  and  Lawson 
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Capture  of  John  Lawson  and  Baron 
DeGraffenreid  by  Tuscarora  Indians 


ended  near  present-day  Bath  and  Washing- 
ton. Lawson  liked  North  Carolina  so  well 
that  he  ".  .  .  built  a  House  about  Half  a 
mile  from  an  Indian  town  at  the  fork  of 
Neus-River,  where  I  dwelt  by  myself,  ex- 
cepting a  young  Indian  Fellow,  and  a  Bull- 
Dog,  that  I  had  along  with  me." 

Lawson  took  his  surveying  job  serious- 
ly and  continued  to   travel  extensively 


among  the  Indians.  In  1709  he  published 
in  London  a  book  titled  "A  New  Voyage  to 
Carolina."  So  popular  was  this  book  that 
it  was  published  also  in  German  at  Ham- 
burg. 

Lawson 's  descriptions  of  Indian  life 
are  well-done  and  detailed  to  such  a  degree 
that,  today,  reading  the  book,  you  can  rec- 
ognize villages  and  rivers  he  knew — even 
though  the  names  are  different. 

As  Lawson  learned  to  know  the  Indians, 
so  the  Indians  learned  to  know  him.  The 
Tuscarora  saw  Lawson  surveying  and 
sometimes  dividing  into  lots  land  they 
considered  their  own.  They  blamed  him  for 
the  increasing  numbers  of  settlers  and 
grew  to  hate  him.  In  September,  1711,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Tuscarora  attack  aimed  to 
drive  out  the  Europeans,  Lawson  and  a 
companion,  the  Baron  DeGraffenreid,  took 
a  boat  trip  up  the  Neuse  River.  They  were 
captured  by  the  Tuscarora;  and  although 
DeGraffenreid  managed  to  talk  his  way  out 
of  a  death  sentence,  Lawson  was  executed. 
The  death  of  this  talented  man,  planner 
and  co-founder  of  North  Carolina's  two 
oldest  towns,  was  indeed  untimely. 


Death  of  John  Lawson 
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Digging  Uncovers  Relics 


In  Piedmont  North  Carolina  lived 
many  different  tribes  who  all  belonged  to 
the  nation  of  Eastern  Sioux.  In  his  book 
Lawson  described  a  visit  to  a  village  he 
called  "the  Keyauwee's  Town." 

Here  Lawson  and  his  companions 
were  received  quite  well.  In  writing  of  these 
people  he  describes  one  young  girl  as  "the 
beautifulest  Indian  I  ever  saw,  and  had  an 
Air  of  Majesty  with  her,  quite  contrary  to 
the  general  Carriage  of  the  Indians.  She 
was  very  kind  to  the  English  during  our 
abode,  as  well  as  her  Father  and  Mother." 

Following  geographical  clues  given  in 
Lawson's  book,  the  Archaeological  Society 
of  North  Carolina  in  1936  located  the  site 
of  "Keyauwee  Town"  in  northern  Ran- 
dolph County  near  Asheboro.  Only  partial 
excavation  was  completed. 

At  another  site  near  Mount  Gilead  in 
Montgomery  County,  an  Indian  ceremonial 
center  has  been  excavated,  and  the  center 
has  been  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of 
archaeological  findings.  This  is  called 
Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  and  is  a  State 
Historic  Site.  The  Indians  who  lived  here 
as  long  ago  as  1550  were  called  the  Pee 
Dee  Indians  and  were  related  to  the  Creek 
Nation.  They  came  up  from  South  Caro- 


Shell  beads,  trade  beads,  shell  pins 
or  plugs,  shell  pendant,  animal  tooth, 
trade  pipe  and  broken  stem,  and  paint 
cup — Keyauwee  site 


Una  and  drove  away  the  Sioux  Indians 
who  were  already  living  there. 

The  Sioux  eventually  took  back  their 
lands,  but  the  ceremonial  center  left  by 
the  Pee  Dee  is  a  most  interesting  place  to 
visit.  You  can  see  the  Indians'  ball  field, 
their  temple,  their  graves,  and  many  other 
things  that  will  show  you  how  they  lived. 

The  last  of  the  five  great  Indian 
Nations  whose  people  lived  in  North 
Carolina  before  the  settlers  came  are  the 
Cherokee.  In  the  period  we  are  writing 
about,  no  Europeans  ventured  as  far  west 
as  the  mountain  area.  The  Cherokee,  how- 
ever, came  out  to  visit  the  settlers  in  some 
of  the  early  towns  such  as  Bethabara  and 
Salisbury,  as  you  will  read  later.  Fortunate- 
ly for  us,  the  Cherokee  still  live  in  our 
mountains.  Today  we  can  visit  Oconoluf- 
tee  Village  and  see  the  Indians  making 
pottery,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  items 
much  as  their  ancestors  fashioned  things 
hundreds  of  years  ago. 

What  Indians  lived  in  your  area?  Is 
there  an  Indian  spring  near  you?  Is  a  town 
or  a  river  near  you  still  called  by  its  Indian 
name?  If  you  haven't  thought  about  it, 
you  might  be  surprised  at  what  you  can 
discover! 


Arrowheads  from  site  in  Randolph 
County,  made  of  igneous  stone 
quarried  nearby 
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Drawing  of  the  interior  of  a  temple  at  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound  State  Historic  Site 


Among  the  First 


Three  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth,  William  Hilton,  as  a  child, 
settled  with  his  family  at  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation. Later  they  moved  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  While  living  there  William 
and  his  father  received  a  gift  of  more 
than  23,000  acres  of  land  from  Chief 
Tahanto.  In  1660,  Hilton — now  a  young 
man — asked  the  Massachusetts  Bay  gov- 
ernment to  confirm  the  title  to  the  land 
given  his  family.  The  government  would 
let  him  keep  only  300  acres.  Perhaps  the 
loss  of  so  much  land  led  him  to  encourage 
others  in  the  colony  to  settle  the  Cape 
Fear  area. 

On  August  14,  1662,  Hilton  and  sev- 
eral associates  left  from  Charlestown 
aboard  the  Adventure  to  explore  the 
Lower  Cape  Fear  area  for  the  company 
called  the  "Adventurers  about  Cape  Fayre." 
Two  months  to  the  day'  he  sailed  into  the 
Charles  River  (now  Cape  Fear  River).  The 
land  was  fertile,  game  was  abundant,  and 
the  Indians  were  friendly.  Hilton  returned 
with  a  deed  from  the  Indians  to  the  river 
and  nearby  lands.  All  that  was  needed  now 
was  a  charter  from  the  king  confirming 
this  purchase  of  land. 

In  addition  to  Hilton's  encouraging 


written  report  of  the  voyage,  Nicholas 
Shapely  of  Massachusetts  Bay  drew  a  map 
of  the  voyage  showing  the  Cape  Fear  area 
in  detail.  Now  the  "Adventurers"  began 
organizing  an  expedition  for  settlement. 
By  late  winter  of  1663  New  England  set- 
tlers arrived  in  the  Lower  Cape  Fear.  After 
only  a  couple  of  months,  however,  troubles 
arose  and  by  April  the  leaders  of  the  set- 
tlement were  arranging  passage  back  to 
New  England  for  most  of  the  colonists 
with  Captain  John  Long  aboard  the  Con- 
sent. Several  did  not  want  to  return  to 
Massachusetts  Bay.  One,  in  fact,  had  to  be 
sued  for  his  return  passage  once  back  in 
New  England.  Captain  Richard  Price  of 
the  Flyer  was  in  the  river  at  the  same  time 
as  Long  and  the  few  colonists  reluctant  to 
return  to  New  England  had  booked  pas- 
sage with  him  to  Roanoke.  Before  the 
formal  agreement  was  signed  a  runner 
brought  a  message  which  caused  Captain 
Price  to  go  back  on  his  earlier  agreement. 
The  message  is  a  mystery  to  this  day.  All 
the  settlers  soon  departed  and  the  first 
attempt  by  Europeans  to  settle  the  Cape 
Fear  came  to  an  end.  Left  behind  were 
cattle  and  swine  they  brought  and  a  notice 
on  a   post  discouraging  future  settlers. 


Relics  found  at  the  site  of  Charles  Town 


Additional  relics  from  Charles  Town 


Hilton  was  not  easily  swayed  from  his  course.  In  the  Barbados  he  found  investors  in 
and  explorers  for  the  Cape  Fear.  He  shortly  was  at  the  helm  of  the  "Adventure"  returning 
to  the  Cape  Fear  while  others  from  the  Barbados  were  dealing  with  the  Proprietors  for 
lands  along  the  Carolina  coast  for  settlement.  During  this  second  voyage  to  the  Cape  Fear, 
Hilton  renamed  the  "Charles  River"  the  "Cape-Fear  River"  to  remove  some  of  the  stigma 
placed  on  it  by  the  earlier  settlers. 

On  his  return  to  the  Barbados  he  found  the  Corporation  of  the  Barbados  Adventurers 
split  over  the  location  of  the  proposed  settlement.  One  faction  headed  by  John  Vassall 
favored  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  and  called  themselves  "the  Adventurers  and  planters  of 
Cape  Fear."  The  other  faction  along  with  the  proprietors  wanted  to  settle  an  area  further 
south. 

While  his  cousin,  Henry,  negotiated  with  the  proprietors,  John  Vassall  landed  with  a 
group  of  settlers  on  May  29,  1664,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear.  The  following  year 
Barbadians  from  the  other  faction  with  Sir  John  Yeamans  arrived.  By  1666  the  settlement 
numbered  some  800  people.  A  thriving  trade  with  the  Indians  had  grown  up  at  Charles 
Town  on  the  Charles  River  just  north  of  Town  Creek.  There  was  good  land  to  be  had; 
however,  the  land  policies  of  the  proprietors  were  discouraging.  The  Indians  harassed 
the  colonists  and  stole  their  cattle.  Supplies  ran  short.  Discontent  was  general.  By  1667 
all  the  settlers  had  left  the  Charles  Town  area  for  Albemarle,  Virginia,  or  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

In  the  past  few  years  interest  has  been  rekindled  in  locating  the  site  of  the  early 
Charles  Town  settlement.  The  Lower  Cape  Fear  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  in  cooperation 
with  UNC  at  Wilmington,  engaged  in  a  joint  archaeological  project  at  Old  Town  Creek 
Plantation  in  Brunswick  County  in  1969.  Pictured  are  some  artifacts  found  near  the  surface 
of  the  earth  on  the  northern  side  of  Old  Town  Creek  near  its  juncture  with  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  Much  digging  remains  to  be  done  on  the  site;  but  from  recovered  datable  items 
such  as  the  clay  pipe  stems,  indications  are  that  the  remains  of  the  settlement  of  Charles 
Town  lies  somewhere  nearby  and  deeper  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
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The 
South 

Sixty 


With  the  granting  of  the  Carolina 
Charter  in  1663  came  the  formation  of 
the  County  of  Albemarle.  It  was  a  much 
larger  district  than  the  counties  we  know 
today.  It  covered  the  region  from  the  Vir- 
ginia line  to  the  Cape  Fear.  A  group  of 
French  Huguenots  from  Virginia  seeking 
a  milder  climate,  better  grazing  land  for 
their  cattle,  and  a  place  where  they  could 
enjoy  more  religious  freedom  settled  along 
the  Pamlico  River  in  the  1660s.  The 
French  were  joined  by  English  settlers 
from  Virginia  and  the  Albemarle  Sound 
region.  To  encourage  more  settlers  to  this 
area  the  Lords  Proprietors  authorized  Gov- 
ernor John  Archdale  to  create  counties  as 
needed.  In  1696  Bath  County  was  created 
for  the  area  between  the  Albemarle  Sound 
and  the  Cape  Fear.  The  migration  from 
Virginia  to  Carolina  became  so  large  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England  became  con- 
cerned about  it.  Governor  Henderson 
Walker  assured  the  board  that  nothing 
illegal  was  causing  so  many  people  to 
come  to  Carolina. 

One  of  the  first  English  settlers  to 
arrive  in  the  area  was  David  Perkins.  He 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  on  Old  Town  Creek.  Perkins 
in  turn  sold  the  south  sixty  acres  of  this 
tract  in  the  fall  of  1704  to  John  Lawson, 
Joel  Martin,  and  Simon  Alderson,  found- 
ers of  the  town  of  Bath.  These  men  laid  off 
some  seventy-one  half-acre  lots  and  sold 
the  sites  to  anyone  that  wished  to  build 
a  home  in  the  town. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina on  March  8,  1705,  passed  the  act 
which  made  Bath  the  first  incorporated 
town  in  North  Carolina. 
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John  Lawson's  commission  as  Sur- 
veyor General  for  Carolina  from  the 
Proprietors 


Beasts  of  Carolina 
drawn  by  John  Lawson 
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Swiss  on  the  Neuse 


Baron  Christopher  DeGraffenreid 


While  John  Lawson  was  in  England 
seeing  to  the  details  of  the  publication  of 
his  history,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  settlement  of  a  large  number  of 
colonists  on  the  Trent  River  where  some 
French  had  already  settled  as  well  as 
Lawson  himself.  Many  German  Protes- 
tants had  been  forced  to  leave  the  Palatin- 
ate on  the  Rhine  and  had  sought  refuge  in 
England.  There  they  were  a  burden  on  the 


English  people  who  were  anxious  to  settle 
them  either  at  home  or  in  the  American 
colonies.  Baron  DeGraffenreid,  a  Swiss 
nobleman,  was  in  England  negotiating 
with  the  Lords  Proprietors  for  land  in 
Carolina  for  a  Swiss  colony.  He  was  asked 
to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  the  poor 
Palatines  as  well.  Queen  Anne  assumed 
the  expense  of  their  transportation  and 
made  a  donation  toward  their  supplies. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  hardy 
Germans  were  chosen  by  DeGraffenreid. 
Christopher  Gale,  John  Lawson,  and  a 
third  associate  were  put  in  charge.  Two 
boats  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  January, 
1710.  A  squadron  of  naval  vessels  accom- 
panied them  on  the  first  leg  of  their  voyage 
to  protect  them  from  privateers  in  the 
English  waters. 

Storms  lengthened  the  voyage  to 
three  months.  Over  half  the  voyagers  died 
from  disease.  The  survivors  were  met  by 
a  plundering  French  ship  off  the  Carolina 
coast.  The  French  captured  one  of  the  two 
ships  and  took  everything  including  their 
clothes. 

Fever  and  disease  continued  to  take 
its  toll  before  the  settlers  were  able  to 
set  out  on  land  for  their  new  homes. 
Eventually  the  remnant  reached  the  plan- 
tation of  Colonel  Pollock,  who  provided 
them  with  supplies  and  took  them  by  boat 
to  the  Trent  River.  Here  they  found  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for  them. 
Christopher  Gale  had  with  him  instruc- 
tions from  the  proprietors  to  use  any 
available  public  money  to  help  the  Pala- 
tines. Governor  Cary,  who  received  these 
funds,  would  not  turn  them  over  to  Gale. 
The  colonists  were  forced  to  sell  some  of 
their  clothing  to  buy  bread  and  meat. 

Six  months  after  the  Germans  had 
left,  DeGraffenreid,  newly  created  land- 
grave by  the  Lords  Proprietors,  followed 
with  his  Swiss  colony.  They  had  an  easy 
crossing,  took  the  same  route  to  the  Trent 
River,  only  to  find  the  Palatines  in  much 
trouble. 

DeGraffenreid  assumed  the  leadership, 
organized  the  colonists,  and  set  about 
building  the  town  of  Bern  on  the  Neuse 
River  (New  Bern). 
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The  Town  on 
Queen  Anne's  Creek 

Drifters  from  Jamestown,  Virginia,  were  the  first  European  settlers  of  the  Albemarle 
region  as  early  as  1658.  Soon  the  word  had  spread  that  the  Albemarle  Sound  was  a  good 
harbor.  Ships  began  to  dock.  The  settlement  became  known  as  the  Port  of  Roanoke.  The 
Lords  Proprietors  appointed  Charles  Eden  governor,  and  he  took  his  first  voyage  to 
Carolina  to  assume  his  duties.  In  1715  the  town  was  incorporated  and  the  name  changed 
to  "Ye  Towne  on  Queen  Anne's  Creek."  After  several  years  as  governor  the  proprietors 
gave  Eden  the  title  of  landgrave.  A  grant  of  48,000  acres  of  land  accompanied  the  title. 
Governor  Eden  and  Baron  DeGraffenreid  (see  page  )  were  the  only  landgraves  in  the 
system  of  nobility  which  the  proprietors  tried  to  establish  in  the  colony.  During  this  period 
Eden  received  much  notoriety  for  his  reputed  dealings  with  the  pirate  "Blackbeard," 
though  none  of  the  accusations  made  against  him  were  proved.  At  his  death  in  1722  the 
town's  name  was  changed  to  Edenton  in  his  honor. 


Early  settlers  passing  through  rivers  and  swamps  to  enter  Albemarle  County  from  Virginia 
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Fish  Town 


On  the  shores  of  present-day  Beaufort 
Harbor,  French  Huguenots  started  Fish 
Town  in  the  early  1700s.  The  town  grew 
slowly  at  first  because  the  Core  and  Tus- 
carora  Indians  were  a  constant  threat  to 
the  lives  and  property  of  settlers.  In  1712 
Colonel  Maurice  Moore  of  South  Carolina 
aided  the  colonists  in  defeating  these 
Indians  in  a  battle  near  Fish  Town.  The 
following  October  the  town  was  laid  out 
and  lots  were  sold.  Christopher  Gale,  who 
for  a  while  lived  in  the  settlement,  was 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds.  Later  he  became 
the  first  chief  justice  of  the  colony. 

In  1722  Carteret  County  was  formed 
and  named  for  the  Earl  of  Carteret.  In  that 
same  year  Fish  Town  was  laid  off  into 
streets  and  made  an  official  Port  of  Entry. 


Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort 

The  next  year  a  charter  was  issued  for  the 
town  and  its  name  was  changed  to  Beau- 
fort, in  honor  of  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of 
Beaufort. 


Colonial  wharf 
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Moore  on  the  Move 


Fighting  Indians  both  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  kept  Major 
Maurice  Moore  on  the  move.  In  1711  he 
left  South  Carolina  with  troops  to  aid  the 


settlers  of  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  in 
their  fight  against  the  Tuscaroras. 

Hardly  had  the  Indians  on  the  Pam- 
lico been  suppressed  when  the  South  Caro- 
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Una  Indians  began  a  murderous  war  on 
the  whites  there.  Her  peril  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  North  Carolina  the 
year  before.  In  this  emergency  North 
Carolina  sent  two  detachments  of  troops 
to  aid  her  South  Carolina  neighbors — one 
by  water  and  the  other  by  land  under  Ma- 
jor Maurice  Moore.  He  was  successful  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Cherokees  and 
obtained  a  treaty  which  brought  peace 
to  South  Carolina  for  many  years.  For  this 
action  the  South  Carolina  Assembly  gave 
Moore  the  thanks  of  the  province  in  per- 
son. 

During  these  expeditions  Moore  trav- 
eled through  the  Cape  Fear  region.  He 
had,  in  fact,  crossed  the  Cape  Fear  River 
at  the  high  bluff  which  later  was  to  be- 
come Brunswick  Town.  The  Lords  Propri- 
etors had  forbidden  any  settlement  of 
lands  within  twenty  miles  of  the  river. 
In  1724,  however,  George  Burrington 
came  over  from  England  as  governor.  He 
was  persuaded  to  ignore  the  directions  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors  and  signed  a  land 
patent  for  1,500  acres  on  the  Cape  Fear 
to  Maurice  Moore  and  Eleazar  Allen, 
brothers-in-law.  Maurice  and  his  relatives 
and  friends  in  Albemarle  and  South 
Carolina  joined  in  settling  the  Cape  Fear 


Two-hundred-year-old  eggs  excavated 
at  Brunswick  Town 


country.  His  brother,  Roger  Moore,  built 
Orton.  Maurice  selected  a  site  of  320  acres 
on  a  bluff  near  Orton,  fifteen  miles  below 
the  present  city  of  Wilmington,  and  laid 
out  a  town  which  he  called  Brunswick,  in 
honor  of  the  reigning  family. 

Brunswick  grew  quickly  for  a  steady 
stream  of  population  flowed  in,  and  the 
trade  of  the  river  grew  rapidly.  At  that 
early  period  forty-two  vessels,  carrying 
valuable  cargoes,  sailed  from  the  port  in 
one  year.  Brunswick  was  well  on  her  way 
to  becoming  the  greatest  source  of  tar, 
pitch,  and  turpentine  for  the  British  Em- 
pire. 


Bottle  excavated  from  Russellborough  kitchen  at  Brunswick  Town 
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Cross  Creek 


The  earliest  and  most  numerous  set- 
tlement of  Highlanders  in  America  was 
the  one  in  North  Carolina  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1729  and  1775.  In  1739  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Scotsmen  made  the 
week's  trip  by  small  boats  from  Wilming- 
ton to  the  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear  at  the 
mouth  of  Cross  Creek.  The  town  they 
laid  out  with  orderly  streets  along  the 
river  was  Campbelltown.  About  a  mile 
from  Campbelltown  a  grist  mill  was 
built  on  upper  Cross  Creek  in  the  year 
1765.  A  village  grew  up  around  the  mill. 
The  trading  center  was  called  Cross 
Creek.  This  name  came  from  a  phenome- 
non of  nature,  two  creeks  crossing  each 
other  practically  at  right  angles.  The  phe- 
nomenon was  later  destroyed  by  the  build- 
ing of  a  dam  and  mill  on  one  of  the 
creeks.  In  1778,  Campbelltown  and  Cross 
Creek  were  united.  When  the  community 
was  incorporated  five  years  later,  the  town 
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Bethabara 

North  Carolina's  earliest  settlements 
grew  up,  of  course,  near  the  coast.  By  the 
mid-1 700s,  however,  there  were  a  number 
of  settlements  in  the  Piedmont.  A  well- 
traveled  route  which  followed  an  old  In- 
dian trading  path  led  from  Philadelphia 
to  Salisbury,  and  along  this  road  in  1753 
came  to  North  Carolina  from  Pennsyl- 
vania a  people  with  a  purpose.  The  Mora- 
vians came  to  serve  as  missionaries  to 
the  Cherokees. 

Late  in  1752,  Moravian  Bishop  Augus- 
tus Gottlieb  Spangenberg  and  a  group  of 
"Bretheren"  came  from  Pennsylvania  to 
look  at  land  in  North  Carolina.  They 
toured  from  the  seacoast  to  the  mountains 
and  finally  bought  98,985  acres  in  what 
is  now  Forsyth  County.  The  Bishop 
described  this  land  "as  a  corner  which 
the  Lord  had  reserved  for  the  Brethren." 

Thanks  to  the  detailed  daily  records 
kept  by  these  industrious  people,  we  know 


was  named  Fayetteville  in  honor  of  the 
French  General  Marquis  de  LaFayette. 


Kilt  and  claymore,  typical  of  those 
belonging  to  Scottish  Highland  settlers 


that  thirteen  unmarried  males,  mostly 
craftsmen,  began  the  first  Moravian  set- 
tlement in  our  state  at  Bethabara  on  No- 
vember 17,  1753.  Further,  we  know  that 
Gottfried  Aust,  potter,  arrived  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1755,  and  that  on  December  1, 
1755,  "Dr.  Aust  dug  clay  and  made  pot- 
tery, for  which  the  people  were  eager;  he 
also  began  to  make  clay  pipes." 

Such  was  the  skill  of  this  artisan  that 
people  came  from  as  far  as  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  to  purchase  his  pots,  pans, 
cups,   saucers,   mugs,   pipes,    and  other 
wares.  From  the  record  of  May  21,  1770, 
comes  this  testimonial: 
There  was  an  unusual  concourse  of 
visitors,  some  coming  sixty  or  eighty 
miles  to  buy  milk  crocks  and  pans  in 
our  pottery.  They  bought  the  entire 
stock,  not  one  piece  was  left;  many 
could  only  get  half  they  wanted  and 
others,  who  came  too  late,  could  find 
none.  They  were  promised  more  next 
week.  (Fries,  v.  1,  p.  412) 
The  Cherokee  frequented  Bethabara 
and  a  record  from  May,  1756,  states  the 
Cherokee  were  pleased  to  be  given  some 
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of  Aust's  pipes.  The  records  frequently 
mention  the  fierce  nature  of  the  Cherokee, 
and  according  to  one  account,  it  was 
necessary  to  ring  many  bells  as  loudly  as 
possible  to  frighten  away  a  band  of  war- 
riors. A  palisade  was  built  around  Betha- 
bara  in  1756  and  was  not  removed  until 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
in  1763. 

Bethabara  was  gradually  abandoned 
for  the  new  town  of  Salem  and  on  June 
17,  1771,  Brother  Aust  moved  his  pottery 
to  Salem.  In  1963  archaeological  excava- 
tion began  at  Bethabara,  and  the  waster 
dump  for  Aust's  pottery  was  uncovered. 
The  previously  undisturbed  pottery  frag- 
ments which  had  lain  there  for  a  century 
revealed  the  reason  for   Brother  Aust's 


booming  business.  More  than  thirty-five 
ceramic  forms  were  being  made  by  Aust 
at  Bethabara  with  more  than  passing 
skill.  The  variety  and  style  of  ware  un- 
earthed sheds  light  on  the  people  of  the 
time.  Not  only  were  fragments  of  "cook 
pots,"  mugs,  and  other  sturdy  pieces 
found;  but  also  there  were  found  frag- 
ments of  delicate  egg  cups  and  wine  glass- 
es and  tea  cups  and  saucers  almost  as  thin 
as  porcelain. 

Life  in  and  around  this  "frontier" 
town  may  have  been  hard  and  often  dan- 
gerous, but  ladies  still  wanted  their 
"nice"  china.  Men  must  have  enjoyed 
using  the  finer  pieces  too,  on  occasion,  or 
there  would  have  been  no  reason  for 
Brother  Aust  to  make  them. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS 


The  first  settlers  of  North  Carolina 
represented  almost  every  major  group  in 
Europe  excepting  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Virginia  English  came  down  the  Chowan 
(Edenton).  New  Englanders  and  English 
from  the  Barbados  made  attempts  at  set- 
tling the  lower  Cape  Fear  (Charles  Town). 
Between  these  were  a  small  colony  of 
French  on  the  Pamlico  (Bath),  German 
Palatines  and  Swiss  on  the  Neuse  and 
Trent  (New  Bern),  Scotch  on  the  upper 
Cape   Fear   (Fayetteville),    and    a  large 


colony  of  German  Moravians  on  the  hills 
of  Forsyth  (Bethabara). 

The  early  settlers  were  hardy  people 
who  left  their  homelands  because  of  their 
religious  or  political  beliefs  or  their 
poverty.  They  risked  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
to  settle  a  wilderness  environment  quite 
the  opposite  of  their  native  countries.  This 
frontier  offered  cheap  land  and  a  demo- 
cratic opportunity.  They  felt  that  here 
was  their  best  chance  to  make  a  living  and 
perhaps  to  prosper. 


Making  a  Home 

At  first,  settlers  in  North  Carolina 
were  concerned  almost  entirely  with  basic 
needs — something  to  eat,  something  to 
wear,  shelter  to  protect  themselves,  and 
tools  with  which  to  build  and  plant  crops. 

Europe  and  even  the  most  heavily 
populated  colonies  were  a  long  way  away, 
and  transportation  was  slow.  The  old  say- 
ing, "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention," 
was  certainly  true  for  these  first  men  and 
women,  and  they  had  to  rely  on  their  own 
resources.  They  learned  much  from  the 
Indians — such  as  how  to  make  hoes  and 
axes  from  stone  and  how  to  make  cloth- 
ing from  animal  skins.  Building  materials 
and  wild  fish  and  game  for  food  were 
plentiful. 

Even  though  life  was  not  easy,  these 
settlers  overcame  the  obstacles  and  made 
a  home.  They  were  proud  of  themselves 


Drawing  of  Nathaniel  Batts'  cabin. 
One  of  the  earliest  land  grants  on 
record  in  the  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  dated  1660, 
is  to  Batts. 


and  proud  of  what  they  accomplished 
without,  really,  much  help  from  anyone. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

One  of  the  first  things  people  think  about  after  they  have  food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear, 
and  a  place  to  live  are  rules  and  regulations — government.  Such  rules  and  regulations  let 
everyone  know  what  is  expected  of  him  and  what  he  can  expect  of  others.  The  colonists 
began  to  manifest  an  active  interest  in  their  government. 

The  Carolina  Charter  of  1663  has  been  called  North  Carolina's  birth  certificate,  even 
though  some  settlers  were  living  here  before  it  was  granted.  The  Charter,  four  pages  long, 
was  issued  by  King  Charles  II  and  gave  eight  of  his  friends  all  or  part  of  sixteen  states  in 
the  present  United  States.  It  is  on  display  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  in 
Raleigh  and  can  be  read,  despite  the  fact  it  is  written  in  "old"  English. 
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The  Charter  set  forth  provisions 
for  government  in  North  Carolina  and 
contained  safeguards  for  rights  of  the 
colonists.  Among  other  things,  it  stated 
that  laws  were  to  be  passed  "with  the  ad- 
vice, assent,  and  approbation  of  the  Free- 
men of  the  said  Province,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  Delegates  or  Dep- 
uties." Further,  it  granted  to  the  colonists 
"all  liberties,  Franchises,  and  Privileges 
of  this  our  Kingdom  of  England"  .  .  . 
"without  the  let,  molestation,  vexation, 
trouble,  or  grievance  of  us,  our  heirs  and 
Successors."  It  also  provided  for  religious 
freedom,  and  colonists  did  not  have  to 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 


Cavalry  broadsword  (1650-1670). 
The  hand  guard  on  this  sword  is 
decorated  with  mourning  heads 
commemorating  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  During  Cromwell's  rule  these 
swords  were  hidden.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  II  the  swords  were 
brought  out  again  to  indicate  the 
owner's  loyalty  to  the  king. 


Prom  the  Proprietors 
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Copper  halfpenny  or  "Elephant 
Token"  issued  by  the  Lords  Propri- 
etors in  1694.  These  probably  were 
struck  in  England  and  may  have 
been  issued  only  as  an  advertising 
stunt  to  promote  colonization. 


The  Proprietors  were  anxious  to  get 
settlers  into  their  new  territory  where  they 
planned  to  collect  a  fee  per  acre  for  land 
granted.  Toward  this  end,  the  Proprietors 
issued  in  1665  a  paper  called  "Concessions 
and  Agreement,"  which  gave  the  colonists 
many  privileges  of  self  government. 

It  provided  for  a  governor  and  other 
officials  to  be  appointed  by  the  Proprietors, 
but  it  also  provided  for  an  assembly  elected 
by  the  people.  This  assembly  had  many 
powers.  It  could  set  its  own  time  of  meet- 
ing; it  could  pass  laws  necessary  for  the 
well  Government  of  the  County;  and  it 
was  to  "make  provisions  for  the  Mainten- 
ance and  Support  of  the  Governor."  This 
meant  the  assembly  paid  the  governor's 
salary  and  could  refuse  to  pay  him  if  they 
didn't  like  what  he  did!  What's  more, 
under  the  "Concessions  and  Agreement," 
no  taxes  could  be  levied  "other  than  what 
shall  be  Imposed  by  the  Authority  and 
consent  of  the  General  Assembly;"  and 
further,  the  document  stated  that  no  cus- 
toms duties  were  to  be  collected  from  the 
colonists  for  exporting  goods. 

Tradition  says  that  the  first  assembly 
in  North  Carolina  met  at  Hall's  Creek, 
near  Elizabeth  City,  in  1665.  The  meeting 
is  said  to  have  been  held  in  a  grove  of 
trees  where  the  delegates  chose  one  espe- 
cially large  tree  as  the  meeting  site.  While 
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no  minutes  of  the  meeting  have  been  lo- 
cated thus  far,  word-of-mouth  records  say 
the  delegates  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that  no  chicken  bones  would  be  thrown 
under  the  "meeting  tree."  This  same  word- 
of-mouth  record  has  it  that  another  reso- 
lution was  approved  requiring  delegates 
to  wear  shoes  at  the  next  meeting. 

Regardless  of  tradition,  North  Carolina 
colonists  took  their  government  seriously. 
They  were  both  aware  of  and  jealous  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  under  both  the 
Charter  and  the  Concessions  and  Agree- 
ment, as  we  shall  see. 


Diorama  of  Halls  Creek  Assembly  in 
1665 


SECOND  THOUGHTS 


North  Carolinians  set  about  their 
tasks  of  self-government  with  a  zeal  that 
disturbed  the  Proprietors.  Five  years 
later,  in  1669,  the  eight  issued  a  new  edict, 
"The  Fundamental  Constitution  of  Caro- 
lina." This  new  set  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions was  a  far  cry  from  the  "Concessions 
and  Agreement"  and  was  designed  to  strip 
the  colonists  of  much  of  their  power  of 
self-government.  The  Proprietors  insisted 
it  was  necessary,  however,  to  "avoid 
erecting  a  numerous  Democracy." 

Under  the  new  government,  the  popu- 
lar assembly  could  no  longer  make  laws. 
Instead,  a  court  composed  of  the  Propri- 
etors or  officials  appointed  by  them  was 
the  chief  governing  power.  Further,  the 
assembly's  power  to  call  itself  into  session 
was  abolished.  The  assembly  had  to  be 
called  into  session  by  the  governor;  and 
by  the  same  token,  he  could  end  abruptly 
any  session  at  which  the  elected  assembly- 
men took  action  of  which  he  disapproved. 
The  assembly,  however,  did  retain  the 
right  to  pay  the  governor's  salary,  and  at 
times  they  refused  to  do  so.  One  governor 
received  no  payment  for  fourteen  years! 

By  the  Fundamental  Constitution  the 
Proprietors  made  of  the  governor  "their 
man  in  Carolina."  He  was  to  follow  their 
orders  to  the  letter.  A  council  whose  mem- 
bers were  named  in  London  or  by  the 
Governor,  himself,  was  to  support  the 
chief  executive.  From  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  Council  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  elected  assembly  on  the 
other,  came  changes  in  the  governing  body. 


Rather  than  sitting  as  one  large  legisla- 
ture, as  had  been  done  formerly,  the  council 
emerged  as  the  upper  house  of  the  assem- 
bly; and  the  elected  delegates  became  the 
House  of  Commons. 


Bottle  dating  from  the  late  1600s 
which  was  found  in  Greene  County 
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LONG  LIVE  THE  KING 


Twenty-seven  governors  and  sixty-six  years  later,  the  Proprietors  gave  up  the  ghost. 
The  tide  had  long  been  running  against  "proprieties,"  and  in  1729,  King  George  II  bought 
seven  of  the  eight  shares  granted  to  the  Proprietors  for  about  $2,500  each — plus  less  than 
one  third  that  amount  for  quitrents  due  the  seven.  (Carteret  never  sold  his  share  and  later 
this  became  the  Granville  District.) 

Increased  stability  was  the  most  significant  change  in  North  Carolina's  government 
following  the  royal  purchase.  The  Crown  emphasized  trade  and  economic  activities  to  the 
benefit  both  of  itself  and  the  colony.  The  export  of  naval  stores,  lumber  and  tobacco  sparked 
prosperity  in  North  Carolina.  Population  growth  mushroomed;  and  in  the  less  than  half 
century  between  1729  and  1775,  the  colony  grew  from  some  36,000  inhabitants  to  345,000 
or  nearly  ten-fold. 

All  was  not  clear  sailing,  however,  and  there  was  a  basic  disagreement  between  the 
King  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  which  was  never  resolved.  Royal  view  held  that  the 
Charter  of  1663  was  a  grant  to  the  Proprietors  and  became  null  and  void  when  King 
George  II  bought  their  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  maintained  the  Charter  had 
served  a  two-fold  purpose.  The  document,  they  said,  while  granting  the  land  title  to  the 
Proprietors,  had  guaranteed  certain  rights  to  the  people.  These  rights,  according  to  the 
colonists,  could  not  be  taken  away  even  though  the  King  now  owned  the  land. 

The  most  serious  and  constant  quarrel  between  the  Crown  and  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  was  over  finances.  Money,  as  such,  was  in  short  supply;  and  the  colonists  were 
accustomed  to  paying  "rent"  for  their  land  with  goods  (barter)  or  paper  money  issued  in  the 
colonies.  The  king  demanded  payment  in  specie  or  "hard"  money — gold,  silver  or  bills  of 
exchange  approved  by  the  council. 

Although  the  government  was  more  stable  and  economic  conditions  improved,  the 
same  conflicts — with  some  new  ones  added — continued  to  widen  the  gap  between  England 
and  North  Carolina.  In  the  coming  months  and  years,  repeated  attempts  by  Britain  to 
raise  money  from  the  colonies  through  taxation  pushed  the  two  further  apart. 


vino.  Eight Pence. 


&><2a?c/ 

Proclamation  or  paper  money  issued 
in  the  colony.  This  script  was  sup- 
posed to  be  redeemed  in  coin  or  "hard" 
money   after   taxes   were  collected. 


At  the  top  are  the  two  sides  (obverse 
and  reverse)  of  a  one  shilling  piece 
struck  in  1758  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.  At  the  bottom  are  both 
sides  of  a  halfpenny  struck  during  the 
reign  of  George  III. 
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The  Last  Straw 


Diorama    of    Culpeper's  Rebellion 


The  Proprietors  were  consistently  un- 
fortunate in  their  choice  of  governors  for 
the  colony.  To  quote,  they  found  it  "a  very 
difficult  matter  to  gitt  a  man  of  worth  and 
trust"  to  fill  the  post. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Proprietors  or 
their  agents  was  to  furnish  settlers  pro- 
tection against  enemies.  This  the  pro- 
prietary representatives  were  incapable  of 
doing,  and  the  colonists  found  it  necessary 
to  arm  themselves  and  band  together  to 
repulse  Indian  attacks.  Resentment 
smouldered  toward  weak  and,  all  too  often, 
dishonest  officials.  (This  identical  feeling 
was  expressed  a  hundred  years  later  in 
the  Preamble  to  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
stitution of  1776:  "Allegiance  and  Pro- 
tection are  in  their  Nature  reciprocal,  and 
the  one  should  Right  be  refused  when  the 
other  is  withdrawn.") 

Perhaps  the  boldest  and  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  rebellions  was  an  armed  re- 
sistance called  Culpepper's  Rebellion.  It 
happened  in  1677  and  was  the  result  of  a 
law  made  in  London  which  restricted  ex- 
port of  North  Carolina's  money  crop, 
tobacco.  By  this  law  all  tobacco  was 
ordered  shipped  to  England.  In  the  event, 
however,  that  tobacco  was  traded  with 
other  colonies,  an  export  duty  of  a  penny 


a  pound  was  to  be  paid. 

Without  a  customs  levy,  the  colonists 
had  long  exported  nearly  all  their  tobacco 
to  New  England  because  the  smaller 
sailing  ships  from  these  colonies  could 
come  through  the  treacherous  North  Car- 
olina outer  banks  easily.  One  can  imagine 
that  the  law  cutting  off  this  profitable 
trade  was  just  about  the  last  straw. 

In  1677,  after  four  years  of  argument, 
Thomas  Miller — erstwhile  council  presi- 
dent, customs  collector,  and  acting  governor 
— was  captured  and  thrown  in  jail  by  the 
colonists.  John  Culpeper,  accompanied 
by  half  a  hundred  armed  residents,  sur- 
rounded Miller's  house  and  took  possession 
of  the  customs,  revenues,  and  records.  A 
new  assembly  was  called  which  tried 
Miller  and  "clapt  .  .  .  (him)  in  irons,"  and 
Culpeper  was  chosen  governor  and  customs 
collector.  Miller  later  escaped  and  fled  to 
London,  whereupon  Culpeper  was  sum- 
moned thence  to  answer  charges  of  treason. 
Culpeper,  however,  through  intervention 
of  the  Proprietors  who  feared  to  lose  their 
charter,  came  out  winner  in  the  trial  pro- 
ceedings. 

Thus,  an  inept  proprietary  government 
stumbled  on  through  a  series  of  like  inci- 
dents. 


ONE  FOR  ALL 


Although  the  tasks  of  building  homes 
and  establishing  a  government  loomed 
large  in  the  lives  of  the  colonists,  a  third 
concern  was  equally  important  to  them. 
There  was  no  professional  militia,  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  for  them  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  property  from  attack 
by  the  Indians,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
French. 

Sporadic  Indian  attacks  were  a  menace, 
but  the  first  determined  effort  to  drive  the 
settlers  from  North  Carolina  came  in  1711- 
12;  and  the  militant  Tuscarora,  under  their 
chieftan  King  Hancock,  nearly  succeeded. 
Troubled  by  increasing  numbers  of  settlers 
encroaching  upon  their  land  and  by  what 
they  considered  injustices,  the  Indians,  in 
late  September  of  1711,  took  to  the  war- 
path. New  Bern  was  virtually  wiped  out, 
Bath  was  heavily  damaged,  and  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children  were  slaugh- 
tered. Had  it  not  been  for  forces  sent  from 


South  Carolina  on  two  occasions — in  1711 
and  again  in  1712 — eastern  North  Carolina 
might  well  have  been  swept  clean  of  Euro- 
peans. Three  years  later  the  situation  was 
reversed,  and  Tar  Heel  troops  were  sent  to 
help  South  Carolina  defeat  the  Yemassee. 

The  Spanish,  from  their  base  in  Florida, 
repeatedly  plundered  North  Carolina  ship- 
ping and,  indeed,  virtually  paralyzed  the 
colony's  commerce  for  almost  a  decade. 
So  acute  was  the  problem  that  the  British 
even  sent  patrol  boats  which,  however, 
were  less  than  effective.  In  1747  the 
Spanish  attacked  and  plundered  Beaufort. 
The  following  year  a  Spanish  force  cap- 
tured Brunswick,  drove  the  townspeople 
from  their  homes,  and  looted  at  will. 
Brunswick  inhabitants,  themselves,  re- 
turned and  recaptured  their  town. 


The  most  prolonged  war  or  series  of 
wars  which  involved  settlers  in  North  Car- 
olina were  those  between  Britain  and 
France.  These  two  nations  battled  for 
control  of  the  colonies  from  1689  to  1763. 

In  1739  North  Carolinians  went  into 
battle  for  the  first  time  as  part  of  the 
British  army.  King  George  II  asked  for 
troops  for  the  war  of  Jenkins'  Ear,  and  the 
assembly  authorized  four  companies  of 
100  men  each.  These  men  went  first  to 
Jamaica  and  then  fought  at  Cartagena 
where  their  losses  were  extremely  heavy. 

The  final  and  decisive  battle  between 
France  and  England  for  colonial  posses- 
sions was  the  French  and  Indian  War 
which  lasted  nine  years  (1754-1763).  Dur- 
ing this  conflict,  North  Carolina  first  sent 
troops  to  assist  Virginia.  Later,  Tar  Heel 
troops  were  dispatched  and  joined  British 
General  Braddock  in  the  successful  assault 
on  Fort  Duquesne. 
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Frontier  Outpost 


North  Carolina's  frontier  defense  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War  was  Fort 
Dobbs.  The  outpost  was  constructed  in 
1756  by  Captain  Hugh  Waddell,  veteran  of 
the  Fort  Duquesne  assault,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Royal  Governor  Arthur  Dobbs. 

Prior  to  excavations  by  the  archaeologi- 
cal staff  of  the  State  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  little  was  known  of 
Fort  Dobbs  except  the  report  of  an  inspec- 
tion committee  which  visited  the  barrack  in 
December  of  1756.  Made  to  the  Assembly, 
the  report  stated  that  the  committee  had: 
"viewed  the  State  of  Dobbs  and  found  it  to 
be  a  good  Substantial  Building  of  the  Di- 
mensions following  ...  53  feet  by  40,  the 
opposite  angles  24  feet  and  22,  in  height 
24V2  feet,  .  .  .  the  walls  .  .  .  made  of  Oak 
Logs  ...  it  contains  three  floors  and  there 
may  be  discharged  from  each  floor  at  one 
and  the  same  time  about  one  hundred 
Musketts . . ." 

Moravian  records  of  the  day  also  refer 
to  Fort  Dobbs  and  the  protection  its  con- 
struction afforded  against  ever-increasing 
Indian  attacks.     From  Volume  I  of  the 


Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Caro- 
lina, edited  by  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  and  pub- 
lished in  1922  by  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  comes  the  following 
excerpt  dated  1760:  "This  was  a  year  of 
fierce  Indian  war,  and  on  the  10th  of 
February  the  first  whites  were  killed  by  the 
Cherokees  in  North  Carolina;  on  the  26th  of 
February  they  attacked  Fort  Dobbs;  and 
March  8th  they  killed  William  Fish  and 
his  son  a  few  miles  from  here."  (Bethabara) 
The  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  began  research  on  Fort  Dobbs  in 
1967,  and  the  outline  of  the  star-shaped 
fort  was  traced  by  Archaeologist  Stanley 
South  in  1968.  This  outline  indicated  that 
Governor  Dobbs  probably  designed  this 
colonial  outpost  using  ideas  suggested  by 
a  17th  Century  Irish  castle  or  "bawn." 
During  the  summer  of  1969,  extensive  ex- 
cavation began.  The  Iredell  County  His- 
torical Society  furnished  money  to  hire  a 
crew  of  students  from  Mitchell,  Appalachian 
State,  and  Catawba  colleges.  This  crew 
worked  for  three  months  under  direction 
of  the  department's  archaeological  staff, 
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Students  wetting  ground  during  drought  to  soften  it  for  digging. 


headed  by  Garry  Stone,  and  the  fort  was 
located  exactly  where  tradition  placed  it. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  fort's  moat  and 
cellar  hole  came  bits  of  broken  pottery, 
the  remains  of  pots,  pans,  plates,  and  mugs 


fired  in  the  kiln  of  Gottfried  Aust  in 
Bethabara.  Pieces  of  teapots,  cups,  and 
saucers  were  found — some  of  them  made 
of  porcelain  imported  from  China.  These 
finer  pieces  indicated  to  the  archaeologists 


Deer  antler  excavated  which  showed  signs  of  hand  carving,  probably  to  make  a  gun  rack. 
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Mug  that  dated  building  of  the  blockhouse. 


Pottery  forms  which  tied  in  Fort  Dobbs  and 
Bethabara. 


that  officers  at  the  fort  wanted  to  be  pre- 
pared to  entertain  guests. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  hole  were 
found  the  ashes  of  camp  fires  which  con- 
tained pieces  of  peach  pits  and  corn  cobs. 
From  these,  archaeologists  theorized  that 
the  men  had  used  the  cellar  hole  to  get  out 
of  the  cold  fall  wind  before  the  blockhouse 
was  built.  Finding  the  remains  of  a  par- 
ticularly well-made  Moravian  mug  which 
was  used  at  the  "love  feast"  service  con- 
firmed this  theory.  The  Moravians  had  not 
had  enough  of  these  mugs,  fired  by  Aust, 
to  fill  their  own  needs  until  September  of 
1756,  and  probably  would  not  have  sold 
any  until  after  that  time.  From  this, 
archaeologists  felt  confident  the  fort's  block- 
house was  constructed  during  October 
and  November  of  1756   and   was  com- 
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Silver-chased  pistols  which  belonged  to  Hugh  Waddell,  now  the  property  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Museum  of  History. 


pleted  by  the  time  of  the  inspection  com- 
mittee's visit  in  December  of  that  year. 

Once  again,  at  Fort  Dobbs,  documents 
and  materials  recovered  in  archaeological 


excavations  combined  to  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  men,  life,  and  times  more 
than  200  years  ago  in  a  part  of  North 
Carolina. 


 «a-  

A  Welding  of  Spirit 


The  North  Carolina  colony  began  as  a 
series  of  separate  settlements,  often  far 
apart  with  little  communication.  Grad- 
ually, in  the  century  between  the  granting 
of  the  Carolina  Charter  and  the  end  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  there  came  a  sense 
of  unity  and  a  welding  of  spirit. 

Joining  together  in  battle  against  com- 
mon enemies,  tragic  though  it  was,  brought 
the  colonists  closer  together.  The  first  ill- 
prepared  troops  sent  from  North  Carolina 
to  other  colonies  and  even  to  other  countries 


moved  her  away  from  isolation.  As  Tar 
Heels  learned  the  skills  of  war  in  combat, 
so  they  learned  to  know  other  peoples. 

By  1763,  "the  Old  North  State"  had  a 
trained,  home-grown  fighting  force.  These 
men  who  had  visited  other  places  and 
known  other  colonists  helped  develop  with- 
in North  Carolina  a  feeling  of  common 
purpose  for  the  joint  aims  of  all  colonies — 
a  feeling  which  reached  full  flower  within 
slightly  more  than  a  decade. 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


Authorization 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  was  authorized  by  the  1953 
General  Assembly  and  was  established  by  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Purpose 

The  association  encourages  the  study  of  communities,  counties,  and  the  state 
with  special  emphasis  on  local  history. 

Formation 

Junior  Historians  are  groups  or  clubs  of  students  studying  local  history  to- 
gether. Any  group  of  interested  students  may  organize  a  club.  Application  for 
membership  should  be  made  to  the  state  office,  whereupon  the  club  will  be  issued 
a  charter  and  membership  cards.  There  are  no  dues  paid  to  the  state  association; 
however,  individual  clubs  may  collect  dues  for  their  own  purposes.  Membership 
pins  are  available  from  the  state  association  at  $1.00  each  for  those  who  wish  to 
buy  them.  Sample  pins  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Organization 

Each  club,  in  consultation  with  its  sponsor,  should  decide  on  the  time  and 
frequency  of  its  meetings.  Officers  should  be  elected  and  projects  for  the  year 
chosen.  Application  for  membership  should  be  made  on  the  blank  on  page  35. 

Projects 

Club  members  may  submit  articles  for  the  association  magazine,  four  issues 
of  which  are  published  annually.  Field  trips  to  nearby  museums  or  historic  points 
of  interest  may  be  organized.  History  fairs  or  dramatizations  of  events  in  local 
history  may  be  staged.  Cooperation  with  projects  undertaken  by  local  historical 
societies  and  other  interested  groups  within  the  community  is  suggested.  Clubs 
are  urged  to  participate  in  annual  contests  sponsored  by  the  state  association. 

Headquarters 

Association  offices  are  located  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  at 
109  E.  Jones  Street  in  Raleigh  in  the  Archives-State  Library  Building.  Inquiries 
by  mail  should  be  addressed  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association,  P.  O. 
Box  1881,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27602. 

Membership  Card 
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Literary  and  Arts  Competition 

Each  year  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  sponsors  a  Literary  and  Arts 
Contest.  Five  awards  may  be  made  in  three  categories:  Arts,  Literary,  and  Special  Achieve- 
ment. 

ARTS:  Two  awards  in  this  category  are  offered.  One  is  for  work  by  an  individual,  and 
the  second  is  for  work  by  more  than  one  person.  These  are  called  Individual  Arts  and  Group 
Arts  awards,  respectively. 

LITERARY:  The  same  is  true  of  awards  in  the  literary  category.  One  is  for  written 
work  by  an  individual;  and  the  other,  for  written  work  by  more  than  one  person.  These  are 
called  Individual  Literary  and  Group  Literary  awards,  respectively. 

SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT:  This  award  is  offered  only  in  schools  where  clubs,  in 
past  contests,  have  won  at  least  two  First  Place  awards  and  one  Honorable  Mention  in  three 
separate  contests.  Special  information  is  sent  to  advisers  in  schools  where  clubs  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  this  award. 

Entry  blanks,  rules  and  regulations,  and  other  pertinent  information  are  furnished  each 
club  prior  to  the  annual  spring  contest.  Projects  are  judged  on  historical  accuracy,  contribu- 
tion to  state  and  local  history,  style  of  presentation,  and  workmanship. 

Three  judges  are  chosen  as  follows:  one  from  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  one  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  from  the  officers  of 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association.  The  decision  of  the  judges  is  final, 
and  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  no  award  in  instances  where  entries  in  any  category  are 
deemed  unsuitable. 

Awards  for  First  Place  and  Honorable  Mention  in  each  category  may  be  made,  and 
contest  results  are  announced  in  May.  Winning  projects  are  placed  on  display  in  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  dating  from  June  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  project  wins  until  May  31  of  the  following 
year. 

Plaques  are  presented  to  winning  clubs  each  year  in  December  at  the  annual  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 


Junior  Historian  research  area  in  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 
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Visual  History  Certificate 


Students  have  a  genuine  opportunity  here,  the  association  feels,  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  North  Carolina  history.  The  visual  history  project  is 
both  an  exciting  kind  of  detective  game  and  a  learning  experience  for  junior 
historians. 

Every  community  abounds  with  sites  or  structures  significant  to  its  history. 
These  include  a  variety  of  things  such  as  the  site  of  a  once-busy  ferry  crossing,  an 
old  mill,  and  Indian  battleground,  or  a  house,  church,  or  store  building.  Some  may 
be  well-known,  others  may  be  known  only  within  the  community.  The  Guide  to 
Historical  Highway  Markers,  a  booklet  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  this  project.  In  addition,  the 
association  furnishes  to  clubs  as  a  starting  point  a  list  of  suggested  sites  or 
structures  within  the  club's  geographical  area. 

Sketches  need  not  be  detailed,  architectural  masterpieces  in  the  case  of  struc- 
tures, nor  need  they  meet  civil  engineering  specifications  in  the  case  of  a  site. 
Photographs,  if  preferred  to  sketches,  may  be  simple  black  and  white  ones.  Partici- 
pation in  this  project  need  not  be  expensive. 

A  Certificate  of  Appreciation  will  be  given  every  club  which  takes  part  in 
this  project  at  the  annual  luncheon  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and 
Historical  Association  in  December.  A  roster  of  clubs  which  earn  this  certificate  will 
be  posted  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History. 
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Service  Hours  Award 


A  Certificate  of  Appreciation  will  be  presented  to  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
clubs  for  hours  of  service  given  by  club  members  to  a  history-connected  project 
within  the  club's  community.  Such  projects  may  include  promotion  of  a  centennial 
celebration,  work  with  a  local  historical  society,  help  with  a  preservation  project 
such  as  cleaning  an  overgrown  cemetery  or  painting  a  house,  or  donation  of  time 
and  energy  to  any  project  designed  to  further  the  interests  of  local  history.  A  list 
of  historical  societies,  museums,  and  historic  houses  is  furnished  each  club  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  ideas  should  the  club  have  no  definite  project  in  mind.  City  and 
county  governments  are  suggested,  also,  as  valuable  sources  for  suggestions. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  filing  Service  Award  entries  are  furnished  clubs 
prior  to  the  date  such  entries  are  due.  Among  requirements  is  one  which  states  that 
a  letter  of  appreciation  from  an  official  of  the  organization  for  which  a  project  is 
undertaken  must  accompany  the  entry.  Pictures  of  activities  will  be  welcome  but 
are  not  required. 

Announcement  of  the  names  of  clubs  earning  certificates  are  made  in  May, 
and  a  roster  of  clubs  whose  members  participate  in  service  projects  will  be  posted 
in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

Certificates  of  Appreciation  will  be  presented  to  clubs  participating  in  this 
project  at  the  annual  luncheon  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  held  in  December. 


Students  and  a  Bicentennial. 
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Application  for  Membership 
in  the 

TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Box  1881 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

27602 


Date 


School:  Name 


Address 


Chapter: 


County 


Zip  Code 


Name  of  Club 


Renewal 


New 


Number  of  members 


Do  you  wish  a  new  charter? 


Miss 

Teacher:  Mrs. 
(Adviser)  Mr. 


Grade 


Officers:  President 


Vice  President 
Secretary   


Do  you  wish  information  concerning  membership  pins? 


PLEASE  LIST  NAMES  OF  MEMBERS  ON  A  SEPARATE  PAGE. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A  New  Voyage  to  Carolina,  Lawson-Lefler 

North  Carolina,  the  History  of  a  Southern  State,  Lefler-Newsome 
The  North  Carolina  Colony,  Powell 
North  Carolina,  Powell 

The  American  Indian  in  North  Carolina,  Douglas  Rights 
Indians  in  North  Carolina,  Stanley  South 

The  Conference  on  Historic  Site  Archaeology  Papers,  Volumes  I  and  II 
The  Florida  Anthropologist,  papers  from  the  Fifth  Annual  Historic  Sites  Con- 
ference 

Historical  Archaeology,  Volume  II 

The  Records  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina 

Selected  volumes  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review 


A  STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  POLICY 


All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary 
standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial  staff. 


Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give  the  name  of 
the  student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please  include  a  bibliography  show- 
ing author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  and 
edition)  and  pages  used.  If  possible,  black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article 
should  accompany  the  written  material. 


Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  pre  announced  theme  ol  each  issue, 
it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics— not  to  present  an  exhaustive  study. 


WINNERS  IN  GREENSBORO— On  the  right  are  photographs  of  the  presentation 
of  awards  to  winners  in  the  1970  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Contest.  Dr.  Richard 
Bardolph,  chairman,  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  made  the  presentations. 
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Winners  in  Greensboro 


SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT:  "Salute  to 
Statues"  by  Curious  Carolinians,  Mrs. 
Anne  Kennedy,  adviser,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 


INDIVIDUAL  ARTS:  "The  Fall  of  Fort 
Fisher"  by  Dean  Berry,  Horace  Sisk 
Highlanders,  Miss  Gay  Watson,  adviser, 
Horace  Sisk  Junior  High  School,  Fayette- 
ville 


INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY:  "History  of 
Tobacco  in  North  Carolina"  by  Bill  Mor- 
gan, The  History  Seekers,  Mrs.  Betty 
Kluttz  and  Mr.  Jim  Yandle,  advisers, 
Albemarle  Junior  High  School,  Albe- 
marle 


GROUP  ARTS:  "Herring  Fishing"  by 
Chief  Rockahock  Historical  Association, 
Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Wood,  adviser,  Chowan 
Academy,  Edenton 


GROUP  LITERARY:  "Rowan  County: 
1753-1970"  by  Corriher-Lipe  Junior  His- 
torians, Mrs.  Beulah  Davis,  adviser, 
Corriher-Lipe  Junior  High  School,  Landis 
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"UP  IN  ARMS" 


torian  Association 


Charter  Charlie's  Chats 


START  NOW? 

The  September  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  will  cover  the  events  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period  of  North  Carolina  history.  "Tea  parties"  of  many  varieties  were  held  during 
this  time.  Why  not  write  about  the  one  held  in  Edenton?  Governor  Josiah  Martin  had  a 
difficult  job  —  stopping  the  rebellious  feeling  spreading  throughout  the  colony.  What  steps 
did  he  take?  Where  does  a  cabbage  bed  fit  into  the  story?  Why  not  write  a  sketch  about  one 
of  these  North  Carolina  men  of  the  time:  Robert  Howe,  Cornelius  Harnett,  John  Ashe,  or 
Samuel  Johnston.  Any  aspect  of  North  Carolina  in  the  American  Revolution  which  interests 
you  interests  us.  Write  about  it  or  sketch  it.  Each  contribution,  if  published,  will  win  you 
$1.00.  Start  now  and  have  your  material  to  me  by  JULY  4. 

Going  Things 

Congratulations!  Thirty-eight  projects  were  received  from  junior  historian  clubs  across 
the  state.  Enclosed  with  this  issue  is  a  list  of  the  1971  contest  entries  and  winners. 

Busy!  Busy!  Busy!  Reports  selected  at  random  from  various  clubs  show  that: 

Reeds  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  (Lexington)  celebrated  a  North  Carolina  Day  during 
Heritage  Week  in  April.  History  projects  were  displayed  and  demonstrations  of  early  crafts 
included  horse  shoeing,  chair  caning,  spinning,  and  weaving.  Students  in  eighteenth  century 
costume  added  to  the  scene. 

The  Vance  County  Junior  Historians  (Henderson)  cospon sored  Vance  County  History 
Month  (April).  Many  service  hours  were  devoted  to  marking  historical  places  in  the  county 
and  printing  a  pamphlet  about  them.  A  play  about  Richard  Henderson,  "One  More  Mountain 
to  Climb,"  was  produced  for  the  community. 

Silk  Hope  Junior  Historians  (Siler  City)  worked  on  projects  about  the  poultry  industry  of 
their  area. 

The  Trail  Blazers  of  Carolina  (Raleigh)  have  been  immersed  in  the  celebrations  of  the 
Wake  County  Bicentennial.  Many  speakers  including  the  writer,  Carl  Goerch,  have  enlightened 
them  on  local  history.  These  junior  historians  wrote  and  produced  a  play  about  their  county. 

The  Catawba  Historians  (Claremont)  are  helping  with  projects  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Covered  Bridge. 

The  Beaufort  Junior  Historical  Association  (Beaufort)  will  be  assisting  with  the  Old 
Homes  Tour  the  last  weekend  in  June. 

The  History  Seekers  (Albemarle)  held  their  annual  History  Fair  in  March  with  over  eighty 
projects  entered.  The  junior  historians  produced  a  radio  program  about  their  activities.  One 
junior  historian  was  a  legislative  page  in  Raleigh  for  a  week. 

Oak  Hill  Junior  Historians  (Lenoir)  aided  in  raising  funds  for  the  restoration  of  Fort 
Defiance  and  participated  in  the  North  Carolina  Heritage  Week  celebrations. 
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the  Crown 


Sketch  depicting  Hermon  Husband  tossing  the 
taxes  on  the  table  before  the  governor. 


A  much  less  isolated  North  Carolina 
emerged  from  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Sections  of  the  state,  often  regarded  as  re- 
mote and  unrelated  b>  those  living  in 
another  part  of  the  colony,  had  been  visi- 
ted and  explored.  Friendships  were  formed. 
Many  of  the  colony's  able-bodied  men  had 
fought  under  commanders  and  alongside 
soldiers  from  neighboring  colonies.  These 
men  became  aware  of  common  goals  within 
all  colonies.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  fighting  force  had  been  forged. 
All  these  factors  were  to  play  a  major  role 
during  the  next  decade  as  the  British 
struggled,  too  late,  to  bring  the  colonies, 
which  long  had  been  allowed  to  fend  for 
themselves,  under  greater  control. 

With  the  French  dispelled  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  1763,  Britain  turned 
her  attention  toward  consolidating  her  terri- 
torial gains  and  realizing  revenues  from  the 
colonies.  The  new  colonial  policy  was  set 
forth  by  Parliament  and  implemented  by 
George  III  with  the  Royal  Proclamation  of 
1763.  The  new  policy  promised  stricter  en- 
forcement of  existing  trade  laws  which  the 
colonists  had  either  ignored  or  circumvented. 
Further,  new  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  by 
Parliament  so  that  colonial  officials,  as 
representatives   of   the   crown,    would  no 


longer  be  dependent  on  colonial  assemblies 
for  their  salaries. 

Population  in  counties  such  as  Rowan, 
Orange,  and  Anson  had  been  growing  rapidly. 
Indeed,  the  "western"  area  was  becoming 
more  heavily  populated  than  the  coastal 
region,  yet  there  were  less  representatives 
in  the  assembly  to  serve  these  regions  than 
the  regions  of  the  east.  The  Assembly  was 
reluctant  to  create  additional  counties  for 
these  people  as  this  would  mean  more 
"western"  representatives  and  would  weak- 
en the  present  assemblymen's  ability  to 
control  government. 

The  growing  restlessness  of  the  colo- 
nists, although  for  different  reasons  at 
different  times,  manifested  itself  in  a  series 
of  incidents,  some  of  them  armed  encounters, 
during  the  next  few  years.  On  May  16,  1771, 
the  most  serious  of  these  —  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  —  took  place  between  a  group 
called  the  Regulators  and  the  colonial 
militia  commanded  by  Royal  Governor  Wil- 
liam Tryon.  The  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  this  event,  its  bicentennial,  will  be 
observed  this  month  at  Alamance  Battle- 
ground. Perhaps  you  will  attend  this  oc- 
casion only  to  recall  some  of  the  follow- 
ing events  which  caused  the  colonists  to 
be  "up  in  arms." 
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"Fight  It  to  the  Death 


9? 


Literal  flames  of  fury  greeted  the  Stamp 
Act  in  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  the  attitude 
of  the  entire  colony  was  best  forecast  by 
Assembly  Speaker  Samuel  Ashe.  Governor 
Tryon  queried  Ashe  as  to  how  North  Caro- 
linians would  react  to  the  law.  The  speaker 
replied:  "Fight  it  to  the  death." 

Organized  resistance  centered  in  New 
Hanover  and  Brunswick  counties  where  the 
ports  of  entry  were  located.  Lord  Bute  was 
the  focal  point  of  the  colonists'  anger  in 
their  first  aative  display  of  fury.  In  October, 
1765,  some  500  people  assembled  in  Wil- 
mington to  hang  this  titled  Britisher  in 
effigy.  Following  the  hanging,  the  effigy 
was  burned  in  a  hugh  bonfire  of  tar  barrels. 

When  North  Carolina's  appointed  stamp 
master,  William  Houston,  visited  Wilmington 
in  mid-November,  he  was  met  by  several 
hundred  protesters  beating  drums  and  waving 
flags.  Dissatisfied  with  the  somewhat  vague 
reply  given  them  by  Houston  when  they  in- 
quired whether  or  not  he  would  try  to  perform 
his  duties,  the  colonists  escorted  him  to 
the  courthouse.  Here  the  gentleman  became 


more  specific  and  signed  a  written  notice  of 
resignation.  Mollified,  the  protesters  then 
carried  Houston  in  an  armchair  through  the 
streets  and  back  to  his  rooming  house  where 
they  gave  him  three  cheers. 

Late  in  November  the  sloop  Diligence 
anchored  in  the  Cape  Fear  bringing  in  the 
first  of  the  despised  stamps.  The  welcome 
given  her  captain,  John  Phipps,  was  less 
than  cordial.  Colonel  Hugh  Waddell,  com- 
mander of  the  Brunswick  militia,  together 
with  Colonel  Samuel  Ashe,  commander  of  the 
New  Hanover  militia,  with  armed  troops  to 
reinforce  their  words,  informed  Captain 
Phipps  that  no  stamps  would  be  unloaded. 
Under  the  threat  that  any  person  or  persons 
attempting  to  unload  them  would  be  fired 
upon,  the  stamps  stayed  aboard  ship. 

In  February  of  the  following  year  a  com- 
mittee of  the  "Sons  of  Liberty,"  as  the 
protesters  named  themselves,  summoned  to 
a  conference  William  Pennington,  Comp- 
troller of  Customs;  William  Dry,  Collector 
of  the  Port;  and  Thomas  McGuire,  an  ad- 
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Drawing  of  an  effigy  of  a  stamp  collector  being  hung. 
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mirality  officer.  The  latter  two  gentlemen 
appeared  as  requested,  but  Pennington  took 
refuge  in  Governor  Tryon's  house  in  Bruns- 
wick. A  crowd  estimated  by  Tryon  in  a  later 
report  as  about  600  armed  men  and  another 
100  without  arms  surrounded  the  governor's 
house  demanding  to  see  Pennington.  Tryon 
at  first  refused  to  summon  the  reluctant 
comptroller,  said  by  some  to  be  hiding  under 
the  governor's  bed.  Informed  by  a  spokesman 
that  Pennington  would  be  taken  by  force  if 
necessary,  the  governor  released  Penning- 
ton only  after  he  had  taken  his  resignation 
as  customs  collector. 

Resistance  in  North  Carolina  was  not 
only  open  and  well-organized,  but  it  was 
also  one  hundred  percent  effective.  No 
stamps  were  ever  sold  in  the  colony,  and, 
in  1766,  Parliament  repealed  the  act. 

In  1767  the  British  tried  again  with  the 
Townshend  Acts  which  imposed  import 
duties  on  wine,  tea,  paper,  glass,  lead,  and 
painters'  colors.  Opposition  to  this  act  was 
also  widespread,  although  not  so  vigorous. 
In  1770,  Parliament  repealed  import  duties 
on  all  the  above  items  except  tea.  Even 
retaining  the  tax  on  tea  caused  resentment. 


Whatszit  ? 


Brown  Bess 


"The  Long  Land  Service  Musket  of  the  British  Army 
was  developed  during  the  latter  years  of  the  second  de- 
cade of  the  18th  century.  The  musket's  more  familiar 
name,  "Brown  Bess,"  has  become  an  expression  of  en- 
dearment, its  true  meaning  obscured  by  time.  Contem- 
porary records  refer  to  the  Long  Land  as  the  "King's 
Arm,"  no  doubt  because  it  was  requisitioned  from  the 
Royal  Armoury  in  the  Tower  and  bore  the  crown  and 
cypher  of  George  I  engraved  on  the  lockplate,  but  it  was 
not  until  1785  that  the  term  "Brown  Bess"  appeared  in 
print."  p. 15  in  Red  Coat  and  Brown  Bess  by  Anthony  D. 
Darling. 
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Fat  in  the  Fire 


The  state's  officials  had  long  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  North  Carolina  had 
no  permanent  capital.  Royal  governors 
Johnston,  Dobbs,  and  Tryon,  had  urged  the 
location  of  a  'fixed  seat  of  government.' 
Arguments  as  to  the  proper  location  were 
long  and  heated.  Finally,  however,  in  Nov? 
ember,  1766,  the  Assembly  agreed  upon  New 
Bern  and  passed  "an  Act  for  erecting  a 
Convenient  Building  within  the  town  of 
New  Bern  for  the  residence  of  the  Governor!' 


the  building  was  not  only  to  serve  as  the 
governor's  home,  but  also  as  a  capitol  with 
meeting  space  for  the  assembly  and  council. 
It  was  considered  the  finest  "government 
house"  in  the  colonies. 

Word  about  the  governor's  house  spread 
to  the  small  farmers  and  businessmen  living 
in  what  was  at  that  time  the  "western"  part 
of  the  state.  "Tryon  Palace"  became  one 
more  target  for  long-smouldering  and  un- 
related sectional  differences.  The  fat  was 


Nineteenth  century  drawing  of  Tryon  Palace  by  Benson  J.  Lossing  from  the  original  drawings 
of  the  architect,  John  Hawks. 


The  Assembly  appropriated  15,000  pounds 
to  build  the  house.  It  proposed  to  raise 
the  money  through  a  tax  on  wine,  rum,  and 
distilled  liquors  imported  from  anywhere 
except  Britain  and  a  poll  tax  of  eight  pence. 
An  additional  poll  tax  of  two  shillings  was 
added  by  the  Assembly  the  next  year. 

Work  began  on  the  residence  in  1767  and 
was  completed  in  1770.  John  Hawks,  archi- 
tect, was  brought  from  England  by  Tryon  to 
supervise  the  work,  and,  when  completed, 


truly  in  the  fire. 

The  Palace  served  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended  for  only  a  few  years.  The 
last  two  royal  governors  and  the  first  two 
governors  of  the  independent  state  of  North 
Carolina  were  the  only  ones  to  make  Tryon 
Palace  their  residence.  Most  of  the  structure 
burned  accidentally  in  1798,  but  in  the 
1950s  it  was  reconstructed  from  original 
drawings  and  refurnished  from  an  inventory 
of  furnishings  made  by  Governor  Tryon. 
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Up  in  Arms 


Troubles:  Not  long  after  the  eastern 
opposition  to  the  English  Stamp  Act,  the 
settlers  of  the  back  country  counties 
(Orange,  Granville,  Anson,  Rowan,  and 
neighboring  ones)  began  to  complain  of 
unjust  taxes  at  home.  Most  of  these  people 
owned  small  farms  and  had  little  money. 
The  goods  they  produced  were  exchanged 
for  other  goods  (barter)  because  money  was 
so  scarce.  To  these  people  who  rarely  saw 
a  piece  of  money,  an  increase  in  fees  or  a 
needless  tax  meant  hardship  as  well  as  in- 
justice. They  complained  that  the  county 
officers  were  charging  higher  fees  than  the 
law  allowed  for  the  work  they  did  at  the 
courthouse.  Much  of  the  taxes  and  fees 
collected  went  into  the  collector's  pockets 
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Counterfeit  money  became  such  a  problem  to  the 
government  the  warning  "Death  to  counterfeit" 
was  printed  on  the  bill. 


rather  than  the  public  coffer.  If  the  farmers 
could  not  pay  the  tax  jn  "hard"  money  the 
sheriff  would  take  his  property  and  often 
sell  it  for  a  small  part  of  its  value  to  one 
of  his  friends.  The  settler  could  not  go  to 
court  because  the  very  persons  who  had 
cheated  him  had  charge  of  the  courts. 

Attempts  at  reform:  During  the  1760s 
these  problems  grew.  The  issues  of  graft 
and  extortion  were  brought  out  by  George 
Sims  in  the  "Nutbush  Address"  of  June 
6,  1765,  as  well  as  by  the  squatters  who 
rose  up  in  arms  to  drive  away  the  owner's 
agents  who  had  come  to  survey  the  land  to 
levy  quitrents  (taxes)  in  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty. Governor  Tryon  in  his  concern  for  local 
government  ordered  in  December  of  1765 
the  publication  of  the  fee  tables  which 
stated  what  amounts  could  be  charged  for 
legal  services.  Six  months  later  he  issued 
his  first  proclamation  against  charging 
exhorbitant  fees. 

The  lack  of  currency  in  the  colony  was  a 
most  serious  problem.  Governor  Tryon  urged 
the  issuing  of  new  currency  and  the  recalling 
of  the  proclamation  money,  much  of  which 
was  counterfeited.  King  George  III  of  Eng- 
land refused  to  do  this. 

The  colonists  decided  to  "regulate" 
these  grievances.  In  1766  an  "advertise- 
ment" was  read  in  the  Orange  County  Court 
inviting  representatives  of  the  people  to 
meet  with  local  officials  "...  to  judicious- 
ly enquire  whether  the  free  men  of  this  coun- 
ty labor  under  any  abuses  of  power  or  not 
and  let  the  same  be  notified  in  writing  if 
any  is  found  and  the  matter  fully  conversed 
upon  and  proper  measures  used  for  amend- 
ment; this  method  will  certainly  cause  wick- 
ed men  to  tremble  .  .  .  ."  Local  officials 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  inhabitants.  When 
the  time  came  Colonel  Edmund  Fanning  and 
other  officials  refused  to  take  part  in  such 
a  meeting  because  they  felt  the  citizens 
could  not  call  officials  to  account  for  their 
actions.  Edmund  Fanning  was  a  lawyer 
living  in  Hillsborough.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  register  of  deeds  for  Orange 
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County,  colonel  of  the  county  troops,  and 
one  of  Tryon's  close  friends.  The  Regulators 
believed  that  Fanning  was  getting  rich  at 
their  expense  and,  justly  or  unjustly,  greatly 
disliked  him. 

In  Anson  County  two  officials  did  meet 
with  the  Regulators  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  settle  all  disputes.  Governor 
Tryon  forbade  further  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

These  efforts  and  others  to  secure  justice 
through  peaceful  means  soon  were  aban- 
doned. In  1767  and  1768,  however,  the 
Assembly  did  have  fee  lists  published  and 
did  establish  convenient  locations  for  tax 
collection.  Fanning  introduced  several 
relief  measures  to  the  Assembly. 

Another  tax:  The  news  of  the  extra  tax 
to  pay  for  the  building  of  "Tryon's  Palace," 
which  many  westerners  felt  they  would  never 
see,  caused  much  discontent.  In  addition, 
the  sheriff  in  Orange  County  announced  that 
these  taxes  could  be  paid  in  only  five 
places  and  that  if  he  had  to  come  to  collect 
them  a  fee  for  his  "distress"  would  have 
to  be  paid.  That  did  it! 

The  moneyless  backcountry  men  formed 
an  "Association"  later  called  "Regulators" 
and  published  their  resolves  in  January, 
1768,  as  Advertisement  No.  4: 

1.  That  we  will  pay  no  Taxes  until  we 
are  satisfied  they  are  agreeable  to 

Law  and  Applied  to  the  purposes  therein 
mentioned  unless  we  cannot  help  and  are 
forced. 

2.  That  we  will  pay  no  Officer  any  more 
fees  than  the  Law  allows  unless  we 

are  obliged  to  it  and  then  to  shew  a  dislike 
to  it  bear  open  testimony  against  it. 

3.  That  we  will  attend  our  Meetings  of 
Conference  as  often  as  we  convenient- 
ly can  or  is  necessary  in  order  to  consult 
our  representatives  on  the  amendment  of 
such  Laws  as  may  be  found  grievous  or  un- 
necessary and  to  choose  more  suitable  men 
than  we  have  heretofore  done  for  Burgesses 
and  Vestry  men  and  to  Petition  His  Excel- 
lency our  Governor  the  Honble  the  Council 


Edmund  Fanning 
and  the  Worshipful  House  of  representatives 
His  Magesty  in  Parliament  &c.  for  redress 
of  such  Grievances  as  in  the  course  of  this 
undertaking  may  occur  and  to  inform  one 
another  &  to  learn,  know  and  enjoy  all  the 
Privileges  &  Liberties  that  are  allowed  us 
and  were  settled  on  us  by  our  worthy 
ancestors  the  founders  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution in  order  to  preserve  it  in  its  ancient 
Foundation  that  it  may  stand  firm  &  un- 
shaken. 

4.  That  we  will  contribute  to  Collections 
for  defraying  necessary  expenses  at- 
tending the  work  according  to  our  abilities. 

5.  That  in  Cases  of  differences  in  Judg- 
ment we  will  submit  to  the  Majority  of 

our  Body  .... 

First  Hillsborough  Riot:  The  March 
"advertisement"  used  stronger  language. 
Tension  mounted.  In  April,  1768,  Sheriff 
Hawkins  of  Orange  County  seized  a  horse, 
saddle,  and  bridle  for  back  taxes.  There- 
upon eighty  riotous  Regulators  stormed  into 
Hillsborough,  bound  Sheriff  Hawkins,  and 
rescued  the  horse  and  tack.  The  crowd  also 
fired  several  shots  into  the  House  of  Fan- 
ning, who  was  at  court  in  Halifax.  That 
same  month  about  one  hundred  men  broke 
up  the  session  of  the  Anson  County  court. 

When  Fanning  heard  of  the  disorders  in 
Hillsborough,  he  ordered  the  officers  of  his 
regiment  to  arrest  William  Butler,  Peter 
Craven,  and  Ninian  Bell  Hamilton,  leaders  of 
the  group.  He  called  out  seven  companies  of 
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the  Orange  militia  but  only  a  few  turned  out 
to  fight;  they  were  so  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  Regulators. 

Meanwhile,  the  scared  officeholders  in 
Orange  County  had  agreed  to  discuss  with 
the  Regulators  their  grievances.  The  Regu- 
lators chose  delegates,  one  of  whom  was 
the  pamphleteer  —  Hermon  Husband  (often 
spelled  Herman  Husbands  or  combinations 
thereof).  Before  the  meeting  could  take 
place,  Fanning  and  a  handful  of  men  assist- 
ed the  sheriff  in  arresting  William  Butler 
and  Hermon  Husband  for  "inciting  to  re- 
bellion." They  were  held  in  the  Hills- 
borough jail. 


Trials:  In  July,  1768,  Governor  Tryon 
went  to  Hillsborough.  From  there  he  visited 
the  nearby  counties  to  persuade  the  Regu- 
lators to  disband  and  to  collect  troops  to 
protect  the  September  court  in  Hillsborough 
which  was  to  try  Butler  and  Husband.  At 
the  same  court  session  officers  charged 
with  taking  illegal  fees,  including  Edmund 
Fanning,  were  to  be  tried.  About  1500 
militiamen  and  a  force  of  Regulators  twice 
that  number  faced  each  other  outside  the 
courthouse.  The  trials  went  on  without 
interference.  Hermon  Husband  was  acquitted 
of  inciting  a  riot.  Three  other  Regulators 
were  given  small  fines  and  imprisonment. 


When  the  Regulators  heard  of  the  arrests, 
they  dropped  their  meeting  plans  and  about 
seven  hundred  strong  gathered  at  Hills- 
borough to  free  their  friends.  Reaching  Hills- 
borough they  found  the  two  men  already  re- 
leased on  bail.  Issac  Edwards,  the  gover- 
nor's secretary,  promised  the  group  that  if 
they  would  go  home  quietly  the  governor 
would  correct  any  wrongs  done  them.  Tryon 
said  his  secretary  had  gone  beyond  his 
authority  but  if  the  Regulators  would  dis- 
band the  governor  would  "give  His  Majestys 
Attorney  General  Orders  to  prosecute  every 
officer  who  has  been  guilty  of  Extortion  or 
illegal  Practices  in  his  office  .  .  .  ." 


Their  sentences  were  suspended  by  Tryon 
soon  afterwards.  Colonel  Fanning  was  found 
guilty  of  extortion  on  five  counts  and  fined 
one  penny  for  each  offence.  He  resigned  his 
position  as  register  of  deeds.  (Actually, 
the  law  was  written  so  that  Fanning  was 
within  his  right  to  charge  several  legal  fees 
for  services  he  had  performed  even  though 
they  were  all  upon  the  same  document.  An 
English  court  later  reversed  the  decision 
and  Fanning  never  paid  his  five  pennies.) 

1769:  The  year  1769  passed  with  dis- 
content still  growing.  The  Regulators  turned 
from  the  courts  to  the  Assembly  for  help. 
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The  people  of  Orange  County  elected  Hus- 
band to  the  Assembly.  They  hoped  that  he 
and  other  new  members  would  pass  laws  to 
clear  the  air.  The  Assembly  adopted  reso- 
lutions against  English  taxation  and  un- 
expectedly were  dismissed  by  Tryon  before 
they  could  get  to  the  local  problems. 

Impatient  with  the  slow  processes  of  the 
law  which  the  Regulators  interpreted  as  in- 
difference, they  began  to  take  violent  steps. 

Second  Hillsborough  Riot:  In  September, 
1770,  a  large  crowd  of  Regulators  went  to 
Hillsborough  and  broke  up  the  court  over 
which  Judge  Richard  Henderson  was  pre- 
siding. They  beat  several  lawyers  and 
forced  others  to  flee  for  safety.  Fanning 
was  dragged  out  by  his  heels  and  brutally 
whipped.  For  two  days  the  town  was  terror- 
ized by  the  Regulators.  Fanning' s  home  was 
demolished.  The  courtroom  was  in  shambles 
with  profanity  scrawled  on  the  docket  during 
the  mock  court  held  by  the  Regulators. 
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Additions  (far  right  column)  made  to  the  docket 
of  the  Hillsborough  Superior  Court  September 
Term  1770  by  the  Regulators. 

Assembly  of  December,  1770:  This  insult 
to  a  high  court  shocked  the  citizenry.  Meet- 
ing in  Tryon  Palace  for  the  first  time,  the 
December  Assembly  originally  planned  to 
consider  the  Regulator  grievances.  The  four 
points  covered  by  Tryon  at  the  first  meeting 
were:  (1)  mishandling  of  public  monies, 
(2)  complaints  against  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment, (3)  counterfeit  money,  and  (4)  injuries 
to  the  government  at  the  Hillsborough 
Superior  Court  and  since.  At  this  point 
Hermon  Husband  was  expelled  from  the 
Assembly  on  a  charge  of  libel  for  having 
published  an  untrue  letter  written  by  James 


Hunter  against  Judge  Maurice  Moore.  Hus- 
band was  arrested  and  put  in  jail.  The 
Assembly  did  meet  some  of  the  Regulators' 
complaints.  Wake,  Guilford,  Chatham,  and 
Surry  counties  were  established.  Acts  regu- 
lating appointments  and  fees  were  passed. 

" Bloody" .  Johnston  Act:  News  of  Hus- 
band's arrest  reached  the  Regulators,  who 
began  to  gather  at  Cross  Creek  to  march  to 
New  Bern  to  rescue  him.  The  news  of  the 
Regulator  plans  along  with  the  recent  Hills- 
borough riot  was  enough  to  anger  the  As- 
sembly into  passing  "An  Act  for  Preventing 
Tumultuous  and  Riotous  Assemblies"  intro- 
duced by  Samuel  Johnston.  The  law  stated 
that  rioters  could  be  tried  in  any  court  (not 
just  the  one  in  the  area  where  the  riot  had 
occurred)  and  if  a  person  (Regulator,  in 
particular)  did  not  answer  to  charges  of  riot 
within  sixty  days,  he  was  considered  an 
outlaw  who  could  be  shot  on  sight! 

Husband  was  brought  before  a  Grand  Jury 
which  released  him  for  lack  of  evidence. 
Freed,  he  met  the  Regulators  and  returned 
home. 

Armed:  At  the  March  18,  1771,  council 
meeting,  Governor  Tryon  produced  an  inter- 
cepted letter  of  defiance  from  Rednap 
Howell  to  James  Hunter.  The  council  gave 
Tryon  permission  to  call  out  the  militia  to 
deal  with  the  Regulator  insurrection.  Tryon 
assembled  an  army  of  1,068  men  in  the  east 
and  sent  General  Hugh  Waddell  with  the 
Cape  Fear  militia  to  raise  troops  in  the 
west.  Waddell  raised  only  248  men..  It  was 
difficult  to  enroll  troops  since  there  was 
much  feeling  for  the  Regulators. 

Mayf  1771:  The  campaign  plan  was  for 
Governor  Tryon  to  lead  the  eastern  men 
directly  to  Hillsborough  and  for  General 
Waddell  to  go  to  Salisbury.  From  May  4 
through  May  8  Tryon  camped  at  Hunter's 
Lodge  about  4  miles  south  of  the  present 
city  of  Raleigh.  He  had  trouble  in  getting 
troops  from  Wake  County.  Many  had  to  be 
forcibly  drafted  into  the  army.  Since  Tryon 
could  not  take  his  artillery  over  the  existing 
road  to  Hillsborough  he  had  another  one  cut 
through  the  woods  and  called  it  Ramsgate 
Road  (later  known  as  Ramkatte).  On  May  9 
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he  camped  near  Hillsborough.  Here  he 
learned  that  Waddell  could  not  join  him. 
Waddell  had  to  wait  for  powder  to  be  brought 
from  Charleston.  Near  present-day  Concord 
nine  young  Regulators  blackened  their  faces 
to  disguise  themselves  and  destroyed  the 
powder  shipment.  These  boys  were  later 
known  as  "The  Black  Boys  of  Cabarrus." 
Without  gunpowder  Waddell  continued  toward 
Hillsborough.  Just  beyond  the  Yadkin  River 
on  May  9  he  was  stopped  by  a  force  of 
Regulators.  Many  of  Waddell's  soldiers  were 
unwilling  to  fight  their  neighbors,  so  Wad- 
dell returned  to  Salisbury. 

At  Alamance:  Governor  Tryon  moved  from 
Hillsborough  and  made  camp  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Great  Alamance  Creek  on  May 
14.  Tryon  hoped  his  determination  would 
cause  the  Regulators  to  disperse. 

About  6:00  p.m.  May  15  Tryon  received  a 
petition  irom  the  Regulators,  who  were  camp- 
ed about  five  miles  away.  It  accused  him  of 
wanting  to  shed  blood  and  asked  that  he 
listen  to  their  grievances.  Tryon's  decision 
was  to  offer  terms  to  the  Regulators  and  if 
they  were  refused  —  attack  them. 

About  7:00  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  16  , 
1771,  the  militia  marched  westward  toward 
the  Regulators.  About  half  way,  three  small 
cannons  were  fired  to  get  the  men  into  battle 
formation.  This  maneuver  was  completed 
successfully,  so  the  men  resumed  column 
formation  and  marched  on.  By  10:00  a.m. 
they  were  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Regu- 
lator camp.  Once  more  they  formed  battle 
lines. 

Tryon  sent  his  aide  and  the  sheriff  of 
Orange  County  with  this  reply: 

In  answer  to  your  Petition,  I  am  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  I  have  been  attentive  to  the 
true  Interest  of  this  Country,  and,to  that  of 
every  Individual  residing  within  it.  I  lament 
the  fatal  Necessity  to  which  you  have  now 
reduced  me,  by  withdrawing  yourselves  from 
the  Mercy  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Laws  of  your 
Country,  to  required  you  who  are  Assembled 
as  Regulators,  to  lay  down  your  Arms,  Sur- 
render up  the  outlawed  Ringleaders,  and 
Submit   yourselves   to    the   Laws    of  your 


Country,  and  then,  rest  on  the  lenity  and 
Mercy  of  Government.  By  accepting  these 
Terms  in  one  Hour  from  the  delivery  of  this 
Dispatch  you  will  prevent  an  effusion  of 
Blood,  as  you  are  at  this  time  in  a  State  of 
War  and  Rebellion  against  your  King,  your 
Country,  and  your  Laws. 

The  Regulators  would  not  heed  the  ulti- 
matum. They  greeted  it  with  contempt  and 
its  bearers  with  catcalls. 


Map  of  Alamance  with  troop  positions. 

"Fire!":  Tryon  then  made  an  effort  to  ex- 
change prisoners.  It  became  obvious  the 
Regulators  were  stalling.  When  the  hour  was 
up  Tryon  gave  the  signal  to  fire.  His  men 
hesitated.  He  shouted  to  them,  "Fire!  Fire 
on  them  or  on  me!"  The  battle  began. 

In  a  short  while  the  larger  part  of  the 
Regulators  had  fled.  The  fire  continued  for 
about  two  hours.  By  then  the  militia  had 
cleared  the  battleground  of  Regulators.  The 
militia  had  9  killed  and  61  wounded.  The 
Regulators  had  9  killed  and  an  undetermined 
number  wounded.  Fifteen  prisoners  were 
taken,  one  of  whom,  James  Few,  was  ex- 
ecuted on  the  spot,  chiefly  out  of  revenge. 

Pardons:  On  the  same  day  Tryon  issued  a 
general  pardon  to  all  Regulators  who  would 
swear  by  May  21  a  loyalty  oath  to  obey  the 
laws,  give  up  their  arms,  and  be  true  to  the 
king.  Hermon  Husband,  who  had  fled  before 
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the  battle,  Rednap  Howell,  James  Hunter, 
and  William  Butler  were  not  included  in  the 
pardon;  however,  they  had  all  fled  the  pro- 
vince. Because  bad  roads  and  swollen 
streams  prevented  many  Regulators  from 
taking  the  oath,  four  extensions  of  the  time 
were  made.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Regulation  movement  is  given  by  the  6,409 
men  who  came  to  take  the  oath. 

With  needless  harshness  Tryon  ordered 
his  troops  to  burn  the  homes  and  lay  waste 
to  the  farms  of  leaders  of  the  Regulators 
such  as  James  Hunter  and  Hermon  Husband. 


Bern  to  prepare  for  his  trip  to  New  York  to 
be  governor  of  that  state.  Edmund  Fanning 
left  soon  after  to  become  Tryon' s  personal 
secretary. 

By  the  time  Governor  Josiah  Martin 
stepped  in  as  governor,  the  leaders  of  both 
sides  of  the  Regulation  movement- had  de- 
parted from  North  Carolina. 

Revolution  or  Riot?  Was  the  Battle  of 
Alamance  the  first  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution  or  was  it  an  insurrection?  Check 
Webster's  definition  of  the  words  "revolu- 
tion" and  "insurrection."  Perhaps  you  will 
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May  15,  1771,  entry  from  Tryon' s  Order  Book  on  the  Campaign  Against  the  Regulators 
giving  the  Line  of  Battle  for  the  next  day. 


Executions:  A  special  court  was  held  at 
Hillsborough  under  the  terms  of  the  Johns- 
ton Act.  Twelve  prisoners  were  found  guilty. 
Six  men  were  pardoned  by  Tryon.  Of  the  six 
men  who  were  hanged  outside  Hillsborough 
four  names  are  known:  Benjamin  Merrill, 
Captain  Messer,  Robert  Matear,  and  James 
Pugh.  Tryon  later  appealed  to  the  king  to 
let  the  families  of  the  condemned  men  keep 
their  property  rights.  This  was  granted. 

Two  days  after  the  hangings,  Tryon  said 
farewell  to  his  troops  and  hurried  to  New 


feel  that  the  Regulators  did  not  want  to 
change  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  lived.  They  objected  to  the  dishonest 
agents  and  oppressive  methods  used  to 
administer  the  laws  passed  by  their  own 
representatives.  In  this  case,  the  order 
book  ".  .  .  on  the  Expedition  against  the 
Insurgents  under  the  Command  of  the  Brave 
&  Victorious  General  Wm.  Tryon  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  North  Carolina"  correctly 
labels  the  Regulation  as  insurrection,  and 
not  revolution. 


On  the  Spot 


Battles,  skirmishes,  or  threats  of  armed  conflict  are  hardly  prime  material  for  laughter. 
Wars,  however,  often  have  a  touch  of  comic  relief.  The  following  "on  the  spot"  excerpts 
illustrate  this  point. 


"Saturday  Night  Out" 


"Let's  get  organized!" 
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Start  a  new  junior  historian  club  in  your  school  this  year.  If  you  belonged 
last  year,  be  sure  to  renew  your  charter. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  year  ahead  for  junior  historians  looks  promising! 
There  will  be  three  more  issues  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  These  will  be 
on  Independence  and  Statehood,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction. Any  articles,  drawings,  cartoons,  poems,  puzzles,  stories,  or  games 
that  you  send  will  win  $1.00,  if  they  are  printed. 

The  December  issue  will  deal  with  some  of  these  questions:  Why  were  the 
Halifax  Resolves  important?  Who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
North  Carolina?  Who  captured  Governor  Burke?  How  did  Greene's  retreat  from 
Cornwallis  end  in  victory  for  the  Americans?  What  can  you  write  about  the 
founding  of  Raleigh?  Many  of  you  have  friends  and  relatives  who  can  tell  you 
about  fascinating  people  and  places  from  your  locale  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  American  Revolution.  Check  around,  write  up  your  discoveries,  and  send  them 
in  to  me  by  November  5. 

The  annual  contest  will  be  held  next  May.  In  addition  to  the  five  awards  in 
the  literary  and  arts  categories,  there  will  be  awards  for  SERVICE  HOURS  in 
the  community  and  VISUAL  HISTORY  projects  of  sketching  or  photographing 
sites  or  structures  significant  to  North  Carolina  history.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
whenever  questions  arise  and  especially  as  your  projects  get  underway.  I'll  be 
looking  for  news  items  and  photographs  from  each  club  to  put  in  Going  Things. 

CHARLIE'S  CHALLENGE: 


WHOSZIT? 

This  man's  signature  is  known  through- 
out the  fifty  states.  Look  for  him  in  the  next 
issue  on  Independence  and  Statehood. 

Remember:  The  correct  answer  with 
the  earliest  postmark  wins  $1.00.  Send 
your  answer  to  Charter  Charlie,  P.  O.  Box 
1881,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602. 
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Ninth  Annual  Junior  Historian 
Directors'  Meeting,  Austin,  Texas 


Remember  those  "tall  Texas  tales"  you've 
heard  and  read  about  all  your  life?  They're 
true.  Texas  is  a  big  place.  The  deer  do 
roam — frequently  in  the  middle  of  an  inter- 
state highway — and  Texans,  even  the  most 
well  known,  are  friendly,  relaxed,  and  hos- 
pitable. The  message  to  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  pictured  here  bears  out  this  last 
statement. 

Greetings  from  Lady  Bird 


THE 

LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON  LIBRARY 


In  June,  delegates  from  a  number  of 
states  which  have  junior  historian  programs 
met  for  their  ninth  annual  conference  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Aus- 
tin. Meetings  took  place  in  a  new  building 
complex  which  includes  the  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Library,  dedicated  in  May.  Two 
delegates,  one  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
other  from  New  Jersey,  took  advantage  of  a 
short  recess  between  business  sessions  to 
visit  the  library. 

As  the  pair  approached  the  entrance,  a 
helicopter  landed  on  the  roof;  and  a  security 
guard,  when  asked,  told  the  pair  that  indeed 
the  helicopter  was  bringing  former  President 
Johnson  to  his  office.  Located  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  library,  the  office  is  a  copy  of 
the  Oval  Room,  presidential  office  in  the 
White  House.  The  guard  further  said  that 
the  office,  normally  open  to  visitors,  would 
be  closed  while  Mr.  Johnson  was  present. 


Some  minutes  later,  the  security  man 
approached  the  two  junior  historian  dele- 
gates and  asked  if  they  would  like  to  "go  to 
the  eighth  floor."  At  the  request  of  the  form- 
er chief  executive,  he  said,  he  was  sending 
up  a  few  visitors.  The  two  caught  the  ele- 
vator and  joined  a  handful  of  other  persons 
standing  in  the  office  doorway  just  as  the 
former  president,  showing  three  special 
visitors  around  his  office,  stopped  before 
the  portrait  of  Andrew  Jackson.  (Many  of 
you  probably  saw  the  televised  dedication 
ceremony  in  which  President  Nixon  pre- 
sented the  portrait  to  Mr.  Johnson.) 

So  intent  were  the  two  delegates  on  Mr. 
Johnson's  words  of  praise  for  Jackson,  one 
of  three  presidents  born  in  North  Carolina, 
that  they  ignored  completely  the  fashion- 
ably dressed,  very  lovely  woman  standing 
beside  them.  In  a  few  moments  the  pair 
realized  they  were  rubbing  shoulders  with 
none  other  than  the  former  first  lady  who 
i  had  left  the  official  party  to  speak  to  an  aide. 
Asked  a  question  about  the  Andrew  Jackson 
portrait,  Mrs.  Johnson  chatted  graciously 
with  the  junior  historian  leaders.  She  ex- 
pressed awareness  of  the  student  historian 
program  and  enthusiasm  for  its  activities, 
and  junior  historians  of  North  Carolina  and 
New  Jersey  have  written  proof  of  her  inter- 
est and  best  wishes. 

Quite  apart  from  the  accidental  gift  of 
fortune  which  led  to  Mrs.  Johnson's  note, 
the  conference  was  rewarding.  The  three- 
day  session  offered  reports  on  student  his- 
torian activities  in  other  states,  and  con- 
structive ideas  to  enrich  the  program  were 
forthcoming  throughout  the  conference.  On 
the  final  day,  delegates  traveled  some  300 
miles  to  see  historic  points  of  interest  in  the 
hill  country  surrounding  Austin.  Among 
these  were  the  LBJ  ranch  and  boyhood 
home  at  Johnson  City;  and  at  San  Antonio 
the  Alamo,  the  Institute  of  Texan  Cultures, 
and  an  early  mission,  San  Jose,  which  was 
actually  a  small,  walled  and  fortified  city 
operated  by  monks. 

The  Lone  Star  state  has  much  to  interest 
the  historian,  and  next  year  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  will  have  an  opportunity  to  share 
with  delegates  to  the  annual  leaders'  con- 
ference some  of  the  equally  interesting  his- 
tory of  North  Carolina.  You  will  be  hearing 
more  in  the  coming  months  about  plans  for 
this  meeting  scheduled  in  Raleigh  in  June, 
1972. 
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'When  a  certain  great  King,  whose  initial  is  G., 
Forces  stamps  upon  paper  and  folks  to  drink  tea; 
When  these  folks  burn  his  tea  and  stampt-paper, 
like  stubble, 

You  may  guess  that  this  King  is  then  coming  to 
trouble." 


from  "An  Ancient  Prophecy"  by  Philip  Freneau 


In  colonial  North  Carolina  a  cup  of  tea  was  as 
popular  as  a  cup  of  coffee  today.  Often  people 
would  meet  at  a  neighbor's  house  and  spend  the 
evening  in  social  talk,  drinking  tea,  and  playing 
games.  The  tea  party  was  a  pleasant  way  of 
spending  an  evening.  If  you  had  attended  a  large 
tea  party  in  the  1700s,  you  would  have  seen  the 
tea  brought  to  the  table  in  decorated  china  tea 
caddies  along  with  an  urn  of  boiling  water.  The 
tea  leaves  would  be  placed  in  the  cup  of  every 
guest,  the  cup  filled  with  hot  water,  and  the 
saucer  inverted  over  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  let 
the  leaves  steep  for  a  while  to  bring  out  their  full 
aroma.  Then  the  tea  would  be  ready  for  drinking. 

In  1767,  the  British  repealed  the  Townshend 
Acts  leaving  a  "token"  tax  (about  six  cents  per 
pound)  on  tea  just  to  remind  the  colonists  that 
Parliament  had  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  on  them. 
The  British  thought  the  Americans  would  pay  the 
tea  tax,  for  they  supposed  that  the  patriots  liked 
tea  so  well  that  they  would  never  quit  drinking  it. 
Americans  stuck  to  their  tea  drinking  and  their 
principles  by  buying  the  smuggled  Dutch  tea 
rather  than  paying  the  tax  to  Britain. 

Nearly  all  Americans  were  angered  by  the 
passage  of  the  Tea  Act  in  1773  which  gave  the 
East  India  Company  the  sole  right  to  sell  tea 
directly  to  the  colonies.  This  meant  that  British 
tea  would  be  cheaper  than  that  of  the  Dutch 
smugglers  or  colonial  merchants,  both  of  whom 
might  be  out  of  business  soon.  A  number  of  "tea 
parties"  followed.  The  most  famous  one  occurred 
on  December  16,  1773.  That  night  Boston  citi- 
zens disguised  as  Indians  boarded  British  tea 


ships  and  dumped  342  chests  of  tea  (about 
$100,000's  worth)  into  Boston  Harbor. 

To  punish  the  Bostonians,  Britain  closed  the 
port  of  Boston.  Immediately  North  Carolinians 
and  other  colonists  came  to  the  aid  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  "Penelope"  sailed  from  Wilmington  to 
Salem  with  food  to  be  carried  overland  to  Boston. 
Other  supplies  were  to  be  sent  from  New  Bern. 

The  people  in  the  colonies  did  more  than  send 
food.  They  planned  to  send  representatives  to 
Philadelphia  to  a  "Continental  Congress"  to  talk 
over  the  whole  question  of  their  quarrel  with 
Parliament.  Governor  Josiah  Martin  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  North  Carolina  from  sending  dele- 
gates. He  refused  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Assem- 
bly, which  meant  no  delegates  could  be  elected. 

The  people  decided  to  meet  anyway.  On  August 
25,  1774,  in  New  Bern  the  First  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  North  Carolina  elected  John  Harvey 
moderator.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  that  meeting: 

NORTH-CAROLINA,  IT. 

At  a  GsNtxAL  Mi.r.TiNo  of  Deputies  of  the  IiihsiMsanh  of  this  Province, 
at  A'm-Lrr:,  the  25th  Day  of  slt'gfjl,  1774. 

Rrfih.<l,  That  it  is  of  the  very  Eflcrcc  of  the  BriliJIi  Conftitution,  that  no  Subject 
(I10.1I1I  be  t.r.cd  but  by  his  own  Content,  freely  given  by  himfelfin  Perl  in,  o.  by  hi;  lc;il 

Kcprcicntativcs  i  and  that  any  other  than  fueh  a  Taxation  is  highly  derogatory  to  the  Rights 
of  a  Subject,  and  a  grofs  Violation  of  the  grand  Charter  of  our'  Uhcrtics. 

RtfikxJ,  Th.it  tli-  Duties  impofal  by  fcvcral  Acts  of  the  Brilifs  Parliament  upon  Tea, 
anil  other  Articles  confumcd  in  Amtrita,  fer  the  Pltrttft  of  rtijmg  a  ffinw,  arc  highly 
illegaltand  opprcllivc  i  and  that  the  late  Exportation  of  Tea  by  t!,e>.  7  /Wot  Company  louit- 
fuvtt  Parts  of  Am  riot,  was  intended  to  3ii e  [■afect  to  one  of  tit :  laid  Acts,  and  thereby 
trta'didl  a  Precedent  highly  diihrinourivblc  to  Antrim,  and  to  obtain  an  implied  Alien! 
to  [he  Powers  which  Great  Britain  had  unwarrantably  all'umcd,  or  levying  a  'lav  upon 
us  without  our  Content. 

ibfifctJ,  That  we  will  no:  ltd,  nor  differ  FjiJI  btVa  Tea  to  he  uted  in  cur  Families, 
ifre.  the  Tenth  Day  of  S,p!tMbtr  next ;  and  that  wc  w  ill  conlider  all  Perfons  in  this  Pro- 
vince not  -.'implying  v.r.li  this  Rcfolvc,  to  be  Enemies  to  their  Country. 

Til  t  therefore,  nil  wc  obtain  an  explicit  Declaration  and  AcknowleJpment  of  our  Rights,  we  agree 
to  (top  all  Imparts  from  Oral  Sri/Jin  alter  the  firft  Day  ol  Janwr,  1775,  and  chat  wc  will  not  export 
inv  ut  our  Cmnmudfcics  to  Grral  brum  liter  the  firlt  Day  ot  Octier  1775. 

Two  months  later  (October  25,  1774)  fifty-one 
ladies  from  Edenton  and  nearby  counties  signed 
a  resolution  supporting  the  action  of  the  men  of 
the  provincial  congress.  The  Postscript  to  the 
Virginia  Gazette,  November  3,  1774,  contains 
this  account: 


Edenton,  North  Carolina 


October  25,  1774 


Eighteenth  century  tea  caddy  from  Edenton 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


As  we  cannot  be  indifferent  on  any  occasion 
that  appears  nearly  to  affect  the  Peace  and  Happi- 
ness of  our  Country,  and  as  it  has  been  thought 
necessary,  for  the  publick  Good,  to  enter  into 


Engraving  of  an  English  cartoon 


several  particular  Resolves,  by  a  Meeting  of  Mem- 
bers deputed  from  the  whole  Province,  it  is  a  Duty 
which  we  owe,  not  only  to  our  near  and  dear 
Connections,  who  have  concurred  in  them,  but  to 
ourselves,  who  are  essentially  interested  in  their 
Welfare,  to  do  every  Thing  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
Power  to  testify  our  sincere  Adherence  to  the 
same;  and  we  do  therefore  accordingly  subscribe 
this  Paper,  as  a  Witness  of  our  fixed  Intention  and 
solemn  Determination  to  do  so. 


Abigail  Charlton 
F.  Johnston 
Margaret  Cathcart 
Anne  Johnston 
Margaret  Pearson 
Penelope  Dawson 
Jean  Blair 
Grace  Clayton 
Frances  Hall 
Mary  Jones 
Anne  Hall 
Rebecca  Bondfield 
Sarah  Littlejohn 
Penelope  Barker 
Elizabeth  P.  Ormond 
M.  Payne 

Elizabeth  Johnston 
Mary  Bonner 
Lydia  Bonner 
Sarah  Howe 
Lydia  Bennet 


Mary  Blount 
Elizabeth  Creacy 
Elizabeth  Patterson 
Jane  Wellwood 
Mary  Woolard 
Sarah  Beasley 
Susannah  Vail 
Elizabeth  Vail 
Elizabeth  Vail 
Mary  Creacy 
Mary  Creacy 
Ruth  Benbury 
Sarah  Howcott 
Sarah  Hoskins 
Mary  Littledle 
Sarah  Vallentine 
Elizabeth  Crickett 
Elizabeth  Green 
Mary  Ramsay 
Anne  Horniblow 
Mary  Hunter 


Marion  Wells  Teresia  Cunningham 

Anne  Anderson  Elizabeth  Roberts 

Sarah  Matthews  Elizabeth  Roberts 

Anne  Haughton  Elizabeth  Roberts 
Elizabeth  Beasley 

On  October  27  a  letter  containing  the  resolu- 
tion with  the  names  of  the  ladies  was  mailed  from 
North  Carolina  to  Britain.  Here  is  a  portion  of 
that  letter  which  was  published  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  London  Advertiser,  January  16, 
1775. 

The  Provincial  Deputies  of  North  Carolina 
having  resolved  not  to  drink  any  more  tea,  nor 
wear  any  more  British  cloth,  &c.  many  ladies  of 
this  Province  have  determined  to  give  a  memora- 
ble proof  of  their  patriotism,  and  have  accord- 
ingly entered  into  the  following  honourable  and 
spirited  association.  I  send  it  to  you,  to  shew  your 
fair  countrywomen,  how  zealously  and  faithfully 
American  ladies  follow  the  laudable  example  of 
their  husbands,  and  what  opposition  your  Minis- 
ters may  expect  to  receive  from  a  people  thus 
firmly  united  against  them. 

The  Edenton  ladies  and  their  resolution  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  an  English  political 
satirist  and  in  1775  his  engraving,  "A  Society 
of  Patriotic  Ladies,  at  Edenton  in  North  Caro- 
lina," appeared  in  London.  When  this  engraving 
was  printed,  separation  from  Britain,  not  recon- 
ciliation, was  becoming  the  American  "cup  of 
tea." 


Much  information  for  the  Edenton  portion  of  this  article  was  obtained  from  a  conversation  with 

Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Moore  of  Edenton. 


FLORA  MACDONALD 


by  Richard  Walser 

emeritus  professor  of  English 
North  Carolina  State  University 


At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  not  all  the 
people  in  North  Carolina  were  eager  for 
independence  from  Great  Britain.  Some 
were  quite  willing  to  remain  under  the  rule 
of  King  George  III.  Instead  of  fighting 
against  England,  they  wanted  to  fight  for 
the  Mother  Country.  Because  of  this,  they 
were  called  Loyalists. 

The  most  famous  of  the  Loyalists  was  a 
tiny,  brave  woman  named  Flora  Macdonald. 
Almost  thirty  years  before  she  came  to 
North  Carolina,  there  had  been  serious  trou- 
ble between  England  and  Scotland.  Flora 
was  a  patriotic  Scotswoman  who  became  a 
national  heroine,  for  she  had  helped  the  be- 
loved Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  escape  following 
the  English  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Culloden 
in  1746.  At  that  time  the  Highland  Scots- 
men were  so  disheartened  that  they  swore  a 
blood  oath  never  again  to  fight  the  English. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  the  Highlanders 
became  very  poor.  In  their  poverty,  restless- 
ness, and  discouragement,  many  of  them 
began  emigrating  to  the  rich  lands  along  the 
Cape  Fear  River.  Here  they  were  given  large 
grants  of  land  by  the  British  king  and  they 
prospered. 

In  1774,  Flora  Macdonald  arrived  in 
North  Carolina  to  join  her  countrymen,  and 
here  for  a  time  she  was  well-to-do  and  happy. 
She  settled  at  "Killiegrey",  a  plantation  west 
of  Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville)  belonging 
to  her  husband  Allan  Macdonald. 

Suddenly  North  Carolina  began  having 
difficulties  with  England.  The  patriot  Ameri- 
cans urged  the  Scots  to  join  them  and  over- 
throw the  British  yoke. 

But  a  man's  word  was  his  word,  a  blood 
oath  was  an  oath,  and  the  Highlanders 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  patriots. 
When  word  came  from  the  Loyalist  governor 
in  Wilmington  for  the  Scots  to  join  the  Brit- 
ish troops  there,  the  Highlanders  mustered 
fifteen  hundred  fighting  men  at  Cross  Creek. 
Before  they  set  out,  Flora  Macdonald  rode 
up  and  down  the  lines  of  soldiers  on  her 
white  horse — or  so  tradition  has  it — speaking 
words  of  encouragement  to  a  Scotsman  here, 
another  there.  The  Highlanders  loved  Flora 
Macdonald.  Flags  were  waving,  drums  beat- 
ing, and  bagpipes  playing.  As  they  turned 
towards  Wilmington,  Allan  Macdonald 
ordered  his  wife  back  to  "Killiegrey." 


Meanwhile,  the  patriots  had  heard  of  the 
Loyalists'  movements  and  secretly  set  a  trap 
for  them.  At  the  Battle  of  Moores  Creek 
Bridge  in  the  dark  early  morning  hours  of 
February  27,  1776,  the  Scotsmen  were  badly 
defeated.  Allan  Macdonald  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  Flora  lost  her  plantation.  In  1779 
she  returned  to  Scotland. 

North  Carolinians,  in  spite  of  disapprov- 
ing of  Flora  Macdonald's  political  stand, 
have  never  forgotten  this  brave  woman, 
admiring  her  for  her  courage,  her  gallantry, 
and  her  determination  to  keep  her  oath  no 
matter  how  great  the  odds  against  her. 

This  article  was  condensed  by  Richard  Wal- 
ser from  one  which  he  wrote  in  North  Caro- 
lina Parade. 


Flora  Macdonald 
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FACES  AND  PLACES:  THS 


In  the  Guide  to  North  Carolina  Historical  1 
places  and  people  cited  from  Revolutionary  ii 
you  seen  as  you  traveled  in  the  state? 


GRIFFITH 
RUTHERFORD 

INDIAN  FIGHTER.  MEMBER 
PROVINCIAL  CONGRESSES 
REVOLUTIONARY  GENERAL. 
HOME  STOOD  A  FEW  Ml.  W. 


MECHANICS  HILL 

Site  of  extensive  gun- 
smithing  operations  in 
I8th  and  19th  centuries. 
The  Kennedy  family  led 
in  producing  long  rifles. 


FRANCIS  NASH 


PATRIOT  GENERAL  IN 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 
WAS  MORTALLY  WOUNDED 
AT  GERMANTOWN.  1777. 
HIS  HOME  STOOD  NEARBY 


) 

1 


CATHEYS_  FORT 

The  rendezvous  for 
North  Carolina  militia, 
led  by  General  Griffith 
Rutherford  against  the 
Cherokees  in  1776.  was 
500  yards  west. 


ONE  OF  NORTH  CARC- 
LINAS  THREE  SIGNERS b 
OF  THE  DECLARATION  y 
INDEPENDENCE  GRAVE 
A  FEW  YARDS  WEST 


HEZEKIAH  ALEXANDER 

HOUSE 

Stone  dwelling,  built  ca. 
1774  by  Revolutionary 
leader,  who  helped  d  raft 
state  constitution.  1776. 
Stands  400  yards  S.  E. 


WILLIE  JONES 

STATESMAN  OF  REVOLUTION- 
ARY ERA.  LEADING  CHAMPION 
OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  N.  C 
HIS  HOME.  "THE  GROVE;' 
STOOD  400  YARDS  WEST. 


MO 


JHERICAN  REVOLUTION 

iway  Markers  there  are  over  one  hundred 
How  many  of  these  markers  below  have 


SALT-WORKS 

Established  by  order 
of  the  Provincial  Con- 

l  April  24.  rrn. 

evolutionary  War 
They  were  ~ 
IH  Miles  cast 


are**, 
for  Re 


JOHN_HARVEY 

Five  times  speaker  of 
colonial  assembly  mod' 
erator  of  provincial 
congresses,  1774 '1775, 
leader  of  Revolutionary 
movement.  Lived  11  mLS. 


SAMUEL 
JOHNSTON 

REVOLUTIONARY  LEADER 
GOVERNOR.  U.S.  SENATOR. 
HIS  HOME.  "HAYES'.'  AND 
GRAVE  ARE  ONE  MILE  S  E 


CHOWAN  COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE 

Oldest  courthouse  in 
use  in  North  Carolina. 
Built  about  1767.  Whig 
centre  in  Revolution. 
Standi  3  blocks  S.E. 


HP 


What  the  Redcoats 
Wore  to  the  War 


by  Keith  Strawn 

curator  of  collections 
Diuision  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


Prior  to  1751  British  troops  wore  the  per- 
sonal arms  of  their  commanding  officer  on 
their  caps.  Beginning  in  that  year  the  offi- 
cers had  to  dress  their  men  according  to  a 
standard.  The  different  hats  were  elimi- 
nated and  all  line  infantry  wore  the  cocked 
hat  with  a  black  cockade.  The  infantry  first 
used  the  two  white  crossbelts  with  an  oval 
breastplate  in  1775.  One  belt  held  the  car- 
tridge box  and  the  other  held  the  bayonet. 
The  canteen  and  pack  straps  were  separate 
from  the  crossbelts.  The  noncommis- 
sioned officers  had  small  white  epau- 
lettes (two  for  a  sergeant,  one  for  a 
corporal)  and  the  sergeant  wore  a 
sash  around  the  waist. 


Epaulettes 


In  marching  order,  a 
knapsack  of  goat  or  cow 
skin  and  a  tin  canteen 
were  carried  on  the  left 
side.  A  haversack  was 
carried  on  the  right  side. 

All  the 
troops   wore  $ 
white  spatter- 
dashes   or  canvas 
marching  gaiters.  The 
gaiter  was  put  on  wet 
with    pipe-clay  (white) 
and   it    shrank    as  it 
dried,    causing  cramp 
and  rheumatism.     The  hair  was 
worn  in  a  pigtail  with  stiff  curls  on 
each  side  of  the  face.  This  was  held 
by  rancid  candle  tallow,  and  then  powdered 
with  white  flour. 

The  commanding  officer  was  to  furnish 
(annually)  each  man  a  uniform  coat,  a 
waistcoast,  a  pair  of  breeches,  one  pair  of 
shoes,  and  a  hat.  The  individual  soldier  had 
to  provide  (annually)  another  pair  of  shoes, 


gaiters,  shirts,  socks,  mittens,  a  stock  (the 
stock  was  a  stiff  piece  of  leather  which  went 
around  the  throat  so  the  head  was  held  up 
and  straight),  a  forage  cap,  knapsack,  and 
his  various  personal  items. 

The  military  accouterments  were  fur- 
nished by  the  officer.  That  officer  was  given 
twopence  a  day  which  was  deducted  from 
each  soldier's  pay  of  eightpence,  to  spend  on 
clothing  for  the  troops.  After  deductions  for 
clothing  and  the  like,  the  private  man's  pay 
was  about  three  shillings  a 
week.  (This  is  equal  to  ap- 
proximately $5.60  in  United 
States  money  today.) 

In  1762  a  grenadier  on  the 
stock         march  carried: 


Knapsack 


coat 

5  lb.,  2  oz. 
weapon 
10  lb. 

pack 

(2  shirts,  2  pairs 
socks,    1  pair 
breeches,  1  pair 
shoes,  sun- 
dries) 

7  lb.,  10  oz. 
other  items 
and  6  days'  provisions 
39  lb.,  7  oz. 
TOTAL  WEIGHT  63  lb.,  3  oz. 

During  the  Revolution,  trousers 
and  gaiters  in  one  piece  came  into 
use.  These  were  made  of  ticking  or  other 
striped  material.  For  winter,  heavy  white 
Canadian  blanket  coats  with  hoods  were  to 
be  issued  along  with  blue  cloth  leggings, 
mittens,  and  fur  caps.  Not  very  many  Brit- 
ish troops  were  lucky  enough  to  receive  such 
good  winter  clothing. 
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Recruiting 
North 
Carolina 
Continentals 


of  the 


ths 


x  •       A  Battalion. 

'^ff  1Utdy  J  the  Receip'  of  this  to  proceed  with  a,  pottle  Dcf;.atch  orl 


S    I  R, 


J-  VrOU  are  toinllt  none  but.,  , 

|     HthlMOl  lu  /nufitm  I        buuled  1,1  ,or  J1"1"'.  capable  of  nar.liitg  well,  and  lux*  whole  A'- 

F  nOy,  Ouinc'tona,  ami  Hiopv,1"  >uu  h»»«  «*  c'"x  lv  >"^U  )■  ung,  h-wi)  robuit  Men.  «b"  '  t>l,lbJ 
Fi.e  Arms,  arc  much  io  l»  pfne2>        "um  to  llt*  '>•"•""     **»  s-uui.t,),  mi.  *.|,  ouoilcd  m  the  Lie  oi 
2.  You  ire  a*  nuctl  is  potltuJe  u'       n  .  ,„ 

1   Vj.i  are  to  be  caicbum  m>       '  '°  Uiarafter,  put  tuLrry  *e  ,rit.y. 

lir  nc;,  make  then,  lit  for  that  A  "*  luch  ,ki-" '■"  bc/jeanu  «>vi  Corpora!,,  v.Ma  .WU.es.  AaW.ty,  and  Di- 

tit  left  ,n  ih*  si-  e.  i,  fuch  lure  ana  j  J  jff.fcu'iJS};  ,tlu  ,v  »  -  .«<»  CocaniaBdlns  O"" 
5.  rm  a,idnr»..n  i«  be  alk»..«w(K  shilling/*  L>ai each  lor  iheii  SuhlilUnee.  .ill  the-v  loin  their  Reei  — 
t    ,  oil  ire  to  take  Not.ee  thai  «,  lclu  offl.c.  »ill  be  appointed  to  nupccl  tkt  C  ,7  '  '  • 

fuc   as  aie  nut  fit  lor  service.  '      '■•"ten  ju 


ua,ft, 


7.  You  are  to  lum.m  the  3obalVn  Officers  of  )0lrf  Company  with  a  Copy  of  ft  f.  loflruaioni 

k.  You  are  ,„  ml,,,  your  !  .«.  ..^      to  the  Mlowmg  twin,  „         7L.3  -V/W/// 

-*,-nm,n,  ,j  ,1, ja,d  .!,».,.     af.  u.,lm,                                          g«  «/                  'J,,    V      '  J 

9  i  uu  arc  to  tnlift  no  iolu.er  u,„„  j„  j  ,ct  Iou.  high,  attic  bod.eJ  I  ,  ' 'u,..  nuJj  -„d 
*=.!  IttobeU,  not  deal,  orlubjecl  ..pmJ  w  Ll£cr;,  Ull  lUeir  (,       or  R        a       I  l'CJilJ,/. 
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(left  to  right)  Wooden  canteen  with  interlocking  wooden  straps.  Wooden  canteer 
with  iron  straps  and  wire  belt  holders.  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Study 
Collection. 


Dudley's,  An  Important 


Excavation  trenches,  Dudley's  tavern 
site 


by  Stuart  Schwartz 

archaeologist 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 

The  events  that  led  to  the  American 
Revolution  included  many  meetings  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  private  homes,  in 
public  buildings,  and  in  taverns.  The  taverns 
served  the  traveling  public  with  food,  drinks, 
and  lodging.  They  provided  gaming  and 
meeting  rooms  and  at  times  the  large  rooms 
functioned  as  theaters  and  ballrooms.  In 
the  town  of  Halifax,  which  was  an  impor- 
tant center  of  political  and  commercial 
activity  during  the  colonial  period,  several 
taverns  flourished.  Among  these  was  Dud- 
ley's tavern,  conveniently  situated  near  the 
courthouse  and  public  common  ("town 
green")  and  the  old  jail.  Dudley's  probably 
provided  food  for  the  inmates  of  the  jail.  The 
tavern  served  meals  and  provided  rooms  to 
travelers  on  the  post  road  which  ran  through 
the  center  of  Halifax.  This  road  connected 
Boston  with  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
On  court  day  the  tavern  overflowed  with 
customers,  both  men  and  women  of  all 
levels  of  society. 

Today,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after 
the  tavern  was  built,  no  trace  exists  above 
the  ground  level;  its  foundations  lay  hidden 
beneath  the  earth.  The  majority  of  the  early 


buildings  were  of  frame  construction  and 
few  lasted  into  this  century. 

The  old  courthouse  and  Dudley's  tavern 
collapsed;  the  first  and  second  jails  burned. 
To  recover  the  information  that  the  site  of 
these  buildings  can  tell  us  about  life  in 
colonial  times  we  use  the  science  of  archae- 
ology. This  summer  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History  conducted  an  exca- 
vation to  find  and  interpret  the  ruins  of 
Dudley's  tavern. 

The  placement  of  the  excavation  trenches 
was  based  on  an  early  map  of  Halifax  which 
shows  the  tavern  structures.  Contemporary 
newspaper  accounts  describing  Dudley's 
tavern  indicate  that  it  had  a  cellar  beneath 
a  two-storied  building  with  porches  on  both 
sides.  The  excavators  were  searching  for  the 
cellar  and  foundations.  With  the  assistance 
of  college  students,  the  archaeologist  directed 
the  "dig"  for  two  and  a  half  months. 

The  tavern  cellar  which  measures  20  x  30 
feet  in  size  is  the  first  cellar  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  be  scientifically  excavated  at 
Halifax.  Its  floor  is  approximately  3V-z  feet 
below  the  present  ground  level.  When 
originally  constructed  the  cellar  would  have 
been  several  feet  higher.  The  removal  of  the 
collapsing  tavern  was  done  to  make  way  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  building  in  the 
1860s.     The  foundation  walls  above  the 


plates  (sherds)  [reassembled  in  photo 
graph  at  right] 


Id 


thering  Place  in  Halifax 


ground  and  the  crumbling  chimneys  were 
pushed  into  the  cellar  hole  and  the  whole 
area  was  leveled  off  for  the  new  construction. 
The  "sealing"  of  the  cellar  preserved  many 
items  of  the  late  eighteenth  to  middle  nine- 
teenth century  within  it.  Of  course,  time 
took  its  toll  and  only  a  few  items  were  re- 
covered intact. 

The  excavation  did  yield  many  of  the 
expected  results  as  well  as  some  surprises. 
Among  the  surprises  which  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  yielded  to  the  "diggers"  were  pieces  of 
printer's  type.  It  is  probable  that  a  press 
was  operated  within  the  tavern  and  that 
type  which  spilled  sifted  through  the  floor- 
boards into  the  cellar.  The  printer  may  have 
been  Thomas  Davis,  son  of  James  Davis — 
the  first  newspaper  publisher  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Also  unexpected  was  a  quantity  of 
painted  plaster.  The  color  is  an  apple  green. 
Possibly  the  tavern  keeper's  own  quarters 
were  painted,  and  the  public  areas  were  left 
unpainted. 

Although  we  do  not  know  what  the  tavern 
actually  looked  like,  we  know  many  of  the 
details  of  its  construction.  Artifacts  of  an 
architectural  nature  include  hinges,  door 
knobs,  nails,  window  glass,  and  some  deli- 
cate brass  drapery  rings. 

Since  the  tavern  served  travelers,  it  pro- 
vided stables  and  pasture  for  horses  and 


Late  eighteenth  century  English  ware 
from  the  trash  pit  of  Dudley's  Tavern 


Copper  spigot 

sheds  for  carriages.  Because  of  this,  it  was 
no  surprise  to  find  many  articles  of  iron 
associated  with  colonial  transportation: 
wagon  wheel  hub  rims,  horse  bits,  harness 
rivets,  and  even  two  sets  of  stirrups. 

The  tavern  would  not  be  a  tavern  with- 
out the  ever  present  keg  or  water-tight  barrel. 
Although  no  wooden  remains  from  barrels 
were  found,  metal  hoops  did  survive  as  did 
a  copper  spigot  for  "tapping  the  keg." 

Artifacts  which  will  help  depict  the  life 
of  the  times  were  also  present  in  the  cellar 
fill:  fragments  of  plates,  glasses,  wine  and 
gin  bottles,  forks,  knives,  pitchers,  bowls, 
cups,  and  many  more  domestic  items  which 
were  used  to  serve  the  food  and  drink  offered 
by  Christopher  Dudley  and  his  successors. 

Taverns  flourished  during  the  Revolution 
because  they  supplied  provisions  for  men  on 
both  sides.  The  tavern  at  Halifax  known  as 
Dudley's  probably  served  as  a  stopping  place 
for  troops  of  both  armies.  For  some  years 
after  the  war  Halifax  prospered  as  a  com- 
mercial center  and  along  with  it  the  tavern. 
Research  into  the  history  of  the  tavern  and 
the  town  it  served  is  continuing  under  the 
direction  of  the  North  Carolina  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA 

BICENTENNIAL  GAZETTE 

With  the  lateft  ADVICES,  FOREIGN  and  DOMESTICK. 


by  Mrs.  Peggy  Howe 

editor 

The  North  Carolina  Bicentennial  Gazette 


Several  years  from  now,  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States  will  begin  commemo- 
rating the  "bicentennial" — the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  a  series  of  events 
known  as  the  American  Revolution.  This 
bicentennial  commemoration  will  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  state  and  nation, 
covering  a  period  of  approximately  15  years 
— the  corresponding  time  during  which 
these  events  took  place  200  years  ago.  The 
dates  are  different  in  each  of  the  original  13 
colonies,  but  in  North  Carolina,  the  bicen- 
tennial dates  from  about  August,  1774, 
through  1789.  The  latter  date  is  significant 
because  it  is  the  year  of  the  final  acceptance 
of  the  new  constitution  by  all  the  states, 
thereby  forming  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca under  one  government. 

The  North  Carolina  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  (ARBC)  has  be- 
gun publishing  The  North  Carolina  Bicen- 
tennial Gazette,  a  quarterly  newsletter  to 
inform  North  Carolinians  about  the  leading 
role  their  state  played  in  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  name  "Gazette"  came  from  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  colony.  Although  seldom 
used  these  days,  the  word  "gazette"  was 
popular  during  the  colonial  period  for  news- 
papers in  which  official  government  notices 
were  printed. 

The  North  Carolina  Gazette,  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  colony,  was  established 
about  1751  by  James  Davis,  who  was  also 
the  official  printer  for  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. In  addition  to  printing  local  and  for- 
eign news,  advertisements,  private  notices, 
stories,  and  poetry,  it  also  carried  official 
proclamations,  journals  of  the  Assembly, 
and  other  official  records. 

Even  the  masthead  of  the  new  Bicenten- 
nial Gazette  is  an  adaptation  of  the  earlier 
paper  with  the  type  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
that  of  200  years  ago,  including  the  motto 
"With  the  latest  advices,  foreign  and  domes- 
tick." 

The  more  modern  Gazette  brings  to  read- 
ers news  about  how  their  neighbors  in  North 
Carolina  and  across  the  nation  are  planning 


and  carrying  out  bicentennial  programs; 
news  about  programs  of  statewide  and  na- 
tional significance  and  participation;  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  people  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary period;  articles  about  Revolutionary 
sites  and  landmarks;  and  articles  about  the 
ordinary  and  not-so-ordinary  life  of  North 
Carolinians  and  Americans  during  the 
formative  days  of  our  nation.  Each  issue 
offers  suggestions  for  reading  about  the 
Revolution.  For  students,  there  is  a  cutout 
page,  notebook-size,  which  features  on  one 
side  a  biographical  sketch  of  a  prominent 
North  Carolinian  during  the  period;  and  on 
the  other  side,  a  description  of  an  important 
or  interesting  location  in  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. 

The  editors  of  the  Bicentennial  Gazette 
hope  to  be  able  to  publish  readers'  contribu- 
tions. Articles,  stories,  poems,  and  drawings, 
as  well  as  suggestions  from  readers  will  be 
welcome,  and  each  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered for  publication.  This  publication  will 
offer  modern-day  readers  a  glimpse  into  the 
life  and  times  of  their  ancestors  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  well  as  a  look  into  how 
today's  North  Carolinians  and  Americans 
are  keeping  and  preserving  the  heritage  they 
handed  down. 

A  subscription  to  the  North  Carolina 
Bicentennial  Gazette  costs  just  $1.00  a  year 
for  the  four  issues.  Is  your  name  on  the  list 
yet? 


The  North  Carolina 
Bicentennial  Gazette 
Box  1881 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602 

$1.00  a  year,  published  quarterly 


Name  _ 
Address 
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BOOKS  TO  LOOK 
INTO 


Alderman,  Clifford  Lindsey.  RETREAT  TO  VICTORY 

Bailey,  Ralph  Edgar.    GUNS  OVER  THE  CAROLINAS:    THE  STORY  OF  NATHAN- 
AEL  GREENE 

Blythe,  LeGette.    HORNET'S  NEST:   THE  STORY  OF  CHARLOTTE  AND  MECKLEN- 
BURG 
Boyd,  James.  DRUMS 

Callahan,  North.  DANIEL  MORGAN:  RANGER  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
Coggins,  Jack.  BOYS  IN  THE  REVOLUTION 

Cotten,  Elizabeth  H.    THE  JOHN  PAUL  JONES  —  WILLIE  JONES  TRADITION 

Davis,  Burke.  THE  COWPENS  -  GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE  CAMPAIGN 

Draper,  Lyman  C.  KING'S  MOUNTAIN  AND  ITS  HEROES 

Fletcher,  Inglis.  THE  SCOTSWOMAN 

Rankin,  Hugh  F.  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONTINENTALS 

Rankin,  Hugh  F.  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Russell,  Phillips.  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

Skinner,  Constance.  SILENT  SCOT 

Steele,  William  O.  OVER-MOUNTAIN  BOY 

Treacy,  M.  F.    PRELUDE  TO  YORKTOWN:    SOUTHERN  CAMPAIGN  OF  NATHAN- 

AEL  GREENE 
Vining,  Elizabeth.  MEGGY  MACINTOSH 
Vinton,  Iris.  THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

Walser,  Richard.     NORTH  CAROLINA  PARADE:     STORIES  OF  HISTORY  AND 
PEOPLE 

Wellman,  Manly  Wade.  BATTLE  OF  KING'S  MOUNTAIN 
Wellman,  Manly  Wade.  CLASH  ON  THE  CATAWBA 
Wellman,  Manly  Wade.  RIFLES  AT  RAMSOUR'S  MILL 
Wellman,  Manly  Wade.  THE  SOUTH  FORK  RANGERS 

SOURCES  FOR  THIS  ISSUE 

Barnes,  R.  M.    A  HISTORY  OF  THE  REGIMENTS  AND  UNIFORMS  OF  THE  BRIT- 
ISH ARMY 

Belcher,  H.  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR,  VOL.  I 
Dillard,  Richard.  THE  HISTORIC  TEA-PARTY  OF  EDENTON 
Fortescue,  J.  W.  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY,  VOLS.  II  AND  III 
Haarmann,  A.  W.   "British,  German,  and  Provincial  Uniforms  in  the  Revolution,"  MILI- 
TARY COLLECTOR  AND  HISTORIAN,  VOL.  XIV,  NO.  4 
Ketchum,  Richard  M.  (Editor  in  Charge).    THE  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  BOOK  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION 

Lefler,  Hugh  Talmage  and  Albert  Ray  Newsome.    NORTH  CAROLINA:  THE  HISTORY 

OF  A  SOUTHERN  STATE 
Lossing,  B.  J.  PICTORIAL  FIELD  BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
Mitchell,  Memory  F.  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  SIGNERS 

Rankin,  Hugh  F.  NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert.  POEMS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Tarlton,  W.  S.  GUIDE  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  HIGHWAY  MARKERS 
Wilbur,  C.  Keith.  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  SOLDIER 

A  STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  POLICY 

All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary 
standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revisions  by  the  editorial  staff. 

Composition  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give  the  name  of 
the  student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please  include  a  bibliography 
showing  author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  and 
edition)  and  pages  used.  If  possible,  black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article 
should  accompany  the  written  material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  pre-announced  theme  of  each 
issue,  it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics— not  to  present  an  exhaustive 
study. 
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December,  1971 


INDEPENDENCE 
AND 
STATEHOOD 


Congratulations  to  the  many  junior  historians  starting 
the  Christmas  season  with  awards  they  received  from  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  the 
North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  and 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  on  December 
3  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh.  See  the  articles  on 
pages  14  and  15  for  details.  Choose  your  club's  project 
for  this  year's  contest  and  begin  work  on  it  soon. 

Along  with  the  many  club  renewals  for  this  year  we 
welcome  seven  newly  organized  clubs  into  the  association: 
Harkers  Island  Junior  Historians,  Lighthouse  Chapel 
Christian  Day  School,  Harkers  Island,  Miss  Jones,  adviser; 
Webster  Junior  Historians,  Webster  Elementary  School, 
Webster,  Mrs.  Pauline  Cowan,  adviser;  Union  Junior 
Historians,  Union  Elementary  School,  Vale,  Mrs.  Donna 
Mitchell,  adviser;  Eagles  Junior  Historians,  Rocky  Mount 
Academy,  Rocky  Mount,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Smith,  adviser;  The  Pow-Wow  Club,  Prospect  School, 
Maxton,  Mrs.  Marie  Sanderson,  adviser;  Junior  Historians  of  Lourdes,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes, 
Raleigh,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Bezgela,  adviser;  The  Five  Teenagers  Historic  Club,  Eastern  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Wilson,  Mr.  Ronald  Pace,  adviser. 

Two  more  issues  are  in  the  works  for  this  school  year.  The  February  one  will  cover  the 
period  around  the  War  of  1812.  You  may  choose  to  write  about  one  of  the  North  Carolina 
heroes  of  the  war — Otway  Burns,  Johnston  Blakeley,  or  Benjamin  Forsyth.  What  were  the 
Indians  in  the  state  doing  at  this  time?  Dolley  Madison,  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and  wife 
of  the  president,  is  another  fitting  subject.  How  does  a  fire  enter  her  story?  Life  during  the 
middle  eighteen  hundreds  will  be  covered  in  the  May  issue.  Write  on  any  aspect  you  choose  — 
industry,  medicine,  crafts,  politics,  or  leaders.  Articles  written  for  the  1812  issue  should  be 
mailed  by  January  14.  Any  material  you  send  will  win  $1.00,  if  it  is  printed  in  the  magazine. 


REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  PUZZLE 


When  you  have  found  the  first  letter 
of  each  of  the  defined  words,  you  will 
have  the  name  of  the  man  who  cap- 
tured Governor  Thomas  Burke  during 
the  American  Revolution. 


By  CLADA  MONTEITH  and  JAN  DAVIS 

\5~q  Kids  Can  Discover  History  Club 
\  Ireland  Drive  Elementary  School 

q  X.  Fayetteville 


Representative  of  a  territory  7 

War  fought   by   American  colonies  to  gain  8 

independence  from  England  9 

Ticket,  ballot  10 

Doing  nothing  11 

Time  when  something  happens  12 
Struggle;  a  battle 


Organized  group  of  soldiers 
Fleet  of  ships 

Appoint  for  an  office  or  duty 
Lack  of  knowledge 
Paper  posted  in  a  public  place 
Chief  executive  in  each  state 
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Going  Things 

A  glance  about  indicates  that  junior  his- 
torians are  quite  involved  with  studies, 
projects,  and  fun  right  now: 

The  Chief  Rockahock  Junior  Historical 
Association,  Edenton,  has  been  holding  regu- 
lar weekly  meetings.  They  are  working  on  a 
program  about  the  Edenton  Tea  Party. 

The  Turrentine  Junior  Historians,  Burling- 
ton, report  that  they  have  been  studying  the 
United  Nations.   They  even  had  a  birthday 


party  for  the  U.N.  to  which  their  parents 
were  invited.  A  local  history  project  will  be 
selected  for  the  spring  junior  historian  con- 
test. 

The  Junior  Historians  of  Lourdes,  Raleigh, 

have  selected  a  local  cemetery  as  a  research 
project  for  the  spring  contest. 

The  Vance  Jun:or  Historians,  Henderson, 
are  preparing  a  float  for  the  Christmas  parade. 
A  trip  to  the  Guilford  Courthouse  National 
Park  certainly  fits  in  well  with  their  studies 
of  the  American  Revolution. 


Charlie's  Challenge 


WHOSZIT? 

CLUE:  The  State  Legislature  gave  this  silver 
service  to  the  daughter  of  a  North 
Carolina  hero  of  the  War  of  1812. 
WHO  WAS  HE?  Why  not  write  an 
article  about  him  for  the  next  issue 
of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian! 
Remember  the  earliest  correct  answer 
from  a  junior  historian  club  member 
wins  $1.00.  Send  your  answer  to 
CHARTER  CHARLIE,  P.  O.  Box 
18  8  1,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27602. 


SEPTEMBER'S  ANSWER: 

JOSEPH  HEWES  ...  one  of  the  three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  North  Carolina.  The  answer  was  provided  by  the 
Chief  Rockahock  Historical  Association,  Chowan  Academy,  Edenton, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Wood,  adviser. 
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A  Royal  Governor  Contributes 
to  the  Patriot  Cause 


by  JERRY  L.  CROSS 

Researcher 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


When  news  of  the  fighting  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  reached  North  Carolina  in  May 
of  1775,  the  patriots  reacted  with  a  flurry  of 
excitement.  Military  units  made  up  of  county 
militias  and  local  minutemen  were  organized 
and  plans  were  made  to  seize  the  powder 
supply  of  the  colony.  It  was  well-known  that 
a  large  supply  of  military  stores  was  kept  on 
the  grounds  of  Tryon  Palace,  then  the  home 
of  Governor  Josiah  Martin,  destined  to  be  the 
last  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Martin,  whose  authority  had  been  seriously 
weakened  through  repeated  quarrels  with  the 
General  Assembly,  knew  he  was  powerless  to 
protect  the  king's  property  from  the  rebels. 
He  had  the  cannon  removed  from  their  car- 
riages which  brought  a  complaint  from  the 
New  Bern  Committee  of  Safety  headed  by 
Abner  Nash.  Nash  demanded  that  the  guns 
be  remounted  because  of  the  protection  they 
offered  the  people  of  New  Bern.  Martin 
suspected  that  the  real  reason  for  Nash's 
demand  was  to  keep  the  cannon  in  workable 
condition  for  eventual  seizure  by  the  patriot  - 
forces.  The  king's  birthday  was  approaching 
and  Martin  claimed  that  the  guns  needed 
new  carriages  before  they  could  be  fired  to 
celebrate  that  event.  The  governor's  excuse 


satisfied  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  they 
left.  Martin  sensed  the  military  spirit  in  the 
colony  and  knew  that  the  patriots  would  not 
be  so  easily  satisfied  at  the  next  encounter. 
With  little  hope  of  restoring  royal  authority, 
he  made  plans  to  leave  the  palace  for  the 
protection  of  Fort  Johnston.  In  his  haste 
Martin  made  an  unwise  decision  regarding 
the  military  stores.  Instead  of  destroying  the 
supplies  to  prevent  their  falling  into  patriot 
hands,  the  governor  ordered  them  buried. 
Then,  under  cover  of  darkness,  he  fled  to  the 
British  fort. 

Less  than  four  months  later  the  hiding 
place  for  the  supplies  was  discovered.  In 
the  celler  of  the  palace  were  buried  two  new 
quarter-casks  of  gunpowder,  but  Martin  had 
chosen  the  cabbage  patch  in  the  garden  as 
the  depository  for  the  bulk  of  the  supplies. 
There  the  patriots  dug  up  a  "barrel  containing 
about  three  bushels  of  powder,  1,000  weight 
of  musket  balls,  500  weight  of  swivel  balls, 
a  large  quantity  of  small  shot,  lead,  iron 
worms  for  the  cannon,  with  swabs,  rammers, 
artillery  cases,  and  the  whole  apparatus  for 
his  (Martin's)  park  artillery."  It  was  not  too 
difficult  a  task  to  repair  the  cannon  that 
Martin  had  spiked  before  he  left.  The  gover- 
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Citizens  of  New  Bern  removing  gunpowder,  musket  balls,  and  artillery  supplies,  from  the  Tryon  Palace  cabbage  patch. 

Artist— J.  D.  Paulson 


nor's  decision  had  backfired.  The  very  items 
that  he  had  hoped  to  use  to  restore  royal  rule 
were  being  used  to  destroy  it. 

In  making  his  hasty  exit  from  New  Bern, 
Governor  Martin  left  behind  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  furniture  and  other  per- 
sonal possessions.  By  his  own  estimation,  his 
furniture  was  worth  £2,400  to  £.2,500;  his 
books,  £500  to  £600;  and  his  horses,  two 
carriages,  and  lands,  £3,500.  On  September 
4,  1775,  a  request  from  James  Biggleston, 
Martin's  secretary,  was  presented  to  the 
Provincial  Congress.  It  asked  for  "Sanction 
and  Safe  Conduct  to  the  removal  of  the  most 
valuable  of  Governor  Martin's  Effects  on 
Board  the  Man  of  War."  The  congress  took 
no  action  on  the  request  and  for  more  than 
a  year  there  was  no  official  decision  con- 
cerning the  property  of  the  departed  governor. 


A  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  conduct  the 
war  brought  forth  the  idea  of  selling  aban- 
doned and  confiscated  properties  at  public 
auctions.  Governor  Martin's  horses  and 
chariot  were  ordered  by  the  congress  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction  on  the  Monday  after 
the  15th  of  November,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Some  of  Martin's  horses  had  been 
given  or  sold  to  various  residents  of  Bute  and 
Granville  counties.  An  order  was  issued  for 
the  animals  "to  be  brought  before  the  Con- 
gress in  as  good  order  as  they  received  them 
of  the  Committee  of  Bute  County."  The 
proceeds  of  the  Halifax  sale  were  deposited 
in  the  province  treasury  to  be  used  as  the 
governing  body  of  the  province  should  direct. 

No  records  indicate  the  amount  of  revenue 
obtained  from  the  Halifax  auction,  but  it 
must  have  been  enough  to  warrant  future 
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sales.  On  December  9,  1776,  the  Provincial 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  appointing  John 
Bryan,  Christopher  Neale,  David  Barron,  and 
Richard  Ellis,  "or  any  two  of  them,"  com- 
missioners of  the  personal  estate  of  Josiah 
Martin.  They  were  empowered  to  sell  the 
belongings  at  public  auction  with  terms  of 
credit  up  to  six  months.  The  proceeds  were 
to  be  returned  to  the  next  Assembly.  The 
resolution  also  made  it  a  crime  for  anyone 
to  refuse  to  return  to  the  commissioners  any 
of  the  governor's  possessions  which  they  may 
have  acquired.  James  Biggleston  was  sen- 
tenced to  several  years  in  jail  and  "confined 
to  certain  limits"  for  an  additional  two  years 
because  he  declined  to  turn  over  the  gover- 
nor's property  to  the  authorities.  The  congress 
held  at  Halifax  in  1776  ordered  the  sale  of 
all  properties  belonging  to  the  former  gover- 
nor's property  to  the  authorities.  The  congress 
Under  the  direction  of  Commissioners  Bryan, 
Barron,  and  Neale,  the  auction  proceeded  as 
scheduled. 

The  total  income  from  the  sale  was  more 
than  £894.  Of  this  amount  Richard  Caswell 


purchased  more  than  £300  worth  of  furniture 
and  various  other  articles.  The  discrepancy 
between  Martin's  evaluation  of  his  holdings 
(£3,000  to  £4,000)  and  the  sum  raised  by 
auction  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways. 
First  the  Governor's  horses  and  lands  were 
not  included  in  this  sale,  which  accounts  for 
a  considerable  sum,  perhaps  as  much  as 
£3,000.  Secondly,  the  auction's  purpose  was 
to  raise  money  for  the  war  effort;  conse- 
quently, much  of  the  furniture  and  possessions 
were  sold  well  below  their  actual  value  for 
whatever  amount  they  would  bring.  As  did 
many  Tories  whose  property  was  confiscated 
by  the  patriots,  Martin  appealed  to  British 
authorities  for  compensation.  But  also  like 
most  Tories,  Martin's  properties  became  the 
price  he  paid  for  being  loyal  in  a  rebellious 
America. 

History  is  filled  with  strange  twists  of  fate. 
It  was  ironic  indeed  that  a  man  as  loyal  to  the 
crown  and  as  devoted  to  the  British  form  of 
government  as  was  Josiah  Martin  should  have 
contributed  in  a  small  way  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence. 


Charter  Charlie  at  Culture  Week 
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CHARLOTTE, 


A  HORNETS'  NEST 

DAWN  REYNOLDS  AND  OTHERS 

Hornets'  Nest  Junior  Historians 
Charlotte 


Lord  Cornwallis  first  called  Charlotte  a 
Hornets'  Nest,  most  local  historians  agree. 

As  the  English  general,  advanced  into 
Charlotte,  confident  from  his  victories  in 
South  Carolina,  Mecklenburg  patriots  em- 
ployed guerrilla  tactics,  harassing  the  British 
unmercifully.  Lord  Cornwallis'  Commissary 
gave  the  following  account  in  his  book  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1794: 

In  the  center  of  Charlotte,  intersecting 
the  two  principal  streets,  stood  a  large 
brick  [brick  pillared]  building,  the  upper 
part  being  the  court-house,  and  the  under 
the  market-house.  Behind  the  shambles 
a  few  Americans  on  horseback  had  placed 
themselves.  The  legion  was  ordered  to 
drive  them  off;  but  upon  receiving  a  fire 
from  behind  the  stalls,  this  corps  fell 
back.  Lord  Cornwallis  rode  up  in  person 
and  made  use  of  these  words  —  "Legion, 
remember  you  have  everything  to  lose, 
but  nothing  to  gain,"  alluding,  as  was 
supposed  to  the  former  reputation  of  this 
corps.  Webster's  brigade  moved  on  and 
drove  the  Americans  from  behind  the 
court-house;  the  legion  then  pursued 
them;  but  the  whole  of  the  British  army 


was  actually  kept  at  bay,  for  some  min- 
utes, by  a  few  mounted  Americans,  not 
exceeding  twenty  in  number. 

In  fact,  Joseph  Graham's  village  volunteers 
and  Colonel  Davie's  cavalry  numbered  some- 
what more  than  twenty,  but  their  welcome 
was  an  example  of  the  enemies'  treatment 
during  their  twelve  days  in  Charlottetown 
in  the  fall  of  1780. 

A    correspondent    of    the  Pennsylvania 

Packet  reported  to  his  newspaper  in  1780: 

His  lordship  took  post  at  Charlotte 
with  amazing  pomp.  Proclamations  were 
issued,  peace  and  protection  were  offered 
to  all  returning  and  penitent  rebels,  and 
death  with  all  its  terrors  threatened  to 
the  obstinate  and  impenitent  .  .  .  His 
lordship  soon  discovered  that  he  was  in 
an  enemy's  country,  without  provisions, 
without  forage,  without  friends,  without 
intelligence,  without  a  single  humble 
servant  except  [two  turncoats  named.] 

Lord  Cornwallis'  aid,  in  a  letter  to 
Colonel  Balfour  which  was  intercepted, 
says  "Charlotte  is  an  agreeable  village, 
but  in  a  d  d  rebellious  country." 
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Large  foraging  parties  of  British  soldiers 
were  hindered  by  sniper  fire  everywhere; 
citizens  showing  Tory  leanings  were  arrested 
by  the  patriots;  communication  to  the  British 
from  outside  was  almost  stopped. 

When  Ferguson's  men  were  defeated  at 
Kings  Mountain  by  the  angry  mountain 
patriots  on  October  7th,  Cornwallis  learned 
the  news  days  later  and  decided  to  return  to 
South  Carolina  on  October  12th  and  rebuild 
his  army. 


British  Colonel  Tarleton  in  his  history  of 
the  revolution  in  the  South  wrote: 

It  was  evident,  and  it  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  to  the  King's  officers, 
that  the  counties  of  Mecklenburg  and 
Rohan  [sic]  were  more  hostile  to  England 
than  any  other  in  America. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
British  in  colonial  America.  This  was  the 
town  that  Cornwallis  called  a  Hornets'  Nest. 


TROUBLESOME  IRONWORKS 

RITA  KNIGHT 

Junior  Tar  Heels  I 
Madison 


What  is  known  as  "Troublesome  Iron- 
works" is  about  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
Madison.  It  is  a  spot  where  General  George 
Washington  is  said  to  have  visited,  and  also 
where  Greene  camped.  Only  a  ruin  is  left 
of  it  now,  but  back  before  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution  it  was  a  place  of  mo- 
mentous activity. 

I  am  not  sure  exactly  what  happened,  but 
to  me  it  is  kind  of  obvious  that  they  were  not 
working  with  iron  too  much,  because  if  they 
were  I  hardly  think  Greene  could  have  stayed 
there. 

This  story  starts  around  March  of  1781. 
At  this  time,  as  most  people  know,  Greene 


was  getting  Cornwallis  to  chase  him  through, 
the  states.  By  doing  this  Greene  was  keeping 
Cornwallis  away  from  his  headquarters  and 
supplies. 

Throughout  this  merry  chase  Greene 
managed  to  stay  about  a  day  ahead  of  Corn- 
wallis. While  Greene  was  in  this  region,  he 
camped  at  "Troublesome  Ironworks."  The 
next  day  he  and  his  army  moved  on  down 
to  the  south.  So  the  following  night  Corn- 
wallis made  the  "Troublesome  Ironworks" 
his  headquarters.  Only  a  few  days  later,  they 
engaged  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Battle 
of  Guilford  Courthouse." 
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a  COMMITTEE,  NTewbern, 

R  O  M  the  late  Conduct  of  Governor  Martin  at  Fort  Jobnjiort,  an*! 
Intelligence  fince  received  by  this  Committee,  it  appears  be  intends 
ereccing  the  King's  Standard,  and  commencing  I  Ioftilitie>  againft  the 
•People  of  this  Province:  It  is  therefore  Rtfok'td,  That  no  Perfon  ox 
Perfons  whatfoever  have  any  Correfpondence  with  him,  either  by  perfo. 
n  il  Communication  or  Letter,  on  Pain  of  being  deemed  Enemies  to  the 
Liberties  of  America,  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  And  that  no  Perfon 
or  Perfons  prefume'to  remove  him  or  themielves  from  hence  to  Cert 
Sound,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  Province  where  the  Governor  refides, 
without  Leave  o:  this  Commit-  i  he  or  they  will  not  be  faftered  to 


LI  „  Chairman. 


AUGUST  5,  177S- 

New  Bern  Committee  of  Safety  APR||.    i2,    1776-Halifax    Resolves,  first 

expression  by  a  colony  in  favor  of  full  and 
final  separation  from  Britain 


DOCUMENTS 
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knsn  hut,  the  Jmtrifjm  C.  'o: :.  s  at  d«xl  u  - 
cd  to  be  in  a  State  or  wtoa!  Kr'  e:..  n,  we  t/r 
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from  the  Authority  ot  the  Kjr.;  «j  Pvtuajcnt,  re 
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j.  That  ali  Comr.iiiT.on?.  c:\il  anJ  mi!  irr,  he.  .t  . 
fore  ^nuted  byttcCicn,  to  t>c        .        iu  t a  .e 
Coloa.ej,  m  n-ll  and  void,  and  t  c  Coaiutuuo.1 
cada  pirticui  i  Cubky  wauiiy  C-tut..  lad 

»•  That  the  PlovillCHU  Con  .t.k  it  .  .  h  frovinte, 
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rhovia.e,  and  ttte  Convicts  hi.t  ivt  jtt  p.-  ti '.  ,i 
when,  »e  judet  it  mvtliarv,  fvi  ti.r  he  -u  rVrttav  • 
tion  ot"  ^ood  Order,  to  to.  n  c  ;  and  Rt  ..- 

fx  the  internal  tl.  >u  iincnt  uf'  i  .,  L'owil 
ptattil  4awt  fti-.il  :k;  provided  tor  u<  a  tn»  lun^tei* 

v  lll«  tia.  l  .'.ia'.t  ntt'oi  t:-.-.  U'.ati  do  hi  rt«>. 
s  certain  D  y  tpj  inttd  b.        .  ■  tiinirt  .,    nil  h— 
i.i^  1' .nncit  C-  nj&tv«S  into  niii 
C'jbt  foi  t'le  County,  and  one  i         :  ck 


„  ,.,ar„ ....  «.  /e^ 


MAY    31,    1775-Mecklenburg    Resolves,  DECEMBER  17,  1776-Deelaration  of  Rights, 

printed    in   the   North   Carolina   Gazette,  North    Caro|ina's    gill    of    Rights  was 

(New  Bern)  adopted  the  day  before  the  Constitution 
June  16,  1775  of  NorTh  Carolina  was  passed. 


1  /  '  s  'C 

do  acknowieffge  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AME- 
RICA to  be  Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign  States,  and 
declare  that  the  people  thereof  owe  no  allegiance  or  obe- 
dience to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britain  j  arid  I 
renounce,  refute  and  abjure  any  allegiance  or  obedience  to 
him  ;  and  I  do  <°«*  •>    -         that  I  will,  to  the  ut- 

moft  of  my  power,  fupport,  maintain  and  defend  the  faid 
United  St.ues  againft  the  faid  King  George  the  Third,  his 
heirs  and  fuccclfors,  and  his  or  their  abettors,  affiftants  and 
adherents,  and  will  fervc  the  laid  United  States  in  the  office  of 
t  I  ?/■  ,  -  —-  -      which  I  now  hold,  with 

fidelity,  according  to  the  bell  of  my  fkill  and  underflanding. 


;  Jfakff     forth  ()  aw/m 

/"J /tf zee,}  !U. 


 A*n. 


r/v,  m  44444  b  *m  4  ftm.  J 


(Mi,.,/.  A 


.... ; 


^4  4^.4*.  a**t  J?**,       '  J 4444,4.4^6.44. 

Jict.  2         'si',  ' .'  >./.,.,./^^,  4  *jL.4lS'  <~)  .;.„4i 

4$  4*.&4<u 4-^ J4~*4*' J44.A4 ,  '£,fS,44>,,.  Mm*/s/*4\   Jt\4iU~  'Ji 


MAY  15,  1778— Oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 


NOVEMBER  21,  1789-United  States  Constitution 
as  adopted  by  North  Carolina 


)F  THE  DAY 


By  John  Hamilton',  Ffcj. 
Lieut.  Col.  Commandant  Roya  j 
North-Carolina  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry. 


THESE  arc-i,  Gcml")   -that,  llu-  IVircr 
hereof  s6:>y~:«,  Ytc-l !*/,,  GrrfntZ 
in  the  Regiment  aforefaid,  and  in.  v4*.->  >  MMfrxu 


has  fcrved  Ik 

of  ftrct^i 


litlvfr 


/}■./,;. 


!<L  havinn  filfl  recm.il  a  FuU 


/ 

is  hereby  ft 
»nd  True  Account  of  all  hist 
rears  of  Pav,  and  all  Demand 
the  Tunc  o'l  his  Inlifting,  In 
his  Difcbarge,  as  farther  aprw 
*         other  Side  hereof. 


inder  m\  1 1  m  J  and  : 

u><<  Day  of  -■*/> 


To  all  whom  it 
may  Concent 


^f*-  '/^i  4~+4S/  4,K„  *4,4,~./../j*CU. 


fB*.  lift  iTTi  i    H  i  ! 

*"/Sjt6  jit/,, 
u£^M(i\^r^.  a  


,/rtrc/e  ? 


41.     J.   ,4   •  S ...  ig. 


/  * 
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SEPTEMBER  13,  1 783— Loyalist  Service 
Discharge 


NOVEMBER  21,  1789-United  States  Constitution 
as  adopted  by  North  Carolina 


The  Tory -Patriot  War 


by  J.  RON  HOLLAND 

Education  Specialist 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


The  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  was  the 
only  major  battle  of  the  American  Revolution 
fought  on  North  Carolina  soil  between  British 
and  American  troops.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  North  Carolina  lacked  for 
other  action  during  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
there  were  dozens  of  skirmishes  between 
Tories,  who  remained  loyal  to  Great  Britain, 
and  patriots,  who  wanted  independence.  In 
most  cases  North  Carolinians  were  pitted 
against  North  Carolinians  in  a  kind  of  civil 
war. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Tory  leaders 
was  David  Fanning  who  struck  terror  into 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  central  North 
Carolina.  From  1781  to  1782  Fanning  left 
a  trail  of  blood  and  smoke  from  Deep  River 
to  the  Pee  Dee.  Although  Fanning  was  con- 
sidered bloodthirsty  and  cruel,  many  of  his 
murders  were  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
Tories  by  patriots  who  were  equally  as  cruel. 

Fanning  did  not  wait  for  the  war  to  come 
to  him.  He  and  his  band  roamed  the  country- 
side engaging  patriots  wherever  they  could 
be  found.  His  quick  marches  led  to  many 
victories.  On  one  occasion  Fanning's  Tories 
defeated  a  force  of  patriots  that  outnumbered 
them  ten  to  one. 

His  most  ambitious  scheme  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the  North  Carolina  governor,  Thomas 
Burke,  at  Hillsborough.  Before  Fanning  had 
finished,  the  members  of  the  state  council 
were  made  prisoners  along  with  two  hundred 
others.  Included  in  the  two  hundred  were 
several  officers  in  the  American  army  and 
seventy-one  soldiers.  As  a  result  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  collapsed  and  did  not 
recover  for  several  years.  In  an  attempt  to 
free  Governor  Burke,  the  patriots  attacked 
Fanning  at  Lindley's  Mill  in  Moore  County. 


The  attackers  were  driven  off,  but  Fanning 
was  severely  wounded.  He  remained  behind 
while  Governor  Burke  was  taken  to  Wilming- 
ton and  later  to  Sullivan's  Island.  Burke  was 
paroled  to  James  Island,  but  he  violated  his 
parole  and  returned  to  North  Carolina. 

One  of  Fanning's  many  skirmishes  was 
centered  around  the  House  in  the  Horseshoe 
in  Moore  County.  The  house  belonged  to 
a  patriot,  Colonel  Philip  Alston.  Alston  had 
killed  one  of  Fanning's  close  friends,  Kenneth 
Black,  a  Tory.  In  retaliation,  Fanning  sur- 
rounded Alston,  his  family,  and  his  men  at 
Alston's  house  in  the  horseshoe  bend  of  Deep 
River.  The  battle  that  followed  lasted  several 
hours  with  neither  side  winning.  After 
Fanning  made  at  least  two  attempts  to  set 
the  house  on  fire,  Mrs.  Alston  came  outside 
waving  a  white  flag.  She  proposed  that  those 
in  the  house  surrender  on  the  condition  that 
no  one  would  be  injured.  Fanning  accepted 
the  terms  and  pardoned  them  all.  The  House 
in  the  Horseshoe,  marked  with  bullet  holes 
from  that  battle,  remains  today  as  a  State 
Historic  Site. 

One  of  Fanning's  most  prominent  victims 
was  Andrew  Balfour,  patriot  colonel  and 
member  of  the  General  Assembly.  Balfour 
became  a  bitter  enemy  of  all  Tories,  so 
David  Fanning  decided  to  put  an  end  to  his 
harassment.  In  a  letter  Balfour's  sister 
Margaret  described  what  happened: 

On  the  10th  of  March  about  25  Ruf- 
fians came  to  the  house  with  the  intention 
to  kill  my  brother.  Tibby  (Balfour's 
daughter)  and  I  endeavored  to  prevent 
them,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

The  wretches  cut  and  bruised  us  both 
a  great  deal,  and  dragged  us  from  the 
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House  in  the  Horseshoe  State  Historic  Site  Moore  County 

dear  man  then  before  our  eyes.  The 
worthless,  base,  horrible  Fanning  shot  a 
bullet  into  his  head,  which  soon  put  a 
period  to  the  life  of  the  best  of  men. 

Very  few  men  ever  got  the  best  of  David 
Fanning.  One  who  did,  however,  was  Andrew 
Hunter,  a  patriot  leader  from  Randolph 
County.  Hunter,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
market,  was  captured  by  Fanning  and  his  men 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  spot. 
While  the  Tories  were  preoccupied  with 
stealing  food  from  his  wagon,  Hunter  leaped 
upon  Fanning's  prize  mare,  Bay  Doe,  and 
rode  off  into  the  woods.  Hunter  was  wounded 
and  probably  would  have  been  killed  had  not 
most  of  Fanning's  men  held  their  fire  for 
fear  of  shooting  their  leader's  beautiful,  swift 
steed. 

Fanning  made  several  attempts  to  retrieve 
Bay  Doe  including  one  trip  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  Randolph  County.  Ac- 
cording to  one  legend,  Hunter  was  trapped  by 
Fanning  along  the  banks  of  Deep  River  at 
Franklinville.  He  was  able  to  escape  by 
riding  Bay  Doe  down  a  steep,  treacherous, 
fifty-foot  rock  into  the  river  and  across  to 
safety. 

Farming  continued  his  raids  for  several 
months  after  Cornwallis  had  surrendered  at 
Yorktown,  but  the  cause  was  already  lost. 
He  became  weary  of  war  and  tried  to  make 
peace,  but  he  could  not  come  to  terms  with 
the  patriots.  In  May  of  1782  he  left  the 
state  and  settled  in  South  Carolina.  A  few 
months  later  he,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
Tories,  boarded  a  ship  for  St.  Augustine, 


Tory  bullet  holes  around  the  doorway 
of  the  House  in  the  Horseshoe. 

Florida.  He  lived  there  two  years  before 
moving  to  Nova  Scotia. 

David  Fanning  could  have  been  a  hero  of 
the  American  Revolution  had  he  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Americans.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent military  leader.  His  successes  were  many; 
his  failures  few.  After  the  war  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  pardoned  all 
Tories  except  David  Fanning  and  two  others. 
Their  deeds  were  unforgivable. 

Condemned  in  his  home  state  and  unrecog- 
nized by  the  mother  country  he  so  vigorously 
supported,  David  Fanning  lived  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  Nova  Scotia  where  he  died  in 
1825. 


"Fanning  Loses  the  Bay  Doe"  from  The  Master  of  the  Red 
Buck  and  the  Bay  Doe  by  William  Laurie  Hill 
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.  The  itinerant  publick  assemblies  ...  59 

GOVERNOR  TRYON 

JULY  15,  1767 
Brunswick 

by  BETH  CRABTREE 

Editorial  Assistant 
Division  of  Publications 


Late  in  July,  1788,  some  280  citizens  of 
the  new  state  of  North  Carolina  met  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Hillsborough.  The 
day  was  hot  and  the  discussion  in  progress 
did  nothing  to  cool  the  atmosphere.  The 
meeting  was  not  a  religious  gathering;  these 
men  had  come  together  to  decide  whether 
they  would  accept  or  reject  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  question  was  of 
prime  importance,  but  another  debate  was 
almost  as  important  to  the  development  of 
the  new  state.  Where  should  the  permanent 
seat  of  government  be  located?  These  de- 
bates were  an  echo  of  arguments  that  started 
almost  with  the  beguining  of  the  colony. 
Homes  of  early  governors  were  the  first  meet- 
ing places  until  such  a  time  as  Bath,  Bruns- 
wick, Newtown  (Wilmington),  Edenton,  and 
New  Bern  competed  for  the  appointment. 

Edenton  was  the  capital  in  1722.  Govern- 
ment officials,  with  the  exception  of  the 
governor,  were  required  to  have  offices  there. 
The  intention  of  developing  Edenton  as  the 
"metropolis  of  this  govern'mt"  was  reflected 
in  the  plan  of  the  town.  Streets  were  laid 
out  and  space  allotted  for  a  church,  gover- 
nor's house,  courthouse,  burying  place,  market 
place,  council  room,  and  town  common. 


Governors  Gabriel  Johnston  and  Arthur 
Dobbs  were  chiefly  responsible  for  Edenton's 
loss  of  status.  Soon  after  coming  into  office 
in  1734  Johnston  entered  into  dispute  with 
the  Assembly  over  location  of  the  capital. 
The  conflict  was  based  on  Albemarle's  over- 
representation  and  growth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
region  with  demands  for  greater  representa- 
tion. The  Assembly  moved  back  and  forth 
between  Wilmington  and  New  Bern  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Governor  Arthur  Dobbs  arrived  in  1754 
with  instructions  "to  consider  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  a  seat  of  government,  and 
to  make  a  report  thereof  to  his  majesty  ..." 
He  suggested  the  need  of  a  fund  for  erection 
of  public  buildings  and  a  governor's  residence. 
The  Council  agreed  but  stated  New  Bern 
was  not  a  suitable  location,  having  been 
found  "by  many  years  Experience  from  the 
badness  of  the  Air  and  Water  thereof  to  be 
exceedingly  unhealthy  ..."  Governor  Dobbs 
was  faced  with  the  decision  of  selecting  an 
existing  town  or  choosing  a  new  location 
for  the  establishment  of  the  colonial  capital. 
He  was  not  long  in  deciding.  A  planned  city, 
its  streets  lined  with  houses,  stretching  forth 
into  the  wilderness  —  such  was  his  dream. 
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With  westward  expansion  of  the  colony,  he 
wished  a  more  central  location  than  the 
populous  eastern  towns.  A  man  of  action, 
the  governor  soon  embarked  on  an  explora- 
tory trip  up  the  Neuse  River  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  falls  —  about  fifty  miles  by 
water  from  New  Bern  and  forty-two  by  land. 

Dobbs  felt  all  public  officials  and  Council 
members  should  live  at  the  capital  the  year 
round,  available  for  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  In  those  days  the  Council  and 
Assembly  met  at  the  call  of  the  governor  and 
were  subject  to  summons  at  all  times. 

In  1758  the  General  Assembly  passed  an 
act  for  "erecting  a  City  on  the  Neuse  River 
.  .  .  and  building  a  Governor's  House,  and 
public  offices  in  the  same  ..."  The  land 
selected  was  Tower  Hill  plantation,  near 
present  day  Kinston.  The  city  plan  was  as 
detailed  as  the  survey  for  the  first  capital  in 
Wake.  Of  the  850  acres  purchased,  eight 
were  for  a  governor's  residence  and  offices, 
iwo  for  a  church  and  churchyard,  and  three 
for  a  building  to  house  the  Assembly  and  the 
secretary's  office.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  lay  out  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys.  One-half 
acre  lots  were  set  aside  for  buildings,  and 
regulations  more  or  less  determined  the  type 
of  dwellings.  Houses  on  the  main  street  were 
located  ten  feet  back  from  the  street,  facing 
in  the  same  direction,  and  meeting  a  standard 
construction  of  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  30 
feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  On  other  streets 
and  lanes  the  required  dimensions  were  20 
feet  long  and  16  feet  wide.  The  main 
thoroughfare  was  named  King  Street  and  the 
city  called  George  City  in  honor  of  His 
Majesty.  But  Governor  Dobbs'  carefully  de- 
veloped plans  came  to  naught.  The  king 
reprimanded  him  for  specifying  so  particularly 
the  location.  His  instructions  were  to  recom- 
mend —  not  to  lay  out  a  city. 

William  Tryon  finally  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  colonial  capital  and  a  palace  for 
the  governor.  The  General  Assembly  of  1766 
passed  an  act  establishing  the  capital  and 
providing  a  "convenient  building"  for  the 
governor's  residence.  The  palace  served  as 
capitol  and  dwelling,  with  a  hall  for  the 
Assembly,  council  chamber,  and  public  of- 
fices. Tryon  lived  there  only  a  year  before 
leaving  to  become  governor  of  New  York. 
Josiah  Martin  succeeded  him  and  occupied 
the  palace  until  his  flight  at  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  the  confusions  and  uncertainties  of  the 
war  years  the  provincial  congresses,  and  later 


state  legislatures,  met  at  various  places  with 
safety  being  the  determining  factor.  Peace 
brought  the  problem  of  organizing  an  efficient 
government  and  locating  a  permanent  capital. 
Subsequent  legislatures  failed  to  reach  a  de- 
cision satisfactory  to  all  factions.  Thus  the 
matter  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1788  meeting  in  Hillsborough.  A 
motion  passed  on  August  4  declared  the 
Convention  would  not  fix  the  location  at  any 
particular  point.  The  legislature  must  decide 
the  exact  location  —  provided  it  was  within 
ten  miles  of  the  site  selected  by  the  Conven- 
tion. Smithfield,  Tarborough,  Fayetteville, 
Mr.  Isaac  Hunter's  in  Wake  County,  New 
Bern,  Hillsborough,  and  the  fork  of  the  Haw 
and  Deep  rivers  were  nominated.  On  the 
second  balloting  Mr.  Isaac  Hunter's  in  Wake 
received  a  majority.  The  ordinance  "estab- 
lishing a  place  for  holding  the  future  meetings 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  State" 
was  ratified  in  open  convention.  But  the  final 
selection  (within  ten  miles  of  Isaac  Hunter's) 
remained  —  and  therein  lies  another  story. 


O  R  D  I  N  A  NCE 

Por  FIXING  rut  SKAT  or  GOVERNMENT  or  SOUTiUSAROLISA. 


Extra//  fr.m  tb-'J.:ir*il  if  At  llufetf  Crnmrn,  Thurfday,  December  (>,  i-S?. 

RESO  L  V  ED,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  People  of  this  Suit,  to 
iuthorifc  and  d.re*t  (heir  refpeclive  Kcprclcn;auvcs,  in  be  elcCled  lor  the 
Purpoie  of  deliberating  or*.  the  Fcdciat  Con'.li.u'ion,  to  tin  nn  [he  Pla^c  for  hold- 
ing the  Future  Meetings  of  the  Genera!  Anembly,  nod  the  Place  el  Rcfidenceuf 
the  chief  Orticcrj  of  the  State  i  which,  when  h>cd,  mall  be  conmlcrfed  the  un- 
alterable  Seat  of  Government  (orthistitatc. 

Bv  a  Convention  ot  Dt-Vcavs  nf  th«  Pcoph  of  AV/£-Gftt/iSwf  tUcled  pi:rfu.;rit 
"to  a  Recommendation  ot  the  General  Alkir.bS,  ol  the  M  Sutc,  and  ar. 
fcmblcd  at  the  Town  ot  H/iMnnu^b  on  the  T*tlK}-firfl  Ljj  ol  jfatr,  in  the 
Year  One  Tlioiil.nu!  Seven  Hundred  and  Eigh-j  -eight. 
yf«  Ordinaccyir  .tiut.'jbing  u  Piatt jw  botdl*g  ibr'jntuif  Shein-**  of  /K  GfMCrv/  Af. 
f,mt>h,  audit*  Matt  tf  Rfd.-nr  J  tbctbiej  Ojfmn  t/  ibt  StM*. 

W'HLKEAS  in  ptirfuahee  ol  a  KeeommcDdatioo  «l  U«  General  A  fltre- 
bly,  parted  on  me  lixih  Ua)  ul  Dm  ml  or,  one  ihoitland  levtn  bundled 
and  eighty. feven,  this  Convention  hath  been  elected  by  men  ot  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  State  as  arc  entitled' ro vote  tor  Kepfclcmatives  ol  thclUwicot  Cofn- 
mons,  lor  the  Pur  pole  (together  with  that  of  tkl  (berating  and  decrrmth  ng  on  ibC 
Ki  Conllitution  ol  Ciovci  nnient  for  the  United  States  ol  /imrke,  prcj-vltd  t-y 
the  Ijic  Federal  Contention)  ol  fixing  on  the  Place  lor  hold  rig  the  future  Mcet- 
ingsof  thcGencrJ  AlK-tidiiv,  and  the  Place  of  KeJklenceoi  the  chief Otiicers 
ot  the  Siate,  which  Place  » hen  fixed,  IS  to  be  conjidcrtd  the  unalterable  Seal  of 

Government  forfait  State:  And  whereas  thti  Contention,  previous  to  their  vo* 
ting  for  any  Fla<  c  lor  the  above  Purpofcs,  did  pals  a  Rciblution  in  the  Words 
following,  was.  "  Rejoice  J,  Thai  this  Convention  will  not  fix  theScm  of  Govew- 
**  mcnt  at  an>  one  particular  Point,  hut  that  it  flu! I  be  Jelt  at  the  Dtfcrction  of 
«  the  AUcuibly  toafcerwn  i he  exact  Sj_ot  ;  frrtvi&j  *lvr\t,  i  hat  it  l)  a  I  be  with- 
"  in  ten  Miles  ot  the  Po.nt  or  Place  determined  on  by  tin*  Convention  :"  And 
whereas  upon  a  Hallot  being  taken,  purluan;  to  a  Kch.ivc  of  lh:s  Convention,  a 
Majority  of  the  laid  Convention  voud  lor  the  Plantation  wherein  1/tOie  Huri.r 
now  iclide*.  in  the  County  of  tf'ake,  a*  the  Place  at  which,  or  within  ten  Miles 
of  which,  a  Place  for  the  above  Purpofcs  Giouid  be  li\cd  on  by  the  General  Af- 
femhlv,  agreeable  to  the  abo*e  Resolution  : 

B  h  it  tbrreftn ordained l>y  ibis  Om#H/m,  on  Bcbaff  of  the  Vcple  ef  the  Slate  if 
Nnrth-Carolini,  and  it  is  benh  wdaiaed  h  ibe  Auiboritj  of  tbefamt.  That  the  faui 
Plantation,  U  hereon  the  laid  J/jjc  Hanter  now  relidcs,  or  (be  h  PI-icc  as  the  Gene- 
ral AiTcmbly  mall  fix  upon  within  ten  Miles  of  the  laid  Plantation,  puriu.mt  to 
the  true  Intent  and  Meaning  of  the  above  recited  Refutation  of  this  Convention, 
(ball  be  the  Place  lor  holding  the  future  Meetings  of  the  General  AiTcmbly,  and 
the  Place  of  Kcfidmrc  oi  the  chid  Officers  of  the  State,  and  the  unalterable 
Scat  of  Government  ol  this  State,  except  b>  the  Authority  ol  the  People  in  Con- 
vention met  lor  the  laid  Purpok  :  I'tvmied  a'.ztays.  That  until  Convenient  Build- 
ings can  be  erected  on  the  laid  Place  lot  the  Jaid  Purpofcs,  it  mall  be  in  the 
Power  of  the  Genera!  Atfcinbly,  horn  Time  to  Time,  to  aj  point  any  other 
Place  or  Places  for  the  Meeting  of  the  General  AlUmhU,  and  lor  the  Kelidcme 
of  thechief  Officers  of  the  State;  any  Thing  in  this  Ordinance  to  the  contrary 
thereof  notwithflanding. 

Ratified  in  Convent  ion  t  the  fmrtb  Day  of  Augufl,  Anw  Domini  17SS. 

SAMUEL  JOHNMON,  Prefidtnt. 

By  Order,       J.  HUNT,  Secretary. 
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Winners  of  the  1971  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION  Literary  and 
Arts  Contest  received  their  awards  during  Culture  Week  from  the  North  Carolina  Literary 
and  Historical  Association  December  3  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  in  Raleigh. 
The  awards  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jordan,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association.  The  winning  projects  were  selected  from  five  categories  in  a 
statewide  contest  and  are  now  on  display  in  the  Junior  Historian  Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh. 


SPECIAL    ACHIEVEMENT:    Times    Portrait    of  Wake 

County  1771-1971,  Trail  Blazers  of  Carolina,  LeRoy 

Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  Mrs.  Anne 
Kennedy,  adviser. 


INDIVIDUAL  ARTS:  The  Battle  of  the  Ironclads  on 
the  South  Atlantic  Coast,  Eric  Lucero,  Ireland  Drive 
Elementary  School,  Fayetteville,  Mrs.  Florence  Ed- 
wards, adviser. 

GROUP  ARTS:  Seven  Flags  over  Vance,  Vance  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Eaton-Johnson  Junior  High  School, 
Henderson,  Ted  Henson  and  Paul  Abbott,  advisers. 


Individual  Arts— Honorable  Mention:  Fort  Macon, 
Kenny  Connor,  Fayetteville  Highlanders,  Horace  Sisk 
Junior  High  School,  Fayetteville,  Miss  Gay  Watson, 
adviser. 


Group  Arts— Honorable  Mention:  Hog  Killing,  Chief 
Rockahock  Historical  Association,  Chowan  Academy, 
Edenton,  Mrs.  Virginia  Wood,  adviser. 
Special  Achievement  —  Honorable  Mention:  The 
Poultry  Industry  of  Chatham  County,  Silk  Hope 
Junior  Historian  Club,  Silk  Hope  School,  Siler  City, 
Jim  Watson,  adviser. 


INDIVIDUAL  LITERARY:  General  John  Steele,  Katrina 

Karriker,  Corriher-Lipe  Junior  Historian  Club,  Corriher- 
Lipe  Junior  High  School,  Landis,  Mrs.  Beulah  Davis, 
adviser. 

GROUP  LITERARY:  (Joint  first  place  awards)  Alamance 
County  Historic  Sites  and  People,  Turrentine  Junior 
Historian  Club  No.  2,  Turrentine  Junior  High  School, 
Burlington,  Mrs.  Martha  Moseley,  adviser;  and  Goshen 
Cemetery  Project,  Belmont  Cardinals  and  New  Gari- 
baldi Junior  Historian  Club,  Belmont  Junior  High 
School,  Belmont,  Mrs.  Wilma  Craig,  adviser. 
Individual  Literary— Honorable  Mentions:  Stanly  Is 
Our  County,  Kay  Scott,  History  Seekers,  Albemarle 
Junior  High  School,  Albemarle,  Mrs.  Betty  Kluttz 
and  Jim  Yandle,  advisers;  and  The  Mystery  of  the 
Engineer,  Leland  Rogers,  Wake  Historians,  East  Garner 
Junior  High  School,  Garner,  Mrs.  Lucile  Stevens, 
adviser. 


Group  Arts— Honorable  Mention:  Constitution  House, 

The  History  Seekers,  Albemarle  Junior  High  School, 
Albemarle,  Mrs.  Betty  Kluttz  and  Jim  Yandle,  ad- 
visers. 


'""v  ">*">"  S 
l"'KI*l. 


FIRST    IN   SHOW:    Restoration    of   Randall's  House, 

Phillip  R.  Greene,  The  History  Seekers,  Albemarle 
Junior  High  School,  Albemarle,  Mrs.  Betty  Kluttz 
and  Jim  Yandle,  advisers.  This  outstanding  entry  in 
the  Individual  Arts  category  was  given  individual 
recognition  with  a  special  award  presented  this  year 
only. 
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NEW  AWARDS 

Two  new  awards  (SERVICE  HOURS  and  VISUAL  HISTORY)  were  presented  by  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  to  participating  junior  historian  clubs  on  December  3  at  the 
Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh.  Certificates  of  Appreciation  for  service  hours  to  the  community 
for  history-connected  projects  (promotion  of  a  centennial  celebration,  work  on  a  history  fair, 
help  with  a  preservation  project,  or  time  and  work  donated  to  any  program  furthering  interest 
in  local  history)  went  to  the  following: 


Trail  Blazers  of  Carolina 

LeRoy  Martin  Jr.  High  School,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  adviser  7,366  hours 

The  History  Seekers 

Albemarle  Jr.  High  School,  Albemarle 
Mrs.  Betty  Kluttz  and 

Mr.  Jim  Yandle,  advisers  5,429  hours 


Vance  Junior  Historians 


Eaton-Johnson  Jr.  High  School,  Henderson 
Mr.  Ted  Henson  and 

Mr.  Paul  Abbott,  advisers  2,162  hours 

Turrentine  Junior  Historian  Club  I 

Turrentine  Jr.  High  School,  Burlington 

Miss  Martha  Moseley,  adviser       1,746  hours 

Turrentine  Junior  Historian  Club  II 

Turrentine  Jr.  High  School,  Burlington 

Miss  Martha  Moseley,  adviser       1,746  hours 

Pioneers  of  Carolina 

LeRoy  Martin  Jr.  High  School,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  adviser  1,369  hours 


The  junior  historian  clubs  below  are  listed 
alphabetically  by  town,  since  no  service  hours 
were  reported  for  the  projects  completed. 

Beaufort — Beaufort  Junior  Historical  Association, 

Beaufort  Historical  Association 
Miss  Nancy  Russell,  adviser 
Belmont — Belmont    Cardinals    Tar    Heel  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Belmont  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Wilma  Craig,  adviser 
Belmont — New  Garibaldi  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Club,  Belmont  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Wilma  Craig,  adviser 
Claremont — Catawba  Historians,  Bunker  Hill  High 
School 

Mr.  Terry  R.  Lawrence,  adviser 
Edenton — Chief  Rockahock  Junior  Historical  Club, 
Chowan  Academy 
Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Wood,  adviser 
Lenoir — Oak  Hill  Junior  Historians  7th  and  8th 
grades,  Oak  Hill  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Danny  Wallace,  adviser 
Lexington — Reeds    Tar    Heel    Junior  Historians, 
Reeds  Elementary  School 
Mr.  Hugh  E.  Greene,  adviser 
Mount  Olivet — Mount  Olive  Junior  Historian  Club, 
Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Posie  Williams,  adviser 


Certificates  of  Appreciation  for  Visual  History  projects  were  awarded  for  sketches  or 
photographs  of  places,  buildings,  and  persons  significant  in  the  development  of  the  local 
community.  Each  picture  was  accompanied  by  a  statement  outlining  its  significance.  The  junior 
historian  clubs  receiving  this  award  were: 


Albemarle — The  History  Seekers,  Albemarle 
Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Betty  Kluttz  and  Mr.  Jim  Yandle, 
advisers 

Beaufort — Beaufort  Junior  Historical 
Association 

Miss  Nancy  Russell,  adviser 
Belmont — Belmont  Cardinals  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Belmont  Junior  High 
School 

Mrs.  Wilma  R.  Craig,  adviser 
Belmont — New   Garibaldi  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Club,  Belmont  Junior  High 
School 

Mrs.  Wilma  R.  Craig,  adviser 
Burlington — Turrentine  Junior  Historian  Club, 

I,  Turrentine  Junior  High  School 
Miss  Martha  Moseley,  adviser 

Burlington — Turrentine  Junior  Historian  Club 

II,  Turrentine  Junior  High  School 
Miss  Martha  Moseley,  adviser 

Claremont — Catawba  Historians,  Bunker  Hill 
High  School 
Mr.  Terry  R.  Lawrence,  adviser 
Edenton — Chief  Rockahock  Junior  Historical 
Club,  Chowan  Academy 
Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Wood,  adviser 
Fayettevillp — KCDH  (Kids    Can  Discover 
History),  Ireland  Drive  Elementary 
School 

Mrs.  Florence  Edwards,  adviser 


Henderson — Vance  Junior  Historians,  Eaton- 
Johnson  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Ted  Henson  and  Mr.  Paul  Abbott, 
advisers 

Landis  —  Corriher-Lipe  Junior  Historians, 

Corriher-Lipe  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Beulah  Davis,  adviser 
Lenoir — Oak  Hill  Junior  Historians  7th  and 
8th  grades,  Oak  Hill  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Danny  Wallace,  adviser 
Lexington — Reeds  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Reeds  Elementary  School 
Mr.  Hugh  E.  Greene,  adviser 
Madison  —  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar 
Heels  I,  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  High 
School 

Mrs.  Vicki  Dillon,  adviser 
Madison  —  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar 
Heels  II,  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  High 
School 

Mrs.  Vicki  Dillon,  adviser 
Morganton  —  Chesterfield  Junior  Historian 
Club,  Chesterfield  Junior  High  School 
Mr.  Walter  T.  Largent.  adviser 
Mount  Olive — Mount  Olive  Junior  Historian 
Club,  Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Posie  Williams,  adviser 
Raleigh — Pioneers  of  Carolina,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  Hieh  School 
Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  adviser 
Raleieh — Trail  Blazes  of  Carolina,  LeRoy 
Martin  Junior  High  School 
Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  adviser 
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CONGRATULATIONS! 


The  Trail  Blazers  of  Carolina  and  the 
Pioneers  of  Carolina  Junior  Historian  Clubs 
of  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School  in 
Raleigh  with  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy  as  adviser 
were  the  recipients  of  a  Certificate  of  Com- 
mendation from  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History.  This  award  was 
presented  by  Mr.  John  G.  Zehmer,  Jr.,  State 
Chairman  of  the  A.A.S.L.H.  Awards  Pro- 
gram, on  December  3  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel, 
Raleigh  for  the  imagination,  ingenuity,  and 


At  noon  on  March  12,  1971,  Wake 
County's  legal  birthday,  the  pageant  was 
staged  in  the  school  auditorium  for  the  stu- 
dent body.  Officials  of  city,  county,  and 
state  governments,  representatives  of  major 
news  media,  and  others  received  handcrafted 
invitations  to  the  performance.  Many  of 
these  came  to  make  a  "token"  appearance. 
By  the  time  the  performance  ended,  the  cast 
received  a  spontaneous,  standing  ovation  by 
the  audience  of  more  than  700  persons. 


valuable  contribution  to  local  history  made 
by  the  clubs  in  the  production  of  the  bicen- 
tennial pageant,  "Wake  County:  1771-1971." 

Under  the  sponsor's  guidance,  students 
outlined  an  extensive  program  of  research. 
Newspaper  files,  public  records,  private 
diaries,  and  personal  correspondence  were 
located  and  studied.  With  their  research  the 
club  members  prepared  the  pageant.  The 
finished  product  was  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  script,  music,  and  costume  design. 
Enthusiasm  ran  high;  the  hour  long  produc- 
tion went  into  rehearsal  with  a  cast  of  150 
students. 


The  performance  was  repeated  by  request 
for  other  schools.  A  special  feature  was  run 
on  the  statewide  educational  television  net- 
work. Governor  Scott  sent  his  praises.  A 
commercial  television  station  made  and  do- 
nated to  the  junior  historian  association  a 
full-length  movie  of  the  pageant  which  will 
be  used  to  foster  similar  activities  among 
students  throughout  North  Carolina. 

Above  all,  the  students  who  participated 
in  the  program  as  well  as  those  who  attended 
a  performance  indicated  they  had  learned 
state  and  local  history  in  a  manner  long  to 
be  remembered. 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  POLICY 

All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet 
highest  literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial 
staff. 

Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give 
the  name  of  the  student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please 
include  a  bibliography  showing  author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication 
(place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  and  edition)  and  pages  used.  If  possible, 
black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article  should  accompany  the  written 
material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  announced  theme 
of  each  issue,  it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics  —  not  to 
present  an  exhaustive  study. 
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Chattel  Oltallies  Gkats 


Three  down  and  one  to  go!  The  final  issue  of  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  this  year  will  cover  life  from 
the  mid-eighteen  hundreds  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War  catch  your 
interest.  Maybe  you'd  rather  go  into  the  home  life  of 
the  day.  There  is  much  to  say  about  North  Carolina- 
born  President  Andrew  Johnson  or  one  of  the  state's 
governors  during  this  period.  What  can  you  find  about 
the  medicines  of  the  day?  Any  material  you  send  will 
win  $1.00,  if  it  is  printed  in  the  magazine.  Articles  are 
due  April  7. 

Entry  blanks  for  the  spring  contest  went  along  with 
the  December  issue.  Now's  the  time  to  get  that  project 
underway.   Be  sure  to  mail  in  your  entry  blank  by 


April  7.  Projects  must  be  in  the  Raleigh  office  by 
April  28. 

The  deadline  for  Visual  History  and  Service  projects  is  May  19. 

WELCOME  to  the  Springfield  School  Junior  Historians  of  Lucama  with  Steve  Dollar, 
adviser.  They  are  the  most  recent  club  members  to  be  placed  on  the  roster. 

North  Carolina  Heritage  Week,  to  promote  increased  knowledge  of  the  state's  history  and 
achieve  a  wider  audience  for  North  Carolina  culture,  will  be  celebrated  April  24-30  this  year. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  on  what  you  can  do  to  help  celebrate.  1)  Arrange  displays  in  shop 
windows.  2)  Develop  a  local  historical  pageant.  3)  Give  a  concert  of  North  Carolina  music. 
4)  Sponsor  folk  dancing  events.  5)  Show  slides  of  your  trip  to  other  parts  of  the  state.  6)  Pro- 
mote a  craftsman's  fair.  7)  Invite  North  Carolina  craftsmen  and  artists  to  speak  to  your  club. 
8)  Prepare  North  Carolina  foods  or  collect  the  recipes  peculiar  to  your  area  of  the  state.  Why 
not  try  one  of  these  for  a  club  project.  Let  us  hear  what  you  plan  to  do. 


Charlie's  Challenge 

WHATSZIT? 

CLUE:  This  instrument  was  quite  helpful  to  a  doctor 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  What  is  it?  RE- 
MEMBER: The  earliest  correct  answer  from 
a  junior  historian  club  member  wins  $1.00. 
Send  your  answer  to  CHARTER  CHARLIE, 
P.  O.  Box  1881,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
27602. 


For  the  answer  to  December's  CHALLENGE 
see  the  inside  back  cover. 
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Another  War  with  England 

by  RON  HOLLAND 


Education  Specialist 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


The  first  war  in  which  our  young  country 
fought  after  independence  and  statehood  was 
the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  It  was 
a  war  caused  by  another  war  that  had  raged 
between  the  French  and  the  British  for  many 
years.  The  United  States  had  been  a  neutral 
nation  during  most  of  that  war.  As  a  neutral, 
however,  our  country  found  commerce  diffi- 
cult because  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
tried  to  stop  each  other's  trade  with  us.  Ships 
of  the  United  States  were  seized  by  both 
countries  on  the  high  seas.  The  British  were 
especially  notorious  for  "impressing"  (remov- 
ing) from  American  ships  sailors  suspected 
of  being  deserters  from  the  British  navy. 


Americans  were  angered  and  protested  bit- 
terly when  some  of  the  sailors  who  were 
"impressed"  turned  out  to  be  American  citi- 
zens. Many  Americans  also  blamed  Great 
Britain  for  stirring  up  the  Indians  in  the  West. 
Others  wanted  to  take  Canada  away  from 
the  British  and  make  it  part  of  the  United 
States.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the 
United  States  declared  war  on  Great  Britain 
June  19,  1812. 

The  United  States  was  ridiculously  un- 
prepared for  the  War  of  1812.  There  were 
only  6,700  men  in  the  regular  army  and  the 
navy  had  only  12  ships  compared  to  the 
800-ship  British  navy. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA,  as  well  as  the  other 
states,  had  to  rely  largely  upon  the  state 
militia  for  protection,  since  the  regular  army 
was  so  small.  The  coastal  areas  of  North 
Carolina  had  the  most  to  fear;  however,  much 
of  the  coastal  mainland  was  lucky  in  one 
respect.  It  was  protected  from  the  British 
navy  by  large  shallow  sounds  and  long  strands 
of  island  barriers  known  as  the  Outer  Banks. 
The  mainland's  gain,  however,  was  the  Outer 
Banks'  loss.  Being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  state  by  water,  the  Banks  were  almost 
impossible  to  defend.  Little  could  be  done 
to  stop  an  invasion. 

The  two  largest  towns  on  the  Outer  Banks 
were  Ocracoke  and  Portsmouth.  Both  were 
located  near  Ocracoke  Inlet,  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  entry  for  trade  to  north- 
eastern North  Carolina.  Large  ocean-going 
vessels  could  not  sail  across  Pamlico  or  Albe- 
marle sounds  to  serve  such  towns  as  Edenton, 
Elizabeth  City,  Washington,  or  New  Bern. 


They  had  to  stop  at  Ocracoke  or  Portsmouth 
and  unload  their  cargoes,  which  were  in  turn 
loaded  onto  smaller  boats  with  flatter  bot- 
toms. These  boats  could  make  the  trip 
across  the  sounds  safely.  Ocracoke  and 
Portsmouth  became  even  more  important 
when  the  British  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  Virginia. 

An  invasion,  which  was  no  surprise  to  any- 
one, came  in  July  of  1813.  A  British  fleet 
with  2,000  men  anchored  off  Ocracoke  on 
the  night  of  July  1 1 .  Word  of  their  arrival 
spread  to  Portsmouth.  At  daybreak  the 
American  revenue  cutter,  Mercury,  carrying 
money  and  bonds  from  the  Portsmouth  cus- 
toms office,  sailed  past  the  British  barges 
loaded  with  men.  The  British  gave  chase  but 
the  cutter  escaped  and  made  its  way  to 
New  Bern  the  same  day. 

The  British  came  ashore  at  Ocracoke  and 
Portsmouth.   They  "broke  up  all  the  -furni- 
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NORTH-C  AROLIX  A  INVADED. 

At  day  break  of  the  12th  insu  a  fleet  of 
British  ships  consisting  of  1  Seventy -four, 
four  frigates,  two  brigs,  and  two  schoon- 
ers were  discovered  at  anchor  ofTOccacocfc 
Bir,  and  nineteen  b.-irg' s  nithmen  procet 
dinir  from  them  actually  within  the  bar. 

There  were  then  lying  in  the  channel  thr 
Privateer  brig  Anaconda,  the  Schooner 
A«l*»  l.e'ter  of  Marque,  and  the  Reve- 
nue Cuiter. 

The  harg"s  attacked  Rnd  suhdued  the 
two  armed  vessels  after  a  spirited  hut 
short  resistance,  t:.r  j-rrater  part  of  thr 
rrrws  effected  their  escape  to  the  shorr. 
f'hr  Revenue  Cutter  was  chased  into  the 
I  Sound,  escaped  Si  brought  theintelliger.ee 
to  this  place  on  the  snnie  dav. 

Information  was  boos  after  received  that 
thirty  b  >rges  had  rome  over  the  *har  and 
Handed  their  men  UDOtl  Portsmouth:  the 

Account  from  the  NEW  BERN  FEDERAL 
REPUBLICAN,  July  17,  1813 


ture  in  the  houses,  ripped  open  beds  and 
scattered  feathers  into  the  wind,  and  robbed 
women  and  children  of  their  clothing.  Some 
200  cattle,  400  sheep,  and  1,600  fowl  were 
carried  off."  The  British  paid  a  small  amount 
for  what  they  took,  but  it  was  much  less  than 
the  value. 

In  the  meantime  militia  companies  were 
sent  to  Edenton,  Washington,  New  Bern,  and 
Wilmington  to  guard  against  a  British  in- 
vasion of  the  mainland. 

That  invasion  did  not  come.  After  oc- 
cupying Ocracoke  and  Portsmouth  for  five 
days  the  British  left  about  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  arrived.  The  people  were  afraid  of  an- 
other attack,  but  the  British  had  decided  that 
North  Carolina  was  not  a  major  objective 
and  did  not  return. 


Ocracoke  and  Portsmouth  were  able  to 
survive  the  War  of  1812,  but  their  value  as 
seaports  could  not  survive  the  effects  of  an 
1846  storm.  The  storm,  which  opened 
Hatteras  and  Oregon  inlets,  caused  most  of 
the  ocean  traffic  to  shift  from  Ocracoke 
Inlet  to  the  more  navigable  Hatteras  Inlet. 
Portsmouth  was  doomed  since  most  of  the 
people  who  lived  there  depended  upon  the 
ocean  trade  for  a  living.  By  1950  only 
fourteen  people  lived  at  Portsmouth.  Today 
it  is  a  "ghost  town."  It  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore. 

In  the  meantime  Ocracoke  fared  much 
better.  Most  of  the  people  there  either  had 
or  found  other  ways  of  making  a  living.  The 
village  prospered  through  the  years,  and  today 
its  beauty  and  quaintness  make  it  quite  a 
tourist  attraction. 


Aerial  view  of  Ocracoke  village  and  Ocracoke  Inlet  with 
Portsmouth  Island  in  the  distance 
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Naval  Hero:  Johnston  Blakely 


by  JANE  MARSHALL 

TAR  HEELS  I 
MADISON 


Johnston  Blakely,  born  in  Ireland  in  1781, 
was  brought  to  America  when  he  was  sixteen 
months  old.  His  mother  died  on  the  voyage 
over  or  shortly  afterward.  His  father  settled 
in  Wilmington  where  Johnston  grew  up. 
Johnston  was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  at 
Flatbush  on  Long  Island,  New  York.  He 
studied  mathematics,  surveying,  and  naviga- 
tion. Blakely's  father  died  in  1796  leaving 
him  a  small  fortune  in  buildings  and  property 
in  Wilmington.  Blakely  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
In  1799  a  fire  in  Wilmington  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  his  property  whose  rents 
had  provided  his  income,  which  forced  him 
to  leave  college. 


overtook  and  captured  a  British  privateer, 
the  Fly.  That  same  day  he  was  promoted 
to  a  bigger  and  better  ship,  the  Wasp,  then 
being  built.  The  Wasp  sailed  from  New 
Hampshire  the  first  of  May,  1814,  headed 
for  the  English  Channel  with  orders  to  do 
as  much  damage  to  British  shipping  as  pos- 
sible. With  seven  ships  already  taken  as 
prizes,  the  Wasp  engaged  the  British  war 
sloop  Reindeer  on  June  29.  A  fierce  but 
gallant  fight  followed  in  which  Captain 
Manners  of  the  Reindeer  was  killed  and  his 
ship  was  so  badly  damaged  that  the  next  day 
she  was  burned. 

After  stopping  at  L'Orient,  France,  to  re- 
pair the  damages  received  from  the  Reindeer, 


BLAKELY 
MEDAL 


This  bronze  replica  of  the  gold  medal  voted  by  Congress  after  Blakely  defeated  the  REINDEER  can  be  seen 
in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Study  Collection. 


Even  though  his  guardian  offered  to  lend 
him  money  to  complete  his  university  work, 
Johnston  decided  to  enter  the  United  States 
Navy  in  February,  1800.  Almost  immediately 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron to  fight  the  war  with  the  Barbary  Pirates. 
He  trained  under  some  of  the  finest  naval 
officers  of  the  day  including  Dale,  Preble, 
and  Decatur.  In  1811  Blakely  received  his 
first  command,  the  Enterprise.  He  spent  many 
months  preparing  the  Enterprise  and  her 
crew  for  war.  On  August  20,  1813,  Johnston 


Blakely  sailed  again  on  August  27.  Within 
three  days  he  had  captured  two  prizes  and 
sunk  the  Avon.  Several  more  ships  were 
captured  between  August  30  and  September 
23  including  the  brig  Atlanta  on  which  he 
placed  a  prize  crew  with  dispatches  to 
America.  (On  November  4,  1814,  the  Atlanta 
arrived  in  Savannah,  Georgia  with  the  last 
communication  ever  received  directly  from 
Captain  Blakely.)  In  October  he  met  a 
Swedish  ship,  the  Adonis,  which  he  inspected 
and  from  which  he  removed  two  Americans. 
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Miss  Udney  Maria  Blakely 

N.  C.   MUSEUM  OF  ART 


Since  then,  nobody  has  ever  known  what 
became  of  Johnston  Blakely  and  the  Wasp. 

While  Johnston  awaited  the  completion  of 
the  Wasp,  he  married  a  woman  named  Jane 
Ann  Hooper.  As  everyone  watched,  waited, 
and  guessed  about  Johnston's  return  from  his 
mission,  his  daughter,  Udney  Maria,  was 
born. 

When  Johnston  Blakely  did  not  return, 
the  state  wanted  to  give  his  daughter  a  more 
suitable  gift  in  place  of  the  sword  which  had 
originally  been  voted  to  him.  Her  mother 
was  presented  a  silver  tea  service  to  be  given 
to  Udney  Maria  when  she  reached  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  General  Assembly  adopted 
her  as  a  daughter  of  North  Carolina  and 
educated  her  in  Philadelphia  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  in  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Captain  Blakely. 


Otway 
Burns, 
Privateer 


Most  of  America's  glory  in  the  War  of  1812  came  on  the  sea.  Vessels  of  the  United 
States  Navy  and  privateers  both  were  active  against  the  British  and  inflicted  much  damage, 
sometimes  in  extremely  heroic  actions.  North  Carolina  contributed  both  to  privateering  and 
to  the  United  States  Navy. 

Privateers  are  private  ships  carrying  official  documents  from  their  governments  which  give 
them  the  right  to  act  as  if  they  were  warships  in  time  of  war.  In  peacetime  they  would  be 
called  pirates.  These  privateers  try  to  capture  merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy  and  bring  these 
captured  ships  to  port.  There  they  may  keep  the  ship  if  they  wish,  perhaps  converting  it  into 
another  privateer,  and  sell  the  cargo,  dividing  the  profit  by  shares  among  the  crew  and  officers. 
Thus,  when  the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  many  seafaring  Americans  were  eager  to  become 
privateers  in  order  not  only  to  attack  the  enemy  but  also  to  acquire  wealth  for  themselves,  if 
they  were  lucky. 
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In  size  the  privateers  ran  from  small  schooners  to  large,  three-masted,  heavily  armed 
vessels.  The  basic  consideration  was  speed;  the  privateer  had  to  be  able  to  run  from  a  large 
British  warship  if  it  should  appear  on  the  horizon  in  the  middle  of  a  capture.  Most  carried 
one  long-range  gun  called  a  "Long  Tom"  and  several  smaller  short-range  guns  called 
"carronades."  Altogether,  526  American  privateers  captured  or  destroyed  1,334  British 
merchantmen  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

North  Carolina  provided  its  share  of  privateers  because  its  many  seaports,  though  small, 
encouraged  a  seagoing  population.  Also,  if  large  British  warships  were  cruising  off  the 
coast.  North  Carolina  ports  were  easy  to  slip  into  and  escape  from,  since  the  larger  vessels 
could  not  follow.  Edenton,  New  Bern,  Beaufort,  and  Wilmington  all  supplied  privateers. 

North  Carolina's  greatest  privateer  hero  was  Otway  Burns  of  Beaufort,  whose  ship  was 
the  Snap  Dragon.  Captain  Burns  bought  a  ship  in  New  York  for  $8,000  and  fitted  her  up  as 
a  privateer.  He  sailed  down  to  New  Bern  to  recruit  men  —  against  the  wishes  of  the  mer- 
chants there,  who  disapproved  of  the  war  for  political  reasons  and  also  because  they  feared 
it  would  bring  down  upon  their  town  an  attack  by  the  British.  Yet  Burns  got  most  of  his  crew 
in  spite  of  this  opposition,  at  one  time  upsetting  a  boat  with  six  constables  aboard  to  prevent 
their  boarding  his  ship  and  arresting  some  of  the  crew  for  alleged  debts.  Francis  Xavier 
Martin  of  New  Bern  called  Burns  a  "licensed  robber,"  whereupon  Burns  threw  him  into  the 
Neuse  River.  The  captain  finally  completed  his  crew  in  Norfolk.  Not  all  of  his  men  were  true 
sailors  but  were  lured  by  the  idea  of  becoming  rich;  when  they  chased  their  first  British  ship, 
"some  of  those  men  who  had  been  very  brave  in  port,  turned  pale."  Burns  cruised  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  off  Newfoundland,  and  off  Ocracoke.  Among  the  ships  which  he  captured 
were  the  sloop  Fillis,  the  brig  Ann,  a  slave  ship,  and  many  more.  Some  of  the  slaves  on  the 
slave  trader  became  sailors  in  Burns's  crew.  The  log  of  the  Snap  Dragon  tells  of  many  ex- 
citing adventures  and  narrow  escapes.  Once,  near  St.  Thomas  Island  in  the  West  Indies, 
Burns  was  being  chased  by  five  British  warships.  He  sailed  his  vessel  directly  toward  dan- 
gerous Sail-Rock,  full  sail,  for  two  hours.  As  he  neared  the  Rock,  he  ordered  all  his  men 
to  lie  down;  he  took  the  helm,  sailed  right  past  the  British  warship  Sophia  —  which  fired 
and  missed  —  tacked  his  ship,  passed  the  Rock,  and  drew  out  of  range.  Night  finally  saved 
him.  Another  time,  he  saved  his  ship  in  a  terrible  storm  by  his  excellent  seamanship.  One 
of  his  sailors  stated,  "I  am  as  certain  as  that  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Burns,  the  Snap  and  all  her  brave  crew  must  have  gone  to  the  bottom."  The  ship  was 
so  damaged  by  this  storm  that  she  had  to  put  into  the  port  of  Maracaibo  for  repairs.  When 
the  British  sloop  Fawn  chased  the  Snap  Dragon,  Burns  reported  that  "it  was  pretty  tight  times; 
the  wind  blowing  big  guns,  the  sea  breaking  over  us,  and  a  dangerous  looking  stranger  [ship] 
walking  right  in  our  wake."  He  cut  in  front  of  the  ship  by  only  300  yards,  and  by  sunset  was 
two  miles  ahead  of  her.  This  incident  clearly  illustrates  the  importance  of  speed  for  privateers. 
Altogether  the  Snap  Dragon  captured  several  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prizes,  including  the 
value  of  the  ships;  on  one  short  cruise  of  only  two  and  one-half  months,  she  seized  $2,500,000 
worth  of  prizes.  Burns's  ship  was  finally  captured  by  the  British,  but  it  was  not  Burns's  fault. 
He  was  at  home  ill  and  had  sent  out  the  vessel  under  his  lieutenant.  After  the  War  of  1812, 
Burns  continued  life  as  a  merchant,  dying  in  1848.  Bearing  his  name  is  a  monument  on 
top  of  which  lies  a  cannon  in  the  cemetery  at  Beaufort.  The  mountain  town  of  Burnsville  is 
also  named  for  him. 

The  above  article  is  only  a  part  of  the  lively  narrative  that  makes  up  the  pamphlet 
North  Carolina  and  the  War  of  1812  by  Sarah  McCulloh  Lemmon,  published  by  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  and  available  to  you  for  only  500.  This  particular  publi- 
cation even  has  a  phonograph  record  enclosed  for  your  enjoyment.  Why  not  order  your  copy 
now  and  have  a  good  time  reading  and  listening! 


Handcuffs  and  Leg  Irons 
from  Historic  Halifax 

by  STUART  SCHWARTZ 

Archaeologist 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


Corroded  pieces  of  iron  near  the  bottom  of  the  privy  pit 
at  the  site  of  the  second  jail,  Historic  Halifax 

In  excavating  the  site  of  the  second  jail 
(in  Colonial  days  spelled  "gaol")  at  Halifax, 

an  unusual  collection  of  corroded  pieces  of 
iron  was  recovered  from  near  the  bottom  of 
a  mid-eighteenth  century  privy  pit.  When 
these  items  were  found  their  true  nature  was 
not  known  immediately.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  jails  at  Halifax  and  these  metal 
objects  became  clearer  only  after  the  cor- 
roded items  had  been  properly  treated  and 
studied. 

When  metal  is  buried  in  the  ground,  rust 
or  corrosion  quickly  replaces  the  solid  metal 
(oxidation).  This  is  particularly  true  of 
ferrous  metals  like  iron  and  steel.  If  the 
archaeologist  is  lucky,  he  can  recover  a  whole 
item,  remove  the  rust,  and  the  object  will 
be  readily  identifiable.  At  other  times  much 
more  complicated  cleaning  steps  have  to  be 


followed  before  the  item  can  be  identified 
and  dated. 

One  of  two  methods  may  be  used  to  treat 
metals:  sandblasting  or  electrolysis.  In  sand- 
blasting a  fine  grain  sand  blown  through  a 
hose  by  compressed  air  scours  the  object 
clean.  Then  chemical  treatment  is  applied 
to  prevent  further  oxidation.  This  method  is 
useful  if  corrosion  has  not  gone  too  far  or 
if  speed  is  needed  in  order  to  treat  many 
recovered  items.  Electrolysis,  the  alternate 
method,  is  more  complicated  and  time- 
consuming  but  there  is  less  danger  of  over- 
cleaning.  During  electrolysis  the  artifact  must 
first  be  brushed  and  the  dirt  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  surface.  Then  the  artifact 
is  placed  in  a  mild  solution  of  lye  and  con- 
nected to  one  pole  of  an  electric  circuit. 
The  other  pole  is  a  piece  of  stainless  steel 
and  the  lye  or  electrolyte  completes  the  cir- 
cuit. When  electric  current  is  run  through 
the  apparatus  the  corrosion  and  rust  are 
electrically  removed  and  the  object  is  cleaned. 
The  length  of  time  that  an  object  stays  in 
the  tank  depends  upon  the  amount  of  cor- 
rosion, size  of  the  object,  and  the  amount 
of  electric  current  used  to  do  the  cleaning. 
After  the  electrolysis  is  complete,  the  object 
is  soaked  in  distilled  water,  given  a  treatment 
of  rust  inhibitor,  and  dried  in  an  oven.  After 
all  the  moisture  is  driven  out,  the  object  is 
coated  with  a  clear  lacquer  or  plastic  to  pre- 
vent further  corrosion. 

The  corroded  objects  found  in  the  privy 
had  been  there  almost  two  hundred  years. 
Because  of  the  extent  of  their  corrosion  they 


BEFORE 


were  cleaned  and  stabilized  by  electrolysis. 
The  difference  between  "before"  and  "after" 
is  apparent  in  the  photographs.  A  study  of 
the  artifacts  revealed  them  to  be  handcuffs 
and  leg  irons  used  in  "retaining"  prisoners. 
The  U-shaped  parts  were  fitted  over  the 
prisoner's  wrists  or  ankles  and  were  secured 
by  a  bolt  which  ran  through  the  ends  of  the 
"U".  A  nut  kept  the  whole  thing  together. 
Obviously  the  jailer  carried  a  pistol  on  one 
hip  and  a  wrench  on  the  other.  The  cuffs 
and  leg  irons  shown  here  are  the  first  re- 
covered from  an  eighteenth  century  archaeo- 
logical site  in  North  Carolina. 

Jails  were  used  to  hold  prisoners  pending 
trial  or  hearings;  jail  sentences  were  seldom 
used  as  punishments  during  the  Federal 
Period.  In  1817  there  were  twenty-eight 
crimes  which  were  punishable  by  death  in 
North  Carolina.  Debt  was  one  of  the  few 
cases  where  the  sentence  was  detention  in 
the  county  jail.  Other  punishments  were  time 


in  the  stocks  or  pillory.  Flogging  or  hard 
labor  were  also  imposed  on  the  convicted. 

The  early  jails  were  usually  structures 
similar  to  houses  built  in  the  same  area  of 
brick,  frame,  or  log.  Cells  as  we  know  them 
were  not  used  to  a  great  extent  in  this  period. 
Prisoners  were  kept  as  a  rule  on  the  first 
floor.  The  jailer  had  his  quarters  on  the 
second  level.  Some  type  of  partition  sepa- 
rated male  and  female  prisoners.  They  were 
often  segregated  according  to  the  type  of 
crime  they  were  accused  of  committing.  A 
chain  from  the  leg  and  hand  irons  to  a  stout 
beam  kept  the  prisoners  within  the  jail  walls. 

Handcuffs  and  leg  irons,  although  still  in 
use  today,  have  changed  in  appearance  in 
the  last  two  hundred  years.  They  are  more 
sophisticated  than  the  types  shown  here,  but 
probably  not  any  more  effective.  How  they 
were  used  is  easy  to  answer;  why  they  were 
in  the  privy  remains  a  mystery. 


North  Carolina  Highlights 


STATE  HOUSE:  "The  hundred  years' 
dispute"  that  plagued  North  Carolina  from 
its  colonial  infancy  ended  April  5,  1792. 
On  that  date,  for  the  sum  of  1,378  English 
pounds  (some  $3,500  today),  Colonel  Joel 
Lane  conveyed  to  Governor  Alexander  Mar- 
tin a  deed  for  1,000  acres  of  land  on  which 
to  establish  a  capital  city. 

Dire  predictions  preceded  and  followed 
this  act.  One  delegate  to  the  General  As- 
sembly from  Cumberland  County  described 
the  location  thusly:  "in  a  place  unconnected 
with  commerce"  and  one  which  could  "never 
rise  in  reputation  above  a  poor,  indigent, 
catchpenny  village." 

Nonetheless,  William  Christmas  mapped 
a  city  using  400  of  the  1,000  acres,  and  a 
cornerstone  was  laid  in  Union  Square  (later 
Capitol  Square)  for  a  State  House.  The 
assembly  appointed  five  commissioners  to 
oversee  construction  and  specified  that  costs 
were  not  to  exceed  10,000  pounds.  The 
money  was  to  be  raised  by  sale  of  lots  in 
the  new  town.  Rhody  Atkins,  a  Massachu- 
setts builder,  was  employed  as  architect,  and 
the  building  was  constructed  of  brick  made 
from  local  clay  fired  with  trees  cut  from 
the  streets. 

Few  settlers  were  attracted  to  the  infant 
city;  however,  John  Haywood,  state  treasurer, 
and  William  White,  secretary  of  state,  built 
near  the  State  House  homes  which  are  still 
standing  in  their  original  locations  and  will 
be  preserved. 

During  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  find  improved  conditions  in 
North  Carolina.  State  officials  began  to  take 
pride  in  the  capital  city,  and  a  residence  for 
the  chief  executive,  known  as  the  Governor's 
Palace,  was  completed  in  1816  at  the  foot  of 
Fayetteville  Street  facing  the  State  House. 

More  lots  in  the  city  were  sold  to  finance 
remodeling  of  the  State  House.  Porticos  were 
added,  the  elevation  was  raised,  and  the 


State  House,  Raleigh  —  completed  in  1794 


brick  was  coated  with  stucco.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1822.  So  effective  were  the 
improvements  that  some  of  the  same  persons 
who  described  it  as  a  "huge  misshapen  pile" 
when  it  was  completed  in  1794  now  called  it 
"that  noble  edifice." 

The  building  served  as  church,  town  hall, 
theatre,  and  meeting  house;  and  the  "long 
room,"  as  the  Conference  Chamber  was 
popularly  referred  to,  was  the  ballroom. 
This  room  was  the  site  of  a  ball  honoring 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  1825  while  he 
was  in  Raleigh  overnight  as  "the  honored 
guest  of  the  city." 

Use  of  the  State  House  for  myriad  purposes 
became  so  widespread  that  assemblymen, 
exasperated  with  theatrical  trappings,  ordered 
doorkeepers  to  "remove  from  the  Conference 
Hall  any  rope  or  wires,  or  other  apparatus 
there  found  for  the  purpose  of  rope  or  wire 
dancing  ..."  and  allow  no  more  to  be 
installed. 

Calamity  struck  when,  "Early  in  the 
morning  of  June  21,  1831,  as  the  final  re- 
pairs were  being  made,  a  worker  climbed 
the  stairway  with  'a  coal  of  fire,  between 
two  shingles.'  A  draft  supposedly  wafted  a 
spark  from  the  fire  to  the  ceiling  and  the 
dry  wood  caught  fire.  Within  two  hours 
the  State  House  was  destroyed." 
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Some  of  the  items  saved  from  the  fire  were 
fragments  of  the  Canova  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, a  Thomas  Sully  copy  of  the  Gilbert 
Stuart  portrait  of  Washington,  the  speaker's 
chair,  a  large  iron  door  key,  and  most  of  the 
records. 


Johnson  died  —  according  to  tradition  — 
from  over-exertion  after,  in  heroic  fashion, 
he  rescued  from  drowning  two  prominent 
members  of  the  community.  His  grave  is 
in  City  Cemetery  in  Raleigh. 


ANDREW  JOHNSON:  In  1810  the  Ra- 
leigh Star  observed  that  the  prevailing  style 
of  architecture  was  still  the  log  cabin.  By 
1815,  however,  there  were  at  least  three  brick 
buildings  in  Raleigh:  the  State  House,  Casso's 
Inn,  and  the  State  Bank  building.  Casso's 
Inn  was  by  far  the  most  significant  of  the 
trio  nationally,  since  in  the  innyard  stood 
the  Andrew  Johnson  House,  birthplace  of  the 
seventeenth  president  of  the  United  States. 
Andrew  Johnson's  father,  Jacob,  was  hostler 
at  the  inn;  his  mother  wove  for  the  inn  and 
was  known  as  "Polly  the  Weaver."  In  this 
tiny  house  on  December  29,  1808,  Andrew 
Johnson  was  born.  Tradition  has  it  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  summoned  Hannah  Casso,  daughter 
of  the  inn's  owner,  from  her  wedding  ball  in 
progress  at  the  State  House  to  name  the 
infant. 


When  Andrew  was  fourteen  years  old  his 
mother  apprenticed  him  to  a  local  tailor, 
James  J.  Selby.  One  of  Selby's  customers 
stopped  by  the  shop  frequently  to  read  to 
the  young  apprentice,  and  this  aroused  in 
Andrew  a  desire  to  learn  to  read  for  himself. 
The  foreman  of  Selby's  shop  said  about  him: 
"He  was  an  active  harum-scarum  boy,  but 
had  no  unhonorable  traits.  Among  the  lads 
of  the  town  he  always  led  the  crowd.  If 
he  said  go  swimming,  they  went  swimming. 
His  piercing  black  eyes  and  his  will  to  do  or 
die  set  him  above  his  surroundings." 


More  will  come  in  a  later  issue  about 
the  tailor's  apprentice  who  became  president. 


Jacob  Johnson's  name  was  listed  in  1811 
as  a  captain  of  the  Watch  along  with  the 
town's  leading  citizens.  In  1812  the  senior 


Andrew  Johnson's  beaver  top  hat,  walking  cane,  gold  pen, 
and  gold  pocket  watch  in  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Study  Collection 
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Dolley  Madison 

DOLLEY  MADISON:  Another  North 
Carolinian  who  played  a  memorable  role 
nationally  during  this  period  was  Dolley 
Madison.  Born  in  Guilford  County  in  1768, 
Dorothea  Payne  first  married  John  Todd, 
and  the  couple  lived  in  Philadelphia.  Todd 
died  in  1793.  Dolley  was  introduced  by 
Aaron  Burr  to  James  Madison  whom  she 
married  on  September  15,  1794. 

Dolley  was  famous  as  a  hostess  and  served 
as  White  House  social  arbiter  for  sixteen 
years.  She  was  hostess  for  Jefferson,  a 
widower,  during  his  two  terms  as  president, 
while  James  Madison  was  secretary  of  state. 
In  1809  she  presided  at  the  first  inaugural 
ball,  a  social  function  begun  with  her  hus- 
band's first  term,  which  has  become  tra- 
ditional. 

Mrs.  Madison  was  noted  for  her  tact,  wit, 
intelligence,  and  fashion  leadership,  particu- 


Mr  ^ 


1813  White  House  Reception 

larly  in  the  latter  instance  for  wearing  fre- 
quently the  "new"  turbans  from  Paris.  In 
residence  at  the  White  House  during  the  War 
of  1812,  Dolley  is  credited  with  saving  the 
Stuart  portrait  of  George  Washington  when 
the  British  set  fire  to  the  building  in  1814. 

The  Madisons  retired  to  Virginia  in  1817, 
and  Dolley  helped  her  husband  edit  his 
records  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Following  his  death  in  1836,  she  returned 
to  live  in  Washington  and  once  more  became 
a  social  leader.  Mrs.  Madison  played  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  dedication  program  of  the 
Washington  Monument  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  sending  the  first  personal  message 
over  the  Morse  telegraph  wire.  Always  popu- 
lar with  the  American  public,  Dolley  Madison 
died  in  1849. 


Remains  of  the  President's  House  after  the  fire. 
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DECEMBER'S  ANSWER 

JOHNSTON  BLAKELY  was  the  North  Carolina  hero 
of  the  War  of  1812  whose  daughter  was  presented  the 
silver  service  pictured.  This  same  service  was  purchased 
recently  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lee  Smith,  Jr.,  and 
donated  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  Raleigh, 
where  it  is  now  on  display.  For  further  information 
about  Blakely  read  the  article  in  this  issue  written  by 
Jane  Marshall,  a  junior  historian  from  Madison.  The 
Chief  Rockahock  Historical  Association,  Chowan 
Academy,  Edenton,  Mrs.  Virginia  Wood,  adviser,  won 
the  prize  for  the  earliest  correct  answer. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  POLICY 


All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet 
highest  literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial 
staff. 

Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give 
the  name  of  the  student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please 
include  a  bibliography  showing  author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication 
(place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  and  edition)  and  pages  used.  If  possible, 
black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article  should  accompany  the  written 
material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  announced  theme 
of  each  issue,  it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics  —  not  to 
present  an  exhaustive  study. 
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MAP  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1861-1865 

This  map  locates  the  principal  camps,  forts,  towns, 
railroads,  and  engagements  fought  in  the  State  during 
the  Civil  War. 


Legend: 


•  TOWNS 

□  FORTS  AND  BATTERIES 

▲  CAMPS  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 

★  ENGAGEMENTS 

#  RAILROADS 


Gkattel  Okadie's  Cltats 


Along  with  this  issue  comes  an  invitation  to 
each  club  to  attend  the  FIRST  Annual  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Awards  Day  to  be  held  in  Ra- 
leigh on  June  9  in  the  Archives  and  History-State 
Library  Building.  Each  club  may  send  up  to  five 
representatives.  If  you  wish  to  send  more,  please 
contact  the  Raleigh  headquarters  so  arrangements 
can  be  made.  This  will  be  the  first  year  that  the 
awards  are  a  part  of  a  whole  day  devoted  only  to 
junior  historians.  All  of  the  details  are  enclosed 
with  your  invitation  including  a  reservations  blank. 

From  June  7  to  June  9  the  annual  meeting  of 
junior  historian  directors  will  be  held  in  North 
Carolina  for  the  first  time  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  Awards  Day  will  climax  their  annual 
meeting  as  well  as  the  program  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association. 

Do  plan  to  come  for  all  the  fun  and  festivities!, 
See  you  here  in  Raleigh  on  June  9. 


A  STATEMENT  OF  EDITORIAL  POLICY 

All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet 
highest  literary  standards  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the  editorial 
staff. 

Compositions  should  be  typewritten  in  double-spaced  form  and  should  give 
the  name  of  the  student  and  school.  When  reference  works  are  used,  please 
include  a  bibliography  showing  author,  title  of  work,  facts  of  publication 
(place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  and  edition)  and  pages  used.  If  possible, 
black  and  white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article  should  accompany  the  written 
material. 

Due  to  space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the  announced  theme 
of  each  issue,  it  is  possible  to  cover  only  briefly  the  various  topics  —  not  to 
present  an  exhaustive  study. 


Charlie  s  Challenge 

WHATSZIT? 

(February's  Answer) 

The  SCREW  TOURNIQUET  consists  of  a  band  and  buckle, 
a  pad,  and  two  brass  frames,  the  upper  of  which  is  furnished 
with  two  small  rollers,  and  the  lower  with  four,  over  all  of 
which  the  band  plays.  When  the  handle  is  turned  to  the  right 
or  left,  the  band  is  tightened  or  relaxed  to  just  the  extent 
required.  Jean  Louis  Petit  invented  this  instrument  in  1718. 
It  was  in  common  use  during  the  Civil  War.  ERIC  LUCERO, 
President  of  the  Kids  Can  Discover  History  Junior  Historian 
Club  at  Ireland  Drive  School,  Fayetteville,  is  the  winner  of 
$1.00  for  the  February  WHATSZIT. 
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"You  can't  get  there  from  here  .  .  ." 


The  Development  of 
Roads  in  North  Carolina 

by  STUART  C.  SCHWARTZ 
Archaeologist 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


The  early  development  of  the  road  system 
in  North  Carolina  stemmed  from  a  critical 
need  to  extend  transportation  routes  beyond 
the  areas  accessible  by  waterborne  traffic. 
Beyond  the  "fall  line,"  or  zone  of  contact 
between  the  coastal  plain  and  the  piedmont 
section  of  the  state,  rivers  and  streams  become 
less  navigable.  The  direction  in  which  the 
rivers  flowed  also  forced  development  of  trails 
and,  later,  roads.  The  northwest  to  southeast 
flow  prevented  easy  east-west  travel  from  the 
coast  to  beyond  the  foothills.  The  solution 
was  a  system  of  roads  following  Indian  paths 
and  animal  migration  routes.  First  used  by 
the  explorers  and  trappers,  the  road  network 
was  expanded  by  the  settlers.  As  more 
settlers  entered  an  area,  communities  de- 
veloped and  supply  routes  were  improved  and 
extended.  By  1775  a  network  of  roads  con- 
nected the  eastern  trading  centers  with  the 
frontier  outposts. 

Colonial  roads  were  poorly  maintained  and 
were  often  just  wide  enough  for  a  cart  or 
wagon  to  pass.  Tree  stumps  remained  in  the 
roadway;  drainage  ditches  were  neglected. 
Heavy  rains  made  the  dirt  roads  impassable. 
Rain  also  hampered  water  crossings  at  fords, 


or  shallow  wading  places  in  the  road,  and 
at  ferries  there  were  fast  currents  which  pre- 
vented crossing.  At  these  stops  along  the 
route,  inns  and  "travelers'  rests"  sprang  up 
and  some  towns  developed,  particularly  where 
waterborne  met  overland  traffic.  Halifax, 
Murfreesborough,  and  Tarboro  are  good  ex- 
amples. 

The  condition  of  the  road  system  saw 
little  improvement  for  almost  a  century. 
Although  many  efforts  had  been  made  to 
finance  road  construction  and  repairs,  eco- 
nomic difficulties  prevented  further  improve- 
ment of  the  network  of  roads  in  the  state. 

The  arrival  of  the  steam  locomotive  and 
the  railroad  in  the  late  1830s  eventually 
spurred  a  roadbuilding  effort  which  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  turnpike  era  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  state  authorized  funds  for,  and 
granted  charters  to,  private  turnpike  com- 
panies. New  roads  were  needed  to  bring  goods 
and  produce  to  railheads  for  marketing  and 
to  augment  the  railroad  lines  which  still  did 
not  solve  the  transportation  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing state.  Railroads  were  expensive  to  build 
and  maintain;  the  roads  saved  money  by 
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Corduroy  road.  Logs  were  placed  in  alternating  rows  to  provide  a  floating  base  for  a  road  surface. 
They  were  built  in  swamps  and  marshes.  These  photographs  show  the  Georgetown  Road,  below  Southport. 
These  timbers  were  placed  in  the  marsh  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  far  as  is  known.  Only  the  road  surface 
has  been  repaired. 


bringing  the  people  to  the  railroad  instead 
of  the  reverse. 

Most  roads  built  in  this  era  utilized  one 
of  the  natural  resources  abundant  throughout 
the  state:  lumber.  Road-building  technology 
had  not  advanced  much  since  colonial  days, 
but  by  the  mid-nineteenth  century  plank  con- 
struction had  proven  itself  an  efficient  means 
of  highway  construction.  In  this  method, 
often  the  roadway  was  cleared  and  graded 
for  drainage,  and  four  wooden  sills,  8  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  thick,  were  placed  length- 
wise on  the  roadbed.  On  top  of  this  were 
placed  planks  8  feet  long,  8  inches  wide  and 
3  inches  thick.  These  planks  were  not  nailed 
down,  but  leveled  by  careful  placement.  A 
course  sand  or  fine  gravel  was  placed  over 
this;  timbers  on  each  side  of  the  roadway 
acted  as  curbs  to  contain  the  sand. 

The  first  and  most  important  plank  road 
was  built  to  link  the  western  part  of  the 
state  with  Fayetteville,  a  town  which  was  set 
up  to  provide  markets  for  western  goods 
which  usually  were  marketed  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  Fayetteville  and  Western  Plank 
Road  Company  was  chartered  in  1849;  its 
western  terminus  was  the  industrious  Mora- 
vian settlement  at  Salem.  Two  additional 
plank  road  companies  were  chartered  in 


Wilmington  in  1849,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War,  eighty-four  companies  had 
obtained  state  charters. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina,  the  chartering 
agency,  set  specifications  for  the  construction 
of  the  plank  roads  which  regulated  road 
width,  construction  techniques,  route  place- 
ment, and  condemnation  of  land  for  the 
right-of-way. 

With  the  aid  of  state  funds  the  Fayetteville 
and  Western  Plank  Road  was  completed  in 
1854.  The  129-mile  road  cost  over  $260,000, 
and  at  first  the  toll  houses  collected  monies 
enough  to  pay  dividends  to  the  investors. 
This  road  was  part  of  the  500  miles  of  turn- 
pikes crisscrossing  North  Carolina. 

These  roads  linked  communities  with  the 
railroads,  the  county  seats,  and  the  market 
towns.  The  major  turnpikes  connected  with 
roads  in  adjacent  states.  The  Western  Turn- 
pike ran  from  Raleigh  through  Salisbury  to 
the  Georgia  line.  Other  roads  in  the  west 
were  ambitious  projects  seeking  to  provide 
a  route  through  the  Smokies  and  into 
Tennessee. 

The  turnpike  "fever"  had  resulted  in  many 
miles  of  good  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  and 
economic  growth  for  the  state,  but  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  roads  became  a  burden  to 
road  companies.  These  companies  had  the 
power  to  recruit  the  labor  from  men  living 
within  two  miles  of  the  right-of-way.  In  re- 
turn these  men  could  no  longer  be  called 
upon  to  work  on  the  county  or  public  roads. 
The  road  companies  made  very  little  money 
and  so  they  had  to  recruit  labor.  The  public 
roads  suffered.  Little  revenue  meant  fewer 
repairs  to  the  turnpikes.  Bad  roads  meant 
disuse;  disuse  meant  no  tolls  collected.  The 
result  was  eventual  abandonment  of  many 
roads  and  turnpikes.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  brought  the  turnpike  era  to  an  end 


in  North  Carolina.  It  was  not  until  the  coming 
of  the  twentieth  century  and  the  automobile 
that  North  Carolina  had  road-building  "fever" 
once  again. 


NOTE:  The  origin  of  the  term  "turnpike"  comes 
from  a  reference  to  the  tollhouse  keeper 
who  had  a  pole  or  pike  across  the  road, 
preventing  travel  until  a  toll  was  collected. 
After  the  fee  was  paid,  the  keeper  turned 
the  pike  to  allow  the  traveler  to  proceed 
with  his  journey.  The  cost  of  the  toll 
differed  according  to  the  type  of  vehicle 
or  rig  driven,  cargo  transported,  or  ani- 
mals herded. 


Going  Things 

As  we  look  forward  to  summer  let's  glance  back  over  the  past  year.  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  reported  by  you: 

BELMONT:  The  Belmont  Cardinals  at  Belmont  Junior  High  School  secured  a  photo- 
copy of  the  Tryon  County  Committee  Journal,  1775-1776  which  they  transcribed  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Gaston  County  Historical  Bulletin.  Another  project  these  junior  historians  have 
undertaken  is  the  cataloging  of  the  graves  at  Wells  Cemetery  in  East  Belmont. 

EDENTON:  The  Chief  Rockahock  Junior  Historian  Club  at  Chowan  Academy  made  a 
bulletin  board  with  pictures  of  places  to  visit  in  Edenton  as  an  aid  in  celebrating  Edenton's 
birthday.  One  club  member  won  first  place  in  an  essay  contest  on  "How  My  State  Acquired 
Its  Name"  sponsored  by  the  Edenton  Tea  Party  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Another  member  placed  second. 

FAYETTEVILLE:  The  Kids  Can  Discover  History  Club  at  Ireland  Drive  Elementary 
School  have  compiled  puzzles  on  Reconstruction  and  the  Civil  War,  made  book  reports  on 
books  by  North  Carolina  authors,  and  visited  Heritage  Square.  Club  members  are  working  on 
the  history  of  Heritage  Square,  Man  Wanted  Wings,  and  the  Biltmore  House  projects. 

HENDERSON:  The  Vance  Junior  Historians  at  E.  M.  Rollins  School  sponsored  Vance 
County  History  Month  in  April  for  the  second  year.  Tours  of  Vance  County  were  held  on 
two  Sunday  afternoons.  A  history  fair  was  held  this  year  as  part  of  the  project,  followed 
by  a  historical  pageant  entitled  "Williamsborou  rh  —  The  City  That  Almost  Was."  The  pageant 
featured  highlights  of  the  past  history  of  the  Vance  County  community  that  at  one  time 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  North  Carolina. 

LUCAMA:  The  Springfield  Junior  Historians  at  Springfield  Middle  School  made  projects 
that  were  put  on  display  at  the  Wilson  County  Board  of  Education  depicting  various  phases 
of  Early  Americana.  One  club  member  entered  a  literary  contest  sponsored  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  was  picked  to  represent  Wilson  County. 

MADISON:  Two  members  of  the  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  I  of  Madison- 
Mayodan  Junior  High  School  submitted  articles  that  were  published  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  magazine. 

MOUNT  OLIVE:  The  Junior  Historian  Club  at  Mount  Olive  Junior  High  School  sold 
candy  to  help  finance  several  history  field  trips.  The  club  held  a  voter  registration  campaign 
and  is  working  on  a  scrapbook  about  its  activities.  A  Mount  Olive  College  history  pro- 
fessor talked  to  the  club  about  the  Civil  War  in  their  area.  The  club  is  working  on  a  project 
concerning  the  new  municipal  building  in  Mount  Olive  and  its  importance  to  town  government. 

VALE:  The  Union  Junior  Historians  at  Union  Elementary  School  had  a  guest  talk  to 
them  about  historic  places  in  Lincoln  County.  The  club  has  started  a  collection  of  books. 

WILSON:  The  Five  Teenagers  Historic  Club  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  School  for  the 
Deaf  visited  some  old  tobacco  barns  and  saw  a  tobacco  harvester.  They  toured  Blue  Bell  in- 
dustry, saw  an  old  grist  mill,  and  visited  Raleigh. 
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North  Carolina  Civil  War  Soldier 


by  WEYMOUTH  T.  JORDAN,  JR. 
Editor  of  the  Civil  War  Roster 


During  the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  North 
Carolina  furnished  at  least  140,000  troops 
to  the  Confederate  Army,  the  largest  number 
of  any  state  in  the  Confederacy.  Who  were 
these  men?  Were  they  good  soldiers?  How 
did  they  live  and  die? 

In  1861  North  Carolina  was  essentially  an 
agricultural  state,  and  the  vast  majority  of  her 
soldiers  were,  in  civilian  life,  farmers.  Black- 
smiths, shoemakers,  schoolteachers,  and  car- 
penters also  served,  as  did  brickmasons, 
tinners,  cabinetmakers,  coopers,  wheelwrights, 
painters,  barkeepers,  hucksters,  "gentlemen 
of  leisure,"  and  at  least  one  "lover."  Many 
of  these  men  were  illiterate  and  when  re- 
quired to  sign  their  names  would  do  so  by 
making  a  large  X.  Because  people  were 
neither  as  tall  nor  as  strong  100  years  ago 
as  they  are  today,  the  average  North  Carolina 
soldier  was  only  about  5  feet  9  inches  tall 
and  weighed  about  153  pounds.  He  was  likely 
to  be  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of 
age,  but  boys  as  young  as  thirteen  (who 
usually  served  as  drummers)  and  men  of 
every  age  up  to  and  including  seventy-two 
also  enlisted.  By  today's  standards,  their 
names  were  often  unusual.  Biblical  names 
such  as  Maiachi,  Lazarus,  Elijah,  Absalom, 
and  Shadrach  appear  frequently  on  the  muster 
rolls  of  North  Carolina  companies,  and  many 
a  patriotic  mother  named  her  son  for  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Andrew 
Jackson.  Sometimes  their  names  were  not 
only  unusual  but  amusing  as  well,  such  as 
E  Pluribus  Unum  Ragan  and  Anonymous  W. 
Quinn;  but  the  most  typical  names  were  ones 
which  are  still  common  today:  John,  William, 
James,  Joseph,  Robert,  Samuel,  and  Edward. 

The  North  Carolina  soldier  was  a  good- 
natured,  folksy;  character  witBa  vtaste  for 
banter  and  horseplay.  If  by  chance  one 
member  of  a  marching  regiment  imitated  the 
moo  of  a  cow  or  the  cackle  of  a  chicken  the 
entire  regiment  would  sometimes  take  up  the 
call,  and  the  countryside  would  ring  with 


moos  and  cackles  while  any  cows  or  chickens 
in  the  vicinity  fled  in  terror.  Dusting  a 
comrade's  firewood  with  gunpowder  or  smok- 
ing him  out  of  his  tent  were  other  favorite 
tricks,  as  was  the  practice  of  sending  a 
frightened  recruit  out  on  night  picket  with 
an  unloaded  gun  (a  fact  unknown  to  the 
recruit)  and  then  "attacking"  him  with  mur- 
derous shrieks  and  flashing  knives.  The 
North  Carolina  soldier  liked  to  play  baseball, 
cards,  checkers,  and  marbles;  to  box  and 
wrestle;  and  to  hold  races  in  which  the  con- 
testants, when  not  the  soldiers  themselves, 
might  be  horses,  mules,  frogs,  or  even  lice 
(which  tells  us  something  about  the  shortage 
of  soap  and  of  opportunities  to  bathe  and 
wash  clothing).  Perhaps  most  of  all,  the 
North  Carolina  soldier  liked  to  sing,  and 
many  songs  which  we  still  sing  today  were 
popular  with  him,  too:  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
"Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird."  "The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me,"  "Annie  Laurie,"  "Juanita," 
and,  of  course.  "Dixie." 

In  spite  of  these  pleasant  distractions,  the 
life  of  the  North  Carolina  soldier  Was  very 
hard  indeed.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to 
the  Confederacy's  failure  to  clothe  and  feed 
her  regiments  properly.  The  shortage  of  boots 
and  shoes  was  particularly  serious,  and  the 
North  Carolina  soldier  sometimes  marched 
barefooted  over  rocky  roads  or,  in  winter, 
through  the  snow.  Because  blankets  and 
tents  were  in  short  supply,  he  usually  slept 
with  little  or  no  shelter,  exposed  to  the  rain 
and  cold.  An  even  greater  concern  was  the 
shortage  of  food.  Half  rations,  which  might 
consist  of  flour  or  a  few  ears  of  corn,  was 
often  the  common  lot,  and  when  the  army  was 
on  campaign  food  might  not  be  distributed 
for  days  at  a  time.  By  hunting,  fishing, 
picking  wild  betries,  devouring  captured 
Federal  foodstuffs,  and  robbing  fields,  or- 
chards, and  even  the  feed  troughs  of  his 
horses  and  mules,  the  North  Carolina  soldier 
supplemented  his  diet  sufficiently  well  to  in- 
sure survival;  but  he  was  often  hungry,  and 
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it  was  not  without  gratitude  that  he  ate  the 
horse,  mule,  and  dog  meat  that  was  some- 
times served  from  the  stewpot  of  the  com- 
pany cook. 

Undernourished,  exposed  to  the  elements, 
and  frequently  exhausted  by  the  rigors  of 
campaigning,  North  Carolina  soldiers  died 
by  the  thousands  of  disease,  and  the  shortage 
of  medicine  and  of 


trained  physicians 
further  compounded 
this  tragedy.  Typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia, 
dysentery,  diarrhea, 
and  smallpox  were 
the  most  deadly  kill- 
ers, but  even  ail- 
ments which  are  now 
considered  relatively 
minor  (measles,  for 
example)  often 
proved  fatal.  The 
death  rate  was  in 
fact  appalling.  For 
every  North  Caroli- 
nian who  died  in 
battle  at  least  two 
died  of  disease. 
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In  spite  of  the 
conditions  under 
which  he  lived, 
fought,  and  died,  the 
North  Carolina  sol- 
dier established,  by 
his  courage  and  his 
achievements  against 
the  vastly  superior 
resources  of  the 
North,  a  record  for  valor  of  which  every 
North  Carolinian  can  be  proud.  The  first 
Confederate  soldier  to  die  in  battle  was 
Henry  Lawson  Wyatt  of  Edgecombe  County, 
who  was  killed  at  Bethel,  Virginia,  June 
10,    1861,    and   whose   statue    stands  in 


Muster  Roll  of  Captain  J.  J.  Steele's  Company,  Regi- 
ment ot  Colonel  Z.  B.  Vance,  April  30,  1862. 


Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh;  during  the  bloody 
"Pickett  charge"  up  Cemetery  Ridge  at 
Gettysburg,  North  Carolinians  advanced  fur- 
ther than  did  any  other  Confederate  troops; 
?nd  the  Thirteenth  Regiment  N.  C.  Infantry 
launched  an  assault  against  the  enemy  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  that  General  Robert  E. 
Lee's  army  surrendered  at  Appomattox  Court 
House:  hence  the  proud  boast  of  North 
Carolina  veterans 
that  they  had  been 
"first  at  Bethel, 
farthest  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  last  at 
Appomattox."  One 
quarter  of  all  the 
Confederate  casual- 
ties at  Gettysburg 
were  sustained  b  y 
North  Carolina  regi- 
ments, and  during 
the  course  of  the  war 
this  state  suffered  the 
loss  of  almost  40,000 
of  her  sons.  General 
Lee  himself  c  o  m  - 
mented  several  times 
on  the  bravery  of  his 
North  Carolinians, 
but  it  was  Zebulon 
B.  Vance,  governor 
of  North  Carolina 
during  the  Civil 
War,  who  pro- 
nounced what  is  per- 
haps the  most  fitting 
epitaph  to  the  North 
Carolina  soldier: 
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j  >/'  Mi  mui  
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In  the  discipline,  courage  and  loyalty 
and  difficult  service  of  [her]  soldiers 
.  .  .  North  Carolina  is  entitled  to  stand 
where  her  troops  stood  in  battle,  behind 
no  State,  but  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
Confederation,  aligned  and  abreast  with 
the  best,  the  foremost  and  the  bravest. 
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"Snow-balling 


The  soldiers  occasionally  found  respite  from  the  grim  duties  of  war.  Printed  here  is  an 
excerpt  from  James  A.  Graham's  letter  to  his  father,  William  A.  Graham  of  Hillsborough 
(North  Carolina  Governor,  1845-1849).  Graham's  company  was  encamped  for  the  winter  of 
1864  in  Virginia.  The  document,  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Southern  Historical  Collection 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  will  be  published  in  its  entirety  in  THE  PAPERS  OF 
WILLIAM  A.  GRAHAM,  Volume  VI,  now  being  edited  by  Dr.  Max  R.  Williams.  The  book 
will  be  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 


My  dear  Father, 

I  received  your  very  welcome  letter  by 
Tom  Whitted  some  time  ago,  and  acknowl- 
edged the  receipt  of  it  in  my  letter  to  Mother, 
written  last  Saturday.  We  had  a  pretty  heavy 
fall  of  snow  last  Tuesday  evening  and  night. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  the  snow  was  fully 
10  inches  deep,  on  an  average.  The  whole 
Camp  was  snow-balling  all  day  Wednesday. 
In  the  morning,  the  right  wing  of  our  Reg't 
challenged  the  left  wing.  We  of  the  left 
accepted  it,  and  soon  whipped  them  out 
completely,  driving  them  into  their  quarters. 

Soon  after  this,  the  46th  Reg't  challenged 
ours,  and  we  had  just  commenced  with  them 
when  Kirkland's  Brigade,  whose  Camp  is 
four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  ours,  came 
charging  down  upon  us.  The  46th  and  our 
Reg't  then  joined  and  met  them,  and  held 
them  in  check  until  the  other  two  Reg'ts  of 
our  Brigade  came  up,  when  we  charged  them, 
and  drove  them  into  their  Camp,  and  on  the 
left  we  drove  them  through  their  Camp, 
capturing  the  Camps  of  the  11th  and  47th 
N.  C.  Reg'ts.  We  also  captured  4  stand  of 
Colors  from  them.  They  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  be  satisfied,  and  proposed  to  meet 
us  at  3  o'clock  that  afternoon  in  a  large  old 
field  near  Camp. 

At  3  o'clock  we  met  in  a  field  about  half 
a  mile  from  Camp,  General  Kirkland  com- 
manding his  Brigade,  consisting  of  the  11th, 
26th,  44th,  47th,  &  52nd  N.  C.  Reg'ts,  and 
Col.  MacRae,  of  the  15th  commanding  our 


Brigade,  which  consisted  of  the  15th,  27th, 
46th,  &  48th  N.  C.  Reg'ts.  We  soon  formed 
lines  on  opposite  hills,  and  threw  out  our 
skirmishers,  and  after  a  short  while,  the 
engagement  became  general.  The  26th  and 
44th  of  Kirkland's  Brigade  joined  and 
charged  on  the  46th,  and  soon  drove  them 
off  the  field,  and  then  came  charging  down 
on  the  rear  of  our  Reg't,  which  was  engaged 
with  the  11th.  We  changed  our  position, 
and,  joining  with  the  46th,  which  had  rallied 
again,  drove  them  back  to  their  original  po- 
sition, and  even  beyond  it.  On  our  right  the 
48th  of  our  Brigade,  ran  the  52nd  off  the 
field,  and  were  about  to  chase  them  into 
Camp,  when  they  were  called  back  by  Col. 
MacRae.  They,  however,  held  about  100 
yards  of  the  ground  which  they  had  gained, 
and  the  rest  of  our  line  soon  came  up  with 
them. 

About  4l/z  o'clock,  the  time  being  up, 
both  sides  were  called  off,  and  it  was  said 
to  be  a  drawn  battle,  though  I  think  we  got 
the  better  of  them,  for  we  regained  all  that 
we  lost  in  the  first  part  of  the  engagement, 
and  on  the  right,  drove  them  back  about  100 
yards,  which  they  never  did  regain.  They 
captured  the  flag  of  the  46th,  and  we  cap- 
tured that  of  the  52nd,  and  both  sides  took 
great  quantities  of  prisoners.  The  snow  was 
in  good  condition,  and  everything  passed  off 
very  pleasantly.  Nobody  was  hurt,  though 
some  few  got  their  eyes  blacked.  Gen.  Heth 
was  present,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very 
much. 
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North  Carolina 
Civil  War  Long  Arms 


U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Fayetteville 
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by  DENNIS  A.  WALTERS,  JR. 
Conservator 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 

Although  North  Carolina  furnished  more  of  her  sons  to  the  Confederate  Army  than  any 
other  state,  she  was  able  to  furnish  guns  to  only  a  small  portion. 


Fayetteville  rifle 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  no  factories  in  North  Carolina  engaged  in 
making  military  firearms.  The  United  States  arsenal  at  Fayetteville  had  had  nearly  22,000 
firearms  stored  within  its  walls  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Confederate  Army  in  April, 
1861.  These  were  used  up  quickly  and  the  rifle  -  making  machinery  captured  from  the 
Harpers  Ferry  Arsenal  in  Virginia  was  shipped  to  Fayetteville.  In  early  1862  the  Fayetteville 
Arsenal  went  into  full  production  for  the  Confederate  War  Department.  Production  continued 
until  April,  1865.  The  Fayetteville  Arsenal  produced  the  only  handguns  made  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  Civil  War.  This  was  the  outdated  single  shot  U.  S.  Model  1855  pistol 
carbine,  a  rather  long  pistol  with  a  detachable  shoulder  stock.  Very  few  of  these  pistols  were 
made,  however. 


Mendenhall,  Jones  &  Gardner  rifle 


Two  private  firms  produced  rifles  on  a  limited  scale  under  contract  to  the  Confederate 
Government.  These  were  Mendenhall,  Jones  &  Gardner  of  Greensboro  and  H.  C.  Lamb  &  Co. 
of  Jamestown.  Because  these  firms  were  small,  few  of  their  arms  reached  the  soldier  in  the  field. 


Homemade  musket 

The  soldier  who  was  not  lucky  enough  to  be  issued  a  shoulder  weapon  by  the  Army 
had  to  provide  his  own  the  best  way  he  could.  Most  men  brought  whatever  weapon  they 
happened  to  have  at  home.  Often  these  consisted  of  sporting  arms,  shotguns,  homemade 
makeshift  guns,  and  even  old  military  type  flintlock  arms  left  over  from  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  War  of  1812. 


Springfield  rifle 

The  most  common  method  of  acquiring  a  good  shoulder  weapon  was  to  capture  one 
from  the  Union  troops  in  battle.  Often  a  soldier  would  throw  his  own  rifle  or  musket  on  the 
ground  and  pick  up  a  good  Springfield  or  other  U.  S.  arm. 

Imports  played  a  major  part  in  arming  the  Confederate  soldier.  Agents  were  sent  to 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  where  thev  bought  anything  they  could  get.  Arms  such 
as  the  British  Enfield,  Austrian  Army  muskets,  old  French  Army  muskets,  etc.,  were  sent  in 
great  numbers  through  the  Union  blockade  to  the  Confederacy. 

The  Confederate  soldier  must  have  been  an  interesting-looking  fellow.  There  is  a  great 
probability  that  if  any  ten  soldiers  were  picked  at  random  and  lined  up.  each  would  have  had 
a  different  weapon.  Still,  the  Confederate  soldier  fought  a  remarkable  battle  with  what  he  had. 
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Obtaining  medicinal  supplies  and  substitutes  was  a  task  which 
taxed  and  often  defeated  the  ingenuity  of  the  South  all  during 
the  war.  A  lack  of  medicines  was  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  Naturally  medical  supplies 
were  among  the  first  concerns  of  the  Confederacy. 

Eight  days  after  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis  on 
February  26,  1861,  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama  authorized  the  organization  of  a  Medical  Department 
of  the  Army.  An  Act  for  the  Establishment  and  Organization 
of  a  General  Staff  for  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  was  passed.  The  act  provided  for  a  surgeon  general 
with  the  rank  of  colonel;  four  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  major; 
and  six  assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank  of  captain. 

Samuel  Preston  Moore  was  appointed  surgeon  general.  He 
was  a  man  of  medium  stature,  well-informed,  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
and  appreciative  of  faithful  service. 

Nine  medical  laboratories  were  established  by  the  surgeon 
general  throughout  the  South:  two  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina;  one  in  Texas;  and  Louisiana  established 
two  on  her  own.  These  laboratories  manufactured  pharmaceutical 
products,  examined  medical  supplies  smuggled  through  blockade, 
and  experimented  with  substitutes  made  from  roots  and  herbs 
of  the  area. 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies  were  to  become  available 
through  three  main  sources:  (1)  capture  of  Federal  supplies, 
(2)  blockade-running,  (3)  manufacture  in  local  laboratories.  The 
first  source  was  soon  exhausted.  And  the  products  made  in  the 
nine  laboratories  throughout  the  South  were  very  important,  but 
they  remained  inadequate  when  compared  to  the  ever  growing 
increase  in  the  army's  need.  So  the  army  became  more  and 
more  dependent  on  smuggling.  Practically  every  ship  running 
the  blockade  carried  drugs  of  one  kind  or  another.  Smuggling 
drugs  through  the  lines  from  the  North  was  a  risky  business  for 
the  participants  on  both  sides.  Even  the  threat  of  imprisonment 
did  not  deter  a  number  of  Northern  drug  companies  from 
supplying  contraband  commodities  to  the  Confederacy.  Cotton 
was  in  great  demand  in  the  North  and  drugs  were  an  acceptable 
medium  of  exchange.  Drugs  were  compact  and  more  concealable 
than  most  products.  Many  ingenious  methods  for  crossing  the 
lines  were  found.  In  some  instances  dead  animals  being  hauled 
off  to  the  boneyard  became  carriers.  Dolls  stuffed  with  drugs  made 
many  successful  trips  through  the  lines.  There  was  at  least  one 
instance  of  a  funeral  procession  escorting  a  drug-filled  coffin 
which  was  permitted  to  pass. 


Chloroform,  morphine,  and  quinine  were  the  most  sought 
after  drugs  on  the  blockade-runners.  In  fact  they  were  next  to 
arms  in  priority.  When  these  important  drugs  were  almost  de- 
pleted, whiskey  was  to  become  the  basic  ingredient  of  most 
Confederate  medicines. 

Dogwood  berry  was  found  to  be  the  principal  substitute  for. 
quinine.  Naturally  when  the  necessary  medicines  could  not  be 
had,  substitutes  were  sought  after.  This  was  the  case  of  medicinal 
supplies  from  1861-1865. 

The  ten  most  common  diseases  during  the  war  were  diarrhea, 
dysentery,  measles,  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  rheumatism.  Poor  food,  contami- 
nated water,  lack  of  sanitation,  exhaustion,  and  exposure  con- 
tributed to  the  high  incidence  of  illness  and  especially  to  the 
prevalence  of  dysentery.  Calomel  and  opium  were  the  two  drugs 
prescribed  most  frequently  for  this  disease.  The  disease  which 
caused  the  most  prolonged  and  recurring  misery  was  malaria. 
Before  the  war  southern  doctors  had  been  using  quinine  as  an 
effective  remedy  for  malaria  for  years.  But  quinine  was  a  contra- 
band import  and  obtaining  it  was  impossible.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  war  quinine  was  selling  for  $22.25  an  ounce!  So  —  along 
with  dogwood  berry  —  cottonseed  tea,  cherry,  the  bark  and 
root  of  the  chestnut  and  the  chinquapin  became  the  substitutes 
for  curing  malaria. 

Blackberry  wine  was  considered  a  good  remedy  for  the  treat- 
ment of  intestinal  disorders.  Later,  however,  doctors  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  diet  of  fresh  boiled  vegetables  was  about 
the  best  cure  for  this.  Turpentine  was  used  to  cure  fevers,  colds, 
sore  throats,  bruises,  and  sprains;  for  pneumonia  and  pleurisy 
mustard  seed  and  leaves,  hickory  leaves,  pepper  seed  and  leaves 
were  used.  The  cure  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia  was  considered 
to  be  sassafras,  prickly  ash,  and  pokeroot.  Sassafras  tea  was 
considered  to  be  a  good  medicine  for  the  blood.  Hemorrhages 
were  treated  with  black  haw  roots  and  partridge  berries;  indiges- 
tion with  snakeroot  and  peach  leaves.  Jimson  weed  mixed  with 
spirits  was  described  as  "healing  and  soothing"  for  minor  injuries. 

Doctors  and  druggists  did  what  they  could  in  the  way  of 
concocting  medicines  from  the  few  drugs  they  could  command. 
On  nearly  every  plantation  of  any  size  some  elderly  Negro  woman 
was  known  to  be  highly  versed  in  the  science  of  roots  and  herbs. 

People  at  home  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the  medicines 
of  their  grandparents,  many  of  whom  had  faced  the  same  problem 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Once  again  they  turned  to  the 
fields  to  supply  their  needs. 


The  following  two  documents  are  reminiscences  written  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bolles  in  1916. 
They  are  taken  from  the  State  Archives  and  are  printed  here  in  the  original  form.  Explana- 
tion has  been  given  only  when  needed  for  clarification. 


YELLOW  FEVER  IN  WILMINGTON 


WILMINGTON— The  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  in  Wilmington  was  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
A  vessel  from  Nassau  loaded  with  bacon  and 
other  food  supplies  ran  the  blockade  of  the 
Federal  Fleet,  came  up  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
entered  the  Port  of  Wilmington  and  anchored 
at  the  foot  of  Market  and  Water  Streets. 

The  quarantine  laws  were  overlooked  in 
our  zeal  and  gratitude  in  obtaining  the  food 
and  other  supplies  that  were  so  much  needed 
for  our  soldiers  on  the  battlefield. 

This  was  the  first  week  in  September, 
1862.  After  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  our 
physician  Dr.  James  Dixon,  and  others  of 
the  Profession  reported  several  cases  of  fever, 
with  symptoms  of  yellow  fever,  and  upon 
investigation  it  was  found  there  had  been 
cases  of  yellow  fever  aboard  the  vessel  from 
Nassau,  and  then  it  developed  that  some  of 
the  Sailors  from  that  vessel  had  been  for 
water  on  the  premises  where  we  lived,  "The 
Bank  of  the  State,"  on  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Princess  Street,  as  was  the  custom,  before 
and  during  the  Civil  War,  for  the  cashier 
and  family  to  live  in  the  Bank  building. 
Between  this  building  and  servants  quarters* 
on  Princess  Street  was  a  narrow  brick  court; 
and  just  in  the  corner  was  a  large  cistern 
with  a  pump  screened  from  the  street  by  a 
heavy  board  fence  with  a  gate.  Persons  in 
passing  would  often  stop  for  a  cool  drink 
of  water  having  no  ice  at  that  time.  Dr.  Dixon 
suggested  to  my  husband  that  I  should  im- 
mediately leave  the  city.  Arrangements  were 
made,  but  I  was  suddenly  stricken  with  the 
disease.  That  was  on  the  17th  day  of  Septem- 
ber and  I  had  to  remain  during  the  entire 
epidemic  which  lasted  'til  the  6th  of  Nov. 

"The  disease  spread  rapidly;  after  the  first 


two  weeks  our  physicians  had  more  than  they 
could  contend  with,  and  Charleston  was  quick 
in  responding  to  the  call  for  assistance,  send- 
ing her  physicians,  and  nurses,  as  many  as 
were  needed,  a  dozen  or  more  "Sisters  of 
Mercy."  [The  "Sisters  of  Mercy,"  an  order 
of  Catholic  nuns,  are  nurses  and  teachers.] 
As  I  made  my  way  over  to  the  window  one 
day  about  the  middle  of  October  to  see  if 
the  weather  cock  across  the  street,  on  the 
pinnacle  [of  the  Cape  Fear  Bank  Building,] 
indicated  any  change  in  the  weather,  feeling 
so  desperately  hopeless,  with  no  one  near 
me  but  my  husband  who  was  too  ill  to  realize 
the  situation.  As  I  looked  out  I  saw  all 
windows  closed  with  no  sign  of  life  save  the 
"Little  Sisters  of  Mercy"  darting  across  the 
streets,  flitting  from  door  to  door,  entering 
to  administer  to  the  sick  and  dying.  Then 
as  I  gazed  on,  I  saw  a  shabby  old  hearse 
coming  across  the  corner,  drawn  by  a  lean 
horse,  looking  as  if  he  had  the  fever,  and  a 
young  colored  man  leaning  over,  too  sick  to 
hold  the  reins,  and  before  the  setting  of 
another  sun  he  was  laid  by  the  side  of  many 
of  his  fellow  men,  white  and  colored,  in  a 
deep  trench  that  had  been  provided  for  the 
dead  in  Oakdale  cemetery. 

Each  physician  kept  a  record  of  all  deaths, 
and  in  the  short  space  of  about  two  months 
there  were  from  1,000  to  1,100  of  the  dead. 
[Names  three  doctors  who  died].  Day  by  day 
the  number  of  deaths  increased  rapidly  when 
at  the  end  of  about  2  months  a  heavy  snow 
storm  on  the  6th  of  November  checked  the 
disease,  no  new  cases  were  reported,  but 
many  of  those  sick  died  within  a  few  hours 
from  the  sudden  change  in  the  weather, 
leaving  a  pall  of  sorrow  over  the  entire 
community. 
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Jefferson  Davis  Reviewing  a  Louisiana  Regiment  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

(Courtesy  of  The  R.  W.  Norton  Art  Gallery,  Shreveport,  Louisiana) 


"GIFT  TO  JEFFERSON  DAVIS" 


WILMINGTON  —  In  the  spring  of  1862 
an  English  gentleman  sent  by  way  of  Cuba 
through  the  Blockade  to  Wilmington  to  Mr. 
Reston's  care  [Mrs.  Bolles's  first  husband], 
a  thoroughbred  Arabian  Steed  as  a  "Gift  to 
Jefferson  Davis."  The  horse  was  stabled  on 
a  vacant  lot  next  to  the  Bank  to  be  rested 
from  a  rough  sea  voyage  before  being  shipped 
to  Richmond.  The  horse  was  about  three 
years  old,  of  a  rich  cream  satin  color  with 
a  very  long,  full,  flowing  mane  and  tail,  a 
perfect  tapering  shaped  head,  delicate  pink 
nostrils,  beautiful  tapering  ankles,  and  not 
one  single  flaw  as  to  color  or  shapely  pro- 


portions, and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  with  all 
the  spirit  of  an  Arabian  Thoroughbred  with 
seemingly  as  much  pride  of  Ancestry  as  a 
young  maiden  making  her  first  debut,  and 
recognizing  the  honor  conferred  in  taking 
so  noble  a  part  with  his  master  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  Leader  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. Throngs  of  people  came  each  day  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  and  perfectly 
exquisite  animal,  which  I  named  Saladin, 
for  a  beautiful  pony  my  mother  rode  when 
I  was  a  child.  The  horse  I  was  told  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  over  30  years,  after  the 
close  of  the  war. 
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FORT  FISHER 


by  SAMUEL  P.  TOWNSEND 

Assistant  Administrator  for  Programs 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


"Gibraltar  of  the  South"  was  the  way  some 
people  described  the  massive  and  powerful 
Fort  Fisher,  the  Confederate  stronghold  lo- 
cated on  the  south  coast  of  North  Carolina 
on  a  peninsula  between  the  Cape  Fear  River 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fort  guarded 
New  Inlet,  one  of  the  two  shipping  entrances 
into  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  the  port  of 
Wilmington. 

Colonel  William  Lamb,  who  took  com- 
mand of  the  fort  on  July  4,  1862,  directed 
the  construction  of  a  magnificent  earthworks 
measuring  one-half  mile  across  the  land  face, 
and  one  mile  along  its  sea  face  and  mounting 
forty-seven  heavy  guns. 

Fort  Fisher  was  vital  to  the  South  during 
the  Civil  War  because  its  big  guns  held  the 
Federal  blockading  fleet  off  shore  and  al- 
lowed swift  blockade-runners  to  slip  into 
Wilmington  with  a  life-giving  supply  of  pro- 
visions, clothing,  and  munitions  of  war  for 
General  Robert  E.  Lee's  impoverished  Con- 
federate armies. 

The  Federal  government,  lacking  a  com- 
bined naval  and  army  force  capable  of  cap- 
turing the  defenses  of  the  lower  Cape  Fear 


area,  was  unable  to  cut  off  shipping  into  this 
port  until  late  in  the  war.  The  U.  S.  War 
Department  finally  decided  to  move  against 
the  area  in  late  1864.  On  December  24-25, 
1864,  and  January  13-15,  1865,  the  heaviest 
naval  bombardment  of  land  fortifications 
up  to  that  time  took  place  at  Fort  Fisher. 
Some  50,000  shells  were  hurled  against 
the  fort  by  over  600  guns  on  56  Union 
warships.  Late  on  January  15,  3,300  Federal 
troops  under  General  Alfred  Terry  attacked 
and  broke  into  the  fort,  which  was  manned 
by  only  1,900  troops.  Bloody  hand-to- 
hand  combat  took 

place  until  about  map  of  fort  fisher 


10:00  p.m.  when 
the  Confederates 
surrendered.  Fed- 
e  r  a  1  casualties 
numbered  1,500; 
Confederate,  500. 

The  "indestruc- 
tible" Fort  Fisher 
had  fallen  and  the 
last  major  port  of 
entry  for  Con- 
federate supplies 
was  closed. 


Diving  on  Sunken  Blockade-Runners 

UNDERWATER  ARCHAEOLOGY  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  FORT  FISHER 

by  SAMUEL  P.  TOWNSEND 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Programs 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


A  chain  of  events  involving  Mother  Nature, 
some  adventuresome  navy  divers,  the  governor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  chief  of  naval 
operations  caused  the  largest  and  most  sig- 
nificant shipwreck  diving  activity  in  this  part 
of  the  country  to  be  conceived.  From  this  a 
whole  new  program  for  North  Carolina  — 
"underwater  archaeology"  —  is  emerging. 

A  destructive  coastal  storm  in  March, 
1962,  played  havoc  with  the  North  Carolina 
coastline  —  but  at  Fort  Fisher,  something 
good  came  as  a  result  of  the  swirling  tides. 
Three  hundred  yards  off  the  shore  of  this 
historic  fortification,  the  sandy  ocean  floor 
shifted  and  uncovered  the  hull  of  the  Modern 
Greece,  a  Civil  War  gunrunner  which  sank 
June  27,  1862,  while  attempting  to  run  the 
Federal  blockade  with  war  supplies  for  the 
Confederacy. 

As  the  storm  died,  navy  divers  on  leave 
plunged  into  the  thirty-foot  deep  waters  to 
examine  the  vessel.  When  they  splashed  on 
the  beach  with  several  barnacle-encrusted 
Civil  War  rifles  and  bayonets,  news  traveled 
swiftly  to  the  State  Department  of  Archives 
and  History  and  the  governor. 

Realizing  the  significance  of  the  discovery, 
the  governor  requested  help  from  the  chief 
of  naval  operations  in  getting  navy  divers  to 
work  in  an  official  capacity  with  the  state 
history  agency.  The  navy  responded  by  dis- 
patching diving  craft,  equipment,  and  divers 
for  most  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1962 
and  again  in  the  summer  of  1963. 


Diver  with  artifact  from  the  MODERN  GREECE. 


Several  thousand  artifacts  were  recovered 
from  the  Modern  Greece  including  Enfield 
rifles  and  bayonets,  bowie  knives,  minie'balls, 
bullet  molds,  pigs  (bars)  of  lead  and  tin, 
Whitworth  projectiles,  hatchets,  hammers, 
chisels,  pocket  knives,  wrenches,  various 
sureical  instruments,  and  deck  equipment 
such  as  winches  and  anchors.  Nine  other 
blockade-runners  were  examined  and  ma- 
terials were  recovered  from  seven  of  them. 
Also,  three  cannons,  weighing  three  tons  each, 
were  recovered  from  the  U.S.S.  Peterhoff, 
a  Federal  warship. 

Since  these  initial  operations,  a  group  of 
sport  divers,  the  North  Carolina  Skin  Diving 
Council,  has  volunteered  its  services  to  re- 


WEAPONS 


cover  still  more  materials  (mostly  from  the 
Modern  Greece)  and  to  search  for  the  1748 
Spanish  shipwreck,  Fortuna,  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River. 

All  diving  on  shipwrecks  lying  in  state 
waters  must  be  done  by  state  permit,  accord- 
ing to  a  1967  state  law.  At  present  one 
commercial  permit  is  in  effect  —  for  diving 
on  the  blockade-runners  Ella,  near  Smith's 
Island,  and  Ranger,  off  Holden  Beach. 

The  problem  of  preserving  barnacle- 
encrusted  artifacts  is  being  attacked  by  a 
special  Underwater  Archaeology  Preservation 
Laboratory  set  up  at  Fort  Fisher  State  His- 
toric Site.  This  facility  has  been  working 
at  a  steady  pace  since  1962  to  preserve  over 
10,000  artifacts  from  shipwrecks.  Every  day, 
items  freed  from  their  briny  crusts  reveal 


new  and  thrilling  discoveries:  a  whiskey 
bottle  in  a  tool  box,  a  110-year  old  mustard 
jar  with  Russian  inscriptions,  a  brass  candle- 
stick from  the  captain's  quarters  of  a 
blockade-runner,  flat  irons,  scissors,  brass 
straight  pins,  and  other  tailoring  supplies. 
These,  and  materials  still  being  recovered  by 
scuba  divers  working  under  state  supervision, 
are  being  made  available  for  museum  ex- 
hibits and  study  collections  and  to  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 

Through  underwater  archaeological  tech- 
niques, the  recovery  of  shipwreck  cargoes  is 
making  an  immeasurable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  brave 
forebearers  on  both  sides  of  the  Civil  War 
who  fought  and  died  for  the  causes  that  they 
believed  to  be  noble. 
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The  Impeachment  of 

President  Johnson 


by  DONNA  ADKINS 
Junior  Tarheels  I 
Madison-Mayodan  Junior  High  School 
Madison 


With  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Vice  President  Andrew  Johnson  became 
president.  Johnson  was  left  with  the  great 
problem  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union. 
There  was  a  definite  conflict  between  the 
president  and  Congress.  Johnson  believed 
that  the  Civil  War  was  an  uprising  which 
the  President,  not  Congress,  should  handle. 
He  believed  that  the  southern  states  had 
never  been  out  of  the  Union.  He  opposed 
the  general  or  immediate  Negro  suffrage. 
Congress  refused  to  admit  representatives 
from  the  South  and  passed  over  Johnson's 
veto  a  number  of  important  measures.  He 
regarded  these  laws  as  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

On  March  2,  1867  Congress  passed  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  so  that  the  president 
could  not  remove  civil  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment except  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Congress  imposed  a  punishment  of  a  fine 
and  imprisonment  if  the  act  should  be  vio- 
lated. Johnson  thought  of  this  as  an  outrage 
and  denounced  Congress  for  passing  it.  As 
a  result,  Johnson  was  practically  deprived  of 
all  power. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war,  op- 
posed Johnson  in  his  plans  for  reconstruction. 
Stanton  was  the  author  of  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act.  Johnson  desired  his  resignation. 
The  president  suspended  him  from  office 
and  when  the  Senate  refused  to  approve  the 
removal,  Johnson  disobeyed  Congress  com- 
pletely and  compelled  Stanton  to  give  up  his 
office. 

Stanton's  removal  pushed  Congress  to  the 
point  that  it  brought  impeachment  proceed- 
ings against  Johnson  in  February,  1868.  The 
House  of  Representatives  voted  126  to  47 
that  he  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and 


misdemeanors.  His  disregard  of  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act  was  the  principal  charge  against 
him.  The  evidence  was  ridiculously  inade- 
quate for  the  harsh  charges.  The  trial  was  by 
the  Senate  with  Chief  Justice  Chase  presiding. 
A  two-thirds  majority  was  necessary  for  con- 
viction. The  real  question  was  whether  he 
should  be  removed  from  the  presidency  be- 
cause he  opposed  Congress.  Congress  battled 
for  almost  three  months.  Finally  a  vote  was 
taken  on  May  16,  1868;  thirty-five  of  the 
Senators  voted  guilty;  nineteen  voted  not 
guilty.  So,  Johnson  escaped  by  one  vote. 
If  Johnson  had  been  convicted,  the  balance 
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A  ticket  like  this  was  hard  to  get  during  Johnson's 
trial.  People  poured  into  Washington  by  the 
thousands,  hoping  to  view  the  spectacle. 

between  the  three  branches  of  the  U.  S. 
government  would  have  been  destroyed.  The 
legislative  branch  would  have  been  supreme. 

The  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  later  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Since  Congress  failed  to  get  rid  of  Johnson, 
he  remained  president  until  the  expiration  of 
his  term  on  March  4,  1869.  He  then  retired 
to  private  life  in  Tennessee.  In  1875,  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate.  He  died  on  July  31,  1875, 
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by  JOHN  H.  POWELL 
AAobile  Museum  Specialist 
Division  of  Historic  Sites  and  Museums 


The  Mobile  Museum  of  History,  North 
Carolina's  only  traveling  museum,  is  dedi- 
cated to  her  people  for  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  their  great  heritage.  The 
museum  was  made  possible  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary 
Commission,  the  State  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  and  the  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company. 

The  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission was  set  up  in  1959  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  authorized  to  plan 
for  celebrating  in  1963  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  issuance  of  the  Carolina  Charter  to 
the  eight  Lords  Proprietors.  The  commission 
decided  that  one  of  the  most  practical  ways 
of  celebrating  the  tercentenary  would  be 
through  a  traveling  exhibit,  later  to  be  called 
the  Mobile  Museum  of  History. 

The  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
made  a  grant  of  $35,000  for  the  purchase 
and  equipping  of  a  trailer  to  contain  the 
exhibits.  The  grant  was  made  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  mobile  museum  be  used, 
financed,  and  maintained  bv  the  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  Historv  after  the 
close  of  the  tercentenary  year. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History,  the  original  exhibit  was 


completed  during  the  early  summer  of  1963. 
The  theme  of  the  tercentenary  exhibit  was 
"The  First  One  Hundred  Years  of  North 
Carolina's  History."  Through  the  use  of 
various  lighting  and  sound  effects,  maps, 
dioramas,  artifacts,  and  narration,  the  exhibit 
successfully  depicted  life  in  Colonial  North 
Carolina. 

Tn  1964  the  second  exhibit  was  completed 
featuring  "North  Carolina  and  the  Civil  War." 
This  was  an  appropriate  exhibit  because 
America  was  celebrating  the  Civil  War 
Centennial. 

In  1966  the  mobile  museum  traveled  with 
its  third  exhibit  entitled,  "Rural  Life  in  North 
Carolina:  1820-1860."  Artifacts  such  as  tools 
or  products  of  the  carpenter,  the  cooper,  and 
the  cobbler  were  displayed.  Agriculture  and 
home  industry  were  featured  as  well. 

In  early  1970  the  current  mobile  museum 
exhibit  was  completed  with  the  theme,  "A 
Whole  New  World,  1880-1910."  The  exhibit 
depicts  changes  in  North  Carolina's  pre- 
dominantly rural  living  brought  about  by 
the  Industrial  Revolution  as  illustrated  by 
mail  order  catalog  artifacts  and  pictures, 
Mass  production  and  an  improved  postal 
system  made  necessities  as  well  as  luxuries 
available  to  almost  every  household  at  cheaper 
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prices.  In  other  words,  mail  order  merchan- 
dising, a  by-product  of  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution, opened  up  "A  Whole  New  World"  of 
goods  and  services  for  the  people.  Catalogs 
were  cherished  possessions  because  they  were 
economically  helpful  and  also  quite  educa- 
tional and  entertaining. 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  delayed  by  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  finally  came 
to  North  Carolina  during  the  period  1870- 
1900,  North  Carolina  learned  during  Re- 
construction that  she  must  develop  her 
natural  resources  into  productive  industries 
before  she  could  earn  her  rightful  place  in 
the  economic  mainstream  of  the  United  States. 

The  state  was  suited  to  industrial  develop- 
ment for  a  number  of  reasons:  a  mild  climate, 
water  power,  cheap  labor,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  raw  materials  —  especially  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  lumber.  These  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  North  Caro- 
lina's major  industries,  cotton  textiles,  to- 
bacco products,  and  furniture.  By  1880  North 
Carolina  had  progressed  beyond  prewar  in- 
dustrial volume. 

Before  the  Industrial  Revolution  in  North 
Carolina,  rural  area  people  produced  most 
of  their  own  food  and  supplies.  They  de- 
pended on  the  general  store  and  traveling 
peddlers  for  the  things  they  could  not  either 
grow  or  make  at  home.  With  the  coming  of 
the  mail  order  catalog  they  could  order 
practically  everything  they  would  ever  want 
or  need. 


Artifacts  on  display  in  this  exhibit  are  from 
the  Museum  of  History  collection.  Reproduc- 
tions of  early  mail  order  catalog  pages,  which 
advertise  the  artifacts,  are  also  displayed. 
Slides  from  turn-of-the-century  pictures  and 
postcards,  along  with  taped  music  of  the  "Gay 
Nineties"  add  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  exhibit. 

A  driver-specialist  from  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  is  in  charge  of  the 
museum.  The  museum  is  available  to  schools 
and  other  public  agencies  in  all  areas  of  the 
state.  Customarily,  it  is  placed  for  week- 
long  visits  at  a  centrally  located  school  in  a 
county  or  city  school  system.  Scheduled 
groups  from  the  school  unit  are  brought  to 
hear  a  brief  lecture  by  the  specialist  followed 
by  a  guided  museum  tour. 

In  addition  to  visiting  school  systems,  the 
museum  has  visited  fairs,  festivals,  and  various 
other  celebrations.  The  normal  period  of  time 
for  an  exhibit  to  be  on  display  in  the  mobile 
museum  is  two  to  three  years,  depending  how 
long  it  takes  to  cover  the  entire  state. 

The  mobile  unit  has  a  self-contained  light- 
ing, sound,  heating  and  air  conditioning 
system.  Visitors  enter  the  museum  through 
sliding  glass  doors. 

With  the  approach  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial,  there  will  be  a 
variety  of  topics  to  be  considered  for  the 
next  mobile  museum  exhibit. 


Interior  view  of  the  North  Carolina  Mobile  Museum  of  History 
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Interior  view  of  the  North  Carolina  Mobile  Museum  of  History 
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